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N° XXXI. 


ELISSA was the daughter of a weak 

indulgent mother, who was left a young 
widow with two children; fhe had a handfome 
perfon, a tolerable fortune and good natural 
parts; uncontrouled in her education, fhe was 
permitted to indulge herfelf in ftudies of a ro- 
mantic turn, and before fhe compleated her fix- 
teenth year was to be found in all the circles of 
prating fentimentalifts, who fill the filly heads of 
young women with female friendfhip and pla- 
tonic love. 

The ordinary pleafures and accomplifhments 
of her own fex were below the notice of Meliffa; 
from the tumult of a noify country-dance fhe 
revolted with horror, as from the orgies of Bac- 
chus ; 2 foul of her feraphic caft could not de- 
fcend to the vulgar employment of the needle, 

Vo, I, B and 
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and the ornaments of drefs claimed no fhare in 
the attention of a being fo engaged in ftudies of 
a fublimer fort: She loved mufic, but they were 
plaintive Lydian airs with dying cadences, war- 
bled by fome female friend at the fide of a rivu~ 
let, or under the fhade of an arbour ; and if the 
fummer zephyrs murmured to the melody, it was 
fo much the better. for Melifla;. then fhe would 
fit rapt in penfive pleafure with the hand of her 
friend faft clofed in her’s, and call it the foul’s 
harmony: To thefe nymph-like retirements that 
filthy fatyr man was never admitted ;, he was not 
thought or fpoken of but with terror and aver- 
fion: When the ftrain was finifhed, fhe would 
break out into fome poetic rhapfody upon friend- 
frip, contemplation, night, or fome fuch fubjeé,. 
which her memory fupplied her with yery rea- 
dily on fuch ogcafions. 
In the mean time the impertinence of fuitors 
eccafionglly interrupted the more refined enjoy- 
ments of Meliffa’s foul: One of thefe was a 
gentleman of good birth, confiderable fortune, 
and an unexceptionable character; but the florid 
health of the robuit creature was an infuperable 
objection, and having cafually let fall a hint that 
he was fond of hunting, fhe difmift him to his 
vulgar {ports with a. becoming difdain: Her fe- 
cond {uitor was a handfome young officer the 
cadet 
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~ cadet of a noble houfes this attack was carried 
on very brifkly, and Meliffa was only faved from . 
the horrors of matrimony by luckily difcovering 

that her lover was fo devoid of tafte and under- 
ftanding, as to -profefs a preference for that rake 

Tom Jones before the moral Sir Charles Gran- 

difon; fuch a fin againft fentiment would have 

been enough to have undone him for ever with 

Meliffa, if no other chjection had arifen; but 

this being followed up with many like inftances’ 
of bad tafte in the belles-lettres, he was peremp-' 
torily difcarded: A third offer came from a man 

of high rank and fortune, and was preffed upon 

her by her mother with much éarrieft folicita: 
tion ; for in fact it was a very advantageous pro- 

pofal; the lover was polite, good-natured, ge- 

uerdus and of an amiable charaCter, but in the: 
unguarded warmth of his heart he Jet fall the 

diftant expreffion of a hope; that he might have 

an heir to his eftate and titles; the fenfuality of 
which idea was fuch a grofs affront to the deli- 

cate Meliffa, that or like the others, was fent 

off with a refufal.” 

The report of thefe rebuffs fet Meliffa free 
from’ any future folicitations, and it appeared as 
if the was deftined to enjoy a fabbath of virginity 
for the reft of -her days: So many years elapfed, 
ae By how began to tread ‘the down-hill path 

Ba of 
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of life, grew flatternly and took fnuff: Still the 
gentle paflion of friendfhip did not abate, her at- 
tachment for Parthenifla grew clofer than ever, 
and if by evil accident thefe tender companions 
were feparated for a day, eight fides of letter- 
paper could not contain the effufions of their 
affection. 
I fhould have told the reader that Meliffa had 
a fifter fome years younger than herfelf; brought 
up from her childhood by a maiden aunt, who 
was what the polite world calls in contempt a 
good fort of woman, fo that poor Maria was 
educated accordingly, and juftly held in fove- 
reign contempt for her vulgar endowments by 
Meliffa; there were other trifling reafons which 
helped to put her out of favour with her more 
accomplifhed fifter; for, as I have already hint- 
ed, fhe was feveral years younger, and in fome 
opinions rather handfomer; they feldom met 
however and never correfponded, for Maria had 
no ftile and little fentiment; fhe drefled her own 
caps, mended her own linen, and took charge of 
her aunt’s houfehold: It was therefore with fome 
degree of furprize, that Meliffa received the news 
of Maria’s being on the point of marrying a 
nobleman, and that furprize was probably en- 
laanced upon hearing, that this noble perfon was 
the very man, who fome years ago had vainly 
afpired 
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afpired to folicit the impregnable Meliffa herfelf: 
If fhe turned pale upon the receipt of this intel- 
ligence, eat no dinner that day and took no fleep 
that night, candour will impute it to the excef§ 
of Melifia’s fenfibility and the kind intereft the 
took in the happy profpect of her fifter’s mar- 
riage; but a cenforious world gives ftrange 
interpretations, and fome people were ready 
enough to fay ill-natured things on the occa- 
fion; the behaviour of that amiable lady foon. 
confuted fuch infinuations, for fhe immediately 
fet out for her aunt’s, where Maria was receiv- 
ing his lordfhip’s vifits every day, and where 
Meliffa’s prefence muft have greatly added to 
the felicity of both parties. 

Her preparations for this vifit were fuch as 
fhe had never made before, for though in gene- 
ral fhe was rather negligent of her drefs, fhe put 
her art to the utmoft ftretch on this occafion, 
and left no effort untried that might do credit to 
her fifter by fetting off her own appearance in 
his lordfhip’s eyes upon the meeting : Whilft fhe 
gave her perfon full difplay fhe did not {pare her 
wit, and to make up for the taciturnity of Maria 
kept my lord in full difcourfe all: the time he 
ftaid; fhe likewife from her love of information 
fet Maria right in many particulars, which that 
young lady through want of education was igno- 

B3 rant 
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rant of, and plainly fhewed the lover, that there 
was fome underftanding in the family on her 
part at leaft, whatever the deficiency might. be 
where he bad fixt his choice, 

Whether it was. owing to thefe fifterly ens 
deayours of Melifla, or to what-other caufe does 
not appear, but it fhould feem as if my lord’s 
attention to Maria grew flronger in proportion 
as Melifia flove to. attra it towards. herfelf; 
and upon her hinting with fome degree of rail- 
lery at, what had formerly pafled between them, 
his lordfhip looked her fteadily.in the face for 
fome moments, then, turned his eyes upon her 
fifter, and filently walked out of the room, 

As it is not to be fulpected, that Meliffa, with 
a foul fuperior to all vulgar. paffions, could, be 
envious of fo mean a rival: as.Maria, it is not 
eafy to account for the fudden change of her be- 
haviour to the noble fuitor on his next vifit to 
her fifter : Inftead of thofe ftudied attentions fhe 
had paid him at their firft meeting, fhe now in- 
duftrioufly took no notice of him, and fate rapt 
jn her own happy meditations ; till. upon. his 
prefenting to her. fifter.a magnificent fuit of 
jewels, the luftre of thofe fparkling gems fo daz+ 
zled her fight, that the’ tears {tarted in her eyes, 
the colour fled from her cheeks, and fhe hurried 

out 
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out of the room in evident perturbation of fpi- 
rit. . se ae 

Upon entering her bedchamber the difcovered 
on her toilette a pacquet from her beloved Par- 
thenifla; nothing was ever fo feafonable; fhe 
, {natched it up with eagernefs, haftily broke it 
open, kiffed it, and began to read. “This valu- 
able manufcript ‘was rather of the longeft; it fet 
out with a great deal of ingenious ridicule at the 
expence of the fond couple on the point of mar- 
riage; then digreffed into an animated defcrip- 
tion of the more refined enjoyments of female 
friendfhip, and concluded as follows: 

«¢ After ‘all I have been faying, how fhall I 
“sain credit with Melifla, and what will fhe 
“think of her friend, when T tell her,’ that I 
 haye at laft met with one of the male fex, who 
“is not abfolutely difagreeable T perhaps I night 
“© even add, that Count Ranceval is fo amiable a 
“ man, that ‘were T poffeffed of Melifla’s charms 
“ _but whither am I running? He is rich, 
_ © generous, and’ of noble’ rank,—And what are 
“ thefe but feathers, you will fay?—True, yet 
«fuch feathers have their ‘weight in the world’s 
“ fcale —-Well, but Melifla is above the world.— 
“No matter ;* ftill it is a galling thing to yield 
“ precedence to a chit like Maria: What, tho’ 
“ nature has endowed you with pre-eminence of 

B4 -* talents, 
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“talents, tho’ your foul moves in a fuperior 
“ fphere to her’s, ftill you know refpect will fol- 
“ low rank; but Countefs Ranceval would fet 
“ all to rights, and keep your natucal fuperiority 
“‘ unqueftioned—So now the mifchief’s out ; 
. you have my heart upon my paper. 
“ You will wonder what fhould bring a noble 
“ ftranger into fo obfcure a corner of the world 
“ as ours: Health, my dear, is the Count’s pre- 
“ tence: He may give Melifla probably a better 
“¢ reafon, but this is the oftenfible one ; and cer- 
“tainly he is of a flim and delicate habit; he 
“feems to be all foul and fentiment; nothing 
“¢ earthy or corporeal about him rm A compleat 
“mafter of the Englifh language, and well 
“ verfed in our Englifh authors, particularly the 
“ dramatic ones, of whofe works he is paflion-. 
“ ately fond. If our Dorfetthire downs and gen- 
“ tle. exercife reftore his health, he is foon ta 
“ Jeave us, unlefs Melifla’s company fhould de- 
“ tain him, for his father, the old Count, writes 
“ prefling letters for him to return to Strafbourg, 
‘of which city he is a native, and of the firft 
‘* family in it, He lodges in our houfe with my. 
“uncle with one,valet-de-~chambre only, having 
left his fervants in town, as our family could 
§* not receive his fuite. 
, * Hevis impatient to be known to you, and 
* fuppofe 
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“ ‘ fuppofe you think, I have faid all the fine things 
“in the world to. make him fo; not I, believe 
“ me; onthe contrary I haye. not {pared :for 
“abufe, whenever you was talked of, for I have 
s let him fully into, your charaGer ; I have fairly 
‘¢ warned him what he is to look for, if he pre- 
“ fumes to make love to you; for that you are 
“the moft inexorable, exceptious, determined 
“ fpinfter in England. Now as I know: you love 
“ a little contradiction at your heart, you have a 
“ fair opportunity to come hither without delay 
“and difprove all J haye been faying of you; 
*¢ But if you had rather be the bride-maid to 
* Lady L. than the bride of Count Ranceval, 
“ ftay where.you are, and enjoy the elegant paf- 
* time of throwing the. ftocking and drawing 
“ plumb-cake through the wedding- -ring. 
*¢ Farewell. Your’s ever, 
S PARTHENISSAs”’ 
If the gentle fpirits of Melifla were fomewhat 
fluttered by what had pafied before fhe took up 
this letter from her friend, they were confiderably 
more fo, when fhe-laid it down: After ponder- 
ing for a time in deep. meditation on its contents, 
fhe ftarted up, took feveral turns in her chamber, 
fate down again, then adjufted her drefs, then 
yan to the glafs, looked at herfelf, put her cap in 
order, and.at laft rang the bell with great vio- 
lence 
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lence for her fervant; her firft refolution had 


~ “been to‘ order her chaife inftantly to be made 


ready and return home; thefe were the natural 
diGtates of friendfhip ; but upon, her woman’s 
entering the room a fecond-thought ftruck her 
and alarmed her delicacy, left Partheniffa fhould 
impute her immediate compliance to any other, 
than the pure motives of affection and good- 
nature: This thought exceedingly embarraffed 
her ; however after feveral contradi€tory refolu- 
tions, fhe finally direCted her fervant to order the 
equipage and put things in train for her Age 
turé without delay, 

' The buftle, which this fudden order of Me.- 


, Hla occafioned in the family, foon brought Ma- 


ria into her chamber, who with much anxiety 
enquired into the caufe of her hafty departure ; 
Melifla having again fallen into a profound re- 
verie gave no anfwer to this enquiry 5 upon which 
Maria repeated it, adding that fhe hoped her mo- 
ther was well and that the letter brought no bad 
news from home.—“ My mother is well and 
“the letter brings no bad news from home,” 
anfwered Meliffa. Then I hope, fifter,” fays 
Maria, “ nothing has happened here to give you 
any offence.” —Melifla looked her fteadily in 
the face, and after fome time relaxed her features 
into that fort of fmile, which confcious fuperi- 

ority 
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ority fometimes deigns.,to beftow’upon impor- 
funate infignificanee: Maria, in whofe compo> 
fition the inflammable particles did not predo- 
minate, anfivered this fmile of infult no otherwife 
than by a bluth of fenfibility, and with a faulter- 
ing voice faid—* If it is I, who am in the fault, 
* fifter, I am heartily forry for it, and entreat 
“ you to believe | that nothing canbe further 
*¢ from my intentions, than to give you juft caufe 
“* of offence at any time,”+-“ Lord, child,” ¥re- 
plied. Melifla with -infinite ‘compofure, “. how 
“-yanity has. turned thy poor head.upfide down: 
I dare fay you think it mighty-pretty to -prac- 
“ tife the airs of a great lady and to be gracious 
“ to your inferiors;-but have the goodnefs to 
“ ftay till 1 am.your inferior; perhaps that may 
“€ never be the cafe ; perhapsbut I fhall fay no 
$¢ more. upon the fubject; it is not your childifh 
“¢ triumph in difplaying a parcel of baubles, that 
“ean move me; no—youw might recolle& me- 
“ chinks that thofe diamonds had been mine, if 
““ | would have taken them with the incum- 
“ brancer appertaining to. them——but | look 
“higher, be affured, fo I with your ladyfhip’a 
£6 good morning, for I fee my chaife is waiting.” 
-—Haying thus faid, the accomplifhed Melifla 
without ftaying for an anfwer, flounced out 6f 
the room, took a hafty leave of her aunt below 
ftairs, 
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Stairs; and, throwing herfelf into her chaife, 
drove from the door without further cere~ 
mony. 


N° XXXII. 


HE amiable Meliffa having performed the 

. duties of a fifter in the manner above re- 
jated, eagerly flew to enjoy the delights of a 
friend, and upon her return home immediately 
betook herfelf to her beloved Parthenifla. It fo 
happened that fhe found that young lady téte-a- 
zéte with Count Ranceval; Meliffa, upon dif= 
covering a ftranger with her friend, ftarted back, 
blufhed and haftily exclaamed—* Blefs me! Par- 
“ thenifla, I thought you had been alone,”’ She 
was now retiring, when Parthenifla by gentle 
‘compulfion obliged her to return: The conver- 
fation foon grew interefting, in the courfe of 
‘which many fine things were faid by the Count, 
of which nothing was original but the applica~ 
tion, for they were moftly to be found in ‘the 
prompter’s library, Whilft Melifla was amufing 
her friend with an account of what had pafled at 
her aunt’s, the Count fate for fome time filent 


with 
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with his eyes fixt upon her, and drawing up a 
deep figh, that feemed to throw a delicate frame 
into great convulfion, exclaimed—“ My God!’ 
Upon this explofion of the foul, Meliffa, 
tho’ in the midft of a narrative, in which fhe had 
not neglected doing juftice to her own fweetne& 
of temper and fifterly affection, ftopt fhort, and, 
cafting a look of infinite fenfibility on the fighing 
Count, eagerly afked if he was well. — The Count, 
inftead of anfwering her queftion, turned himfelf 
to Partheniffa, and in the moft moving tone of 
voice faid—“ You told me fhe was fair— 


«¢ True fhe is fair; oh! how divinely fair! 

« But ftill the lovely maid improves her charms 
*6 With inward greatnefs, unaffected wifdom, 
** And fanétity of manners. 


Here Cato’s foul ftood in his way, and ftopt the 
further progrefs of his {peech. 
Whilft this was paffing, his valet entered the 
room, and delivered a pacquet into his hands, 
bowing very devoutly and faying—“ My Lord 
“ Count, a courier is arrived from Strafbourg, 
“who brings you letters fram his excellency 
“ your father.”"~~The Count fnatcht them from 
his hand with extacy, and ordered a liberal re- 
ward to the courier on the fpot. Melifla now 


rofe from her feat and would have retired, but 
he 
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he implored her to ftay, if it were only to grati- 
fy her benevolence in an occafion of felicitating 
nim, fhould he be fo happy as to find his ho- 
noured parent in good health, He now opened 
the letter, throwing the-eavelope carelefsly on thé 
table, Parthenifla took it up, and examining the 
feal, bade Meliffa take notice of the coat of arms; 
which indeed was moft fplendidly engraven with 
trophies, mantle, and every proper badge of high 
nobility ; whilft Count Ranceval was reading, he 
threw afide fome inclofed papers, one of which fell 
upon the floor 5 Parthenifla ftooped and took it 
up; the Count, whofe attention had been drawn 
off by the letter he was perufing, was exceed- 
ingly fhocked in point of politenefs, when that 
young lady prefented it to him, and with many 
apologies for his inattention begged fhe would ac- 
cept the paper fhe had had the trouble of taking 
up, declaring in the moft peremptory manner: 
that he could never forgive himfelf upon any other 
“terms: Parthenifla.cpened the paper, and look= 
ing at it, exclaimed—* Heavens! Count Ran- 
“ ceyal, what do.you mean ? It is a bill for a thou- 
‘ fand pounds.” —“ I am forry for it, Madam,’* 
faid the generous Count, “I with it had been 
“one of the others, to have been more worthy 
* your acceptante; but I-hope you will make no 
“ difficulty of receiving fuch a trifle-at my hands ; 
* there 
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* there is but one good thing in the world, which 
2 | abound in, and that is the only one you have 
“ not ; therefore 1 muft.infift upon your accept. 
“ing what I can fo eafily fpare; and can never 
“ more worthily employ.”—The Count now 
rofe from his feat, and in the moft graceful man- 
ner imaginable forced the paper into Parthenifla’s 
hands, holding them both faft clofed within his 
own: A ftruggle now enfued between the gene- 
rofity of one party and the modefty of the other, 
which was fo obftinately maintained on each’ 
fide, that it was impoflible to forefee - whick 
would prevail, when the Count, recollecting him- 
felf on the fudden, ftruck upon a new expedient 
for overcoming this amiable young lady’s delica- 
cy, by delivering the paper to Melifla, and be- 
feeching her to ftand his advocate on the occa- 
-fion.—“ From. you, divine Meliffa,” fays the 
generous foreigner, ‘‘ fhe will not refufe this 
“ trifle in difpute between us: To whoin fhould 
“| refer my caufe, but to that angelic being, to 
“ whom I have furrendered my heart, and at 
“< whofe feet 1 dedicate my life, fortune, happi~ 
* nefs and all things valuable in this world with 
“-a devotion that no fuppliant ever felt before ?” 
—As he was uttering thefe words, he threw 
himfelf on-his knees, {natcht the hand.of Melifia; 
prefled it eagerly te his, lips,iand fmothered) it 
aed with 
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with ardent ‘kifles then applying” his handker- 
chief to his eyes, dropped his head upon Me- 
liffa’s knee, and‘in a trembling voice cried out 
— Speak, lovelieft of thy fex; pronounce my 
“ fate, determine me for life or death; for, by 
“ the power that made me, I will not furvive: 
“ the fentence of defpair.”——“ Oh generous 
< youth ! oh noble Count!” réplied ‘the amiable 
Meliffa, “ you confound me 3 you diftrefs me> 
“© What mutt I reply ?”—“ Blefs me with hope; 
“ encourage me to live; or Jet me fall at once,” 
faid the enamoured youth.—Melifla paufed; the 
tears ftarted in her eyes ; her heart was foftened, 
and her tongue refufed to utter the fatal fentence 
of death; fhe was filent.—In this awful’ moment 
of fufpence, the lovely Parthenifla, whofe gentle 
heart overflowed with gratitude to her benefac- 
tor, dropt on her knee alfo, and, clafping Melifla 
round the waift, with tears befeeched her for the 
love of Heaven to fave a noble youth, who doat- 
ed on her‘ to diftra&tion.—“ Think’ of his vir- 
“ tues, think of his affection,” {aid the beauteous 
pleader ; “Can that foft heart,-fo full of pity, 
* fuffer him to die? Does not fuch generofity 
“© deferve-to:live? Am I not bound to fpeak in 
“his behalf?’"Where ean Melifla find a man fo 
“ worthy<of her choice? Shall the infipid Maria 
 ftart into nobility, and move+ in'’a/{uperiot 


“ fphere, 
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“ fphere, whilft her accomplithed fifter lives in 
“humble folitude beneath her? No, no, the 
“< world demands Meliffa.—Shall Maria glitter 
“in the circles. of the great, fhall the blaze with 
“ diamonds, whilft my lovely friend—? But why 
“ do I talk this language to Meliffa, whofe foul 
“looks down upon thefe vanities with juft con- 
“tempt? ‘There are nobler motives, there are 
“ worthier reafons, that plead the caufe of love 
“ on this occafion. Rife, Count Ranceval, this 
“ moment rife, receive a bleffing to your arms, 
“embrace your happinefs; fhe yields! fhe’s 
“ your’s! I fee that fhe confents.””—Obedient 
to the word, the enraptured lover rofe, and 
throwing his arms round the unrefifting fair 
one, clafped her to his heart, and whilft he held 
her thus in clofe embrace, exclaimed—“ Oh 
“ paradife of fweets! Oh foul of blifs! Oh hea- 
“ venly, charming maid! and art thou mine? 
- of eer to me, lovely creature! art thou mine?” 
—* For ever!”” anfwered the blufhing Meliffa, 
and dropt her head upon his neck.—* Hear it, 
“ earth, fea and heaven! Hear it, fun, moon 
“ and ftars!”’ cried the enraptured lover, 


‘© Hear it, ye days and nights, and all ye hours 5 

‘‘ ‘That fly away with down upon your feet, 

«© Asif your bufnefs were to count my paflion—— 
«¢ T'll love thee all the day, and every day, 


Vor. Il. Cc « And 
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| «© And every day hall be but a8 the firft, a 
& So cager-am I fill to love thee move?” - 

"This rhapfody was feconded By fidther * ‘eh 
brace more ardent than the fortiet > Parthenifla 
then took her turn, and” faltiting her friend, cried 
out—“ Joy to’you, thy deateft Couhtefs ; all joy 
“ befall you both.” —_“ Now,” fays Count Ran- 
ceval, “ my beloved Meliffa has a tight in every 
“ thine I poffefs, and her friend will no longer 
“ oppofe the tender of that trifling fam ; it is an 
“ earneft, that feals‘our engagement; the form, 
“ that is to follow,.’cannot maké us one more 
“ firmly, than honour now unités us ; and confi- 
“ dering you ‘How aliéady as the daughterin- 
« Jaw of this rioble “father, I tuft beg leave to 
“ fhew you what his letter further contains.’”-— 
He then produced bills of exchange, which the 
old Count had remitted for Very confidérable 
fums.— The ‘purpofe of this ¥étittance,”* ays 
he, “is to: parchafé a i of jewels if in addition te 
« the family {tock of “a newer fathion with a 
« recommendation. to’ beftow” then upon forte 
 Endlith worhan, if I fhould be ha pby enough 
“to engage the affeCtion ‘of futh att one “in 
_“ this kingdom, ;and: ‘behold, how the defcription 
“ of my.father’s with: tallies -with: the: adorable 
“ perfon, ‘who’ has’ now honoured: me with her 
“hand anHe then a the following paragraph. 


from. 
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from his. father’s letter, tranflating | it. as. he went 
on—ZJf you fhould chufe a wife in, England ( which 
Lknow it is your wifh to do) $i; charge you to be 
as attentive to the charms of her mind, as to thofe 
of her perfon: Let her temper be fweet, her man- 
ners elegant, her nature modeft and her wit brilliant 
but not fatyrical ; above all things chufe no woman 
who has not a fenfi ibility: of foul, in which the 
delicacy of the fox confifts. If you are fortunate 
enough to match with fuch an one, bring your 
fpoufe to Strafbourg, and I will jointure her in 
my rich barony of Lavafques; in the mean time I 
remit you the inclfed bills for five thoufand pounds 
frerling, to lay out in fuch jewels and bijouterie, 
as befits a perfon of your rank and fortune to beflow 
upon the lady of your heart in a country where thofe 
things are in perfection. As for the lady’s fortune, 
I make na ftipulations on that feore 5 but it is an in- 
‘difpenfable condition, that fhe be a woman well-barn, 
thoroughly accomplifbed, and above all of the Pro- 
teftant communion, according to the religious prin- 
ciples of our noble houfe. When the Count had 
read this paragraph, turning to Melifla, he faid 

—“ Behold the full completion of my father’s 
“© model in this lovely perfon |” 

The union of this happy couple being thus 
decided upon, no time was to be loft in carrying 
it into effeét, for the Count was haftening home-_ 

C2 wards, 
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wards, and Melifla had no objeétion to be before- 
hand with her fifter: Of her mother there was 
no doubt to be had, or, if there was, her fortune 
was in her own power, and fhe of full age to, 
chufe for herfelf. Secrecy however was refolved 
upon for vafious reafons, and the joy of furpriz- 
ing Maria was not amongft the leaft. The uncle 
of Parthenifla, who was an attorney, was in- 
ftruéted to make a fhort deed, referring it to the 
old Count at Strafbourg to compleat Melifia’s 
fettlement, when fhe arrived at that city; this 
worthy gentleman was accordingly let into the 
fecret, and at the fame time undertook to get 
the licence and to prepare the parfon of Melifla’s 
parifh for the ceremony. The adjufting fo many 
particulars drew the bufinefs into fuch length, 
that the evening was now far fpent, and as Me- 
liffa was in the habit of fharing occafionally the 
bed of her beloved friend, fhe difpatched a mef- 
fenger to her mother, fignifying that fhe fhould 
fleep at Parthenifla’s that night. 

When this matter was fettled, Parthenifla 
quitted the room to give her orders for fupper, 
and the happy lovers were left to themfelves for 
no inconfiderable time. ‘The enamoured Count 
loft not a moment of this precious interval, and 
* with the help of Dryden, Otway, and Rowe 
kept up his rhapfodies with great fpirit: Now 

it 
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it was that love, which Meliffa had fo long kept 
at diftance, took full revenge, and, like a griping 
creditor, exacted his arrears with ample intereft 
from his vanquifhed debtor, When Parthenifla 
returned fhe ftrove to make her prefence as little 
interruption as poffible to thefe tender endear- 
ments, by rallying Meliffa on her prudery, and 
frequently reminding her, that contraéted lovers 
were in effe&.man and wife; in fhort, nothing 
could be more confiderate and accommodating 
than this amiable friend, 

An elegant but fmall repaft was now ferved, 
at which no domeftic was admitted; the Count 
was in the happieft flow of fpirits; Meliffa’s 
heart could not refift the feftivity of the moment, 
and all was love and gaiety, till night was far 
{pent and the hour reminded them of fepara- 
ting. Partheniffa again retired to prepare her 
chamber, and Melifla was again left with her 
lover. How it came to pafs that. Parthenifla 
omitted fo neceflary a point of ceremony, as that 
of informing Melifia when het chamber was rea- 
dy, I cannot pretend to account, but fo it was, 
and that young lady, with a negligence, which 
friendfhip is fometimes apt to contraét, retired 
to her repofe, and never thought more of poor 
Meliffa, who was left in a fituation very new to 
her, to fay no worfe of it, but who had fweetnefs 

C3 of 
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of temper neverthelefs to let her friend off with 
a very gentle reproof, when after a long time 
paft in "expedtation of her coming, fhe was at 
length obliged to fubmit to the impropriety of 
fuffering ‘Count Ranceval to donduét her to her 
‘bed- chamber door. ™ : 

The next day produced the licence and Me- 
lifla was, or appeared to be, as impatient to eae 
clude the ceremony as: Count Ranceval himfelf. . 
‘This is to be imputed to the timid fenfibility of 
her nature, which rather wifhed to precipitate an 
awful aét, than to remain in terror and fufpenfe. 
Awful as it was to Meliffa, it was aufpicious to 
the happy Count, for it put him in pofleffion of 
his atniable ‘bride. The mother was let into 
the fecret and with joy confented to give Meliffa 
away, and receive Countefs Ranceval i in return, 
The matter pafled in fecret as to the neighbour- 
hood; ‘and: Parthenifla’s uncle, to accommodate 
the parties, fate’up all night to compleat the deed, 
which gave the Count pollefion of the lady's 
fortune, and referred her for a fettlement to 
be made at Strafbourg in the barony of Lay 
vafques. 

A very happy company were now affembled 
at dinner, confifting of the’ bride and bride- 
groom, Parthenifla, her uncle and’ the old lady, 
when a coach and fix drove to the door, and, as 


if 
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if fortune* had determined to compleat ‘the do- 
ineftic felicity of this family in; the fame mo- 
‘ment, Maria; who was now Lady L—, fol- 
Jewed by her aunt and his lordfhip, ran into the 
room, ‘and: falling on her knee, afked: bleffing of 
her mother, whilf& Lord L—— prefented him= 
felf' as her fon-in-law, having driven from the 
church door to her houfe to pay his duty on 
this‘ occafion, ' meaning to return directly, for 
which purpofe ‘the equipage | was “ordered to 
wait. 

Whilf Maria saab tovembrace: Meliffa 
and to »prefent ‘to’ her a°very fine bridal favour, 
embroidered ‘with pearls, Count’Ranceval: whif- 
pered his lovely bridé, that he muft haftily retire, 
being fuddenly feized with a violent attack of the 
tooth-achy being a :perfe&: man offafhion, he 
contrived to retite without-difturbing the com- 
pany, and puttingoup ‘his vhandkerchief to: his 
face to ‘prevént-the. cold airiaffecting: the. part 
in painy'faniup tovhis lady’s ed=chamber, whilft 
Parthenidiaa@ndoheruncle-vety confiderately re+ 
tired front. asfamily/party; im wet oer were 
no longet iiteteftediqnies yeu ysty a? bio 

L Meligerstetyed! the Bridal favour, ous Maria 
with avcondefeending inclination» of hér vbody, 

- withoutifids fromm her feat.-+ You muft per- 
Smit me,fifter,??fays” fhe,“ to: transfer -your 
a” C4 “ prefent 
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“ prefent to the noble perfonage, who has juft. 
<< Jeft the room ; for having now the honour and 
“¢ happinefs to fhare the name and title of Count 
“ Ranceval, I have no longer ary feparate. pro- 
“ perty; neither can I with any becoming de~ 
“corum as Countefs Ranceval and a bride my- 
“ felf, wear the pretty bauble you have. given 
“ me, and which I can aflure you I will return 
“ with intereft, as foon as I go to London in 
“« my way to Strafbourg, where the Count’s im- 
‘¢ menfe pofleffions principally lie.” 
“ Good heavens !”” exclaimed Maria, ‘“ how 
“ delighted am I to hear you have married a 
“man of {uch rank and fortune! What a blef- 
“ fing to my mother, to me, to my lord!”—So 
faying, fhe threw her arms round her neck and 
embraced her, fhe next embraced her mother, 
and turning to Lord L——, faid—‘ My lord, 
“you will congratulate the Countefs.”—« I 
“ hope fo,” replied Lord L——, “ every thing 
“ that contributes to the happinefs of this houfe 
“ will be matter of congratulation for me; but 
“ let me afk where Count Ranceval is; I fhall 
“be proud to pay my compliments to him, and, 
“by the glimpfe I had of his perfon’ think «I 
“ have had the honour of feeing him before.” — 
« Very likely,” anfwered Melifla, “ the Count 
“has been fome time in London,”—“ I think 
« fo,” 
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“ fo,” faid Lord L——, “ but I am impatient 
“to make my bow to him.”—“T hope he will 
“ foon come down,” replied Meliffa, “ but he is 
“¢ fuddenly feized with a dreadful tooth-ach, and 
“ gone up ftairs in great pain.””—“ Alas, poor 
“ Count,” faid Lord L——, “ ’tis a horrid 
“agony, and what I am very fubject to myfelf, 
“but I have a noftrum in my pocket which is 
“ very fafe, and never fails to give eafe ; permit 
“ me, dear fifter, to walk up ftairs with you.and 
* relieve the Count from his diftrefs.”’ 

So faying, he followed Melifla up ftairs, and 
was accompanied by the whole party. Upon their 
entering the chamber, Count Ranceval made a 
flight bow to the company, and again put up his 
handkerchief to his face: As foon as Lord L—— 
approached him, he faid—“ I believe I can foon 
“cure this gentleman.”——-Whereupon, {natch- 
ing the handkerchief from his cheek, with one 
kick, pretty forcibly beftowed upon the feat of 
difhonour, he laid the puifny Count fprawling on 
the floor. The Jadies with one confent gave a 
fhriek, that brought the whole“ family to the 
door, Meliffa ran with agony to the fallen hero, 
who hid his: face between his hands, whilft Lord 
L—— cried out—“ Take no pity on hint, Ma- 
“dam, for the rafcal was my footman. 7? This 
enpagas a fecond fcream from Meliffa, who, 

turning 
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turning to Lord L-—-, with a leok of horror, . 
exclaimed—-“ "What do I hear? Count Rance= 
* val a footman! What then am 1?’”’—By this 
time the Count had recolleGted hin:felf fufficient- 
ly to make reply“ My lawful wife; and as 
* fuch I demand you: let me fee who’ will ven- 
“ ture to oppofe it.”—This’ menace would have 
been followed. with a fecond‘chaftifement from 
my lord, had not Maria interpofed, and taking her 
fifter, tenderly by the hand, with a look of pity 
and benevolence, afked her if fhe was actually 
married,—‘¢, Irrecoverably,”*) faid:’ Melifla, »and 
burt into tears.—“ Yes, yes,” refumedsthe: im~ 
pottor, “I believe all. thingsvare. ‘pretty -fafe im 
¢ that quarter ;-I have not taken: my. meafures 
* by halves.”-—-“ Rafcal |. villain!’ exclaimed 
my lord, and was again with difficulty held back 
by his lady from laying hands: on him.“ Have’ 
“ patience, ] conjure you,” faidsMaria, “vif ic 
“be fo, it is, paft, redemption’; leave me with! 
“my fitter, take my poor mother:out: off, this 
“ room, and if this gentleman willigive me leawé: 
“to converfe a few minutes’ wath! my fitter. 
“ Gentleman!” faid Lord Ls; and aitinjedil 
ately taking him by the collar, dragged! Hi abt 
of the chamber, followed by the motherand-the 
aunt. <A f{cene now enfued-between the fitters)’ 
in which as I feel my pen unable td render jut: 


tice 
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tice to the divine benevolence of Maria, I will 
charitably drop the curtain over the fall of pride, 
There was no neéd for any negotiation with the 
Count, for he and his accomplice Parthenifla, 
with the lawyer her uncle, fet off for: London 
with their credentials to’ take :poffeffion of Me- 
Jiffa’ s fortune in the funds, which the lawyer had 
but too effectually fecured, having in a pretended 
counterpart of the deed. he read to Meliffa and 
- mother, inferted the real name of the impof= 
- Meliffa,has as yet had no further trouble 
aa her hufband, ‘and lives. in akinesia ont ina 
{mall houfe, belonging to, Lord L——— under his 
protection: She experiences daily idiiaiens of 
the bounty of Maria, and here, if envy (which 
yet rankles at her heart) would permit her, re- 
fiection might teach’her how /uperior virtue fhines 
- in its natural fimplicity, and-how contemptible pride 
appears, though difguifed under the mafk of falfe de- 
licacy and affected refinements «°° 
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N° XXXII. 


"A LTHOUGH the fubje& of Witchcrafé 

has been treated ferioufly as well as lu- 
dicroufly in fo full a manner, as to anticipate in 
fome meafure what can be now offered to the 
reader’s curiofity, yet I am tempted to add fome- 
thing on this topic, which I fhall endeavour to 
put together in fuch fhape and method, as may 
perhaps throw frefh light upon a fubject that ig- 
norance and fuperftition have in all paft ages of 
the world confpired to keep in darknefs and 
obf{curity, | 

The reader will recolleét fo much faid of for- 
cerers and demons both in the old and new parts 
of the facred writings, that 1 need not now re- 
capitulate the inftances, but take them as they 
occur in courfe of my difcuffion. 

Theologicians, who have treated the fubje@ 
ferioufly and logically, have defined magic to be | 
An art or faculty, which, by evil compact with 
demons, performs certain things wonderful in ap- 
pearance and above the ordinary comprehenfion of 
mankind.— According to this definition we are to 
look for the origin of this art to the author of 
all evil, the devil: Heathen writers have afcribed 


the 
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the invention. of magic to Mercury: Some of 
the early Chriftians, who have wrote on the fub+ 
jet, fpeak of Zabulus as the firft magician, but 
this is only another name for the devil, and is fo 
ufed by St.-Cyprian: Some give the invention 
to Barnabas a magician of Cyprus, but who this 
Barnabas was, and in what time he lived, they 
have not fhewn; though they have taken pains 
to prove he was not St. Barnabas the coadjator 
of the apoftle Paul : Some of the Spanifh writers 
maintain that magic was ftruck out in Arabia, 
and that a certain ancient volume of great anti- 
quity was brought from thence by the Moors 
into Spain, full of {pells and incantations, and by 
them and the Jews bequeathed to their pofterity, 
who performed many wonderful things by its 
aid, till it was finally difcovered and burned by 

the Inquifition. ; 
Thefe are fome amongft. many of the ac- 
counts, which pious men in times of fuperftition 
have offered to the world; the defenders of the 
art on the contrary derive its doctrines from the 
angel, who accompanied Tobit, and revealed 
them to him on the way, and they contend that 
thefe doctrines are preferved in certain books 
written by Honorius, Abbertus Magnus, Cyprian, 
Paul, Enoch and others. ‘Toftatus thinks that 
Jezebel, who inchanted Ahab with charms and 
filtres, 
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filtres, was the firft, who praétifed forcery ; that 
from her time the Samaritans were fo addicted 
to forcery, that a Samatitan and a forcerer be- 
came one andthe fame term; which opinion he 
is confirmed in by that paflage in’ {cripture, 
where the Pharifees accufe Chrift of being a Sa- 
| maritan, and having a devil; a charge, fays he, 
implied in the very fir péfition of his being a 
Samaritan: He admits jointly with St. Auftin, 
that Pythonifla, or the Witch of Endor, aQually 
raifed the fpirit of Samuel, not by magic incan- 
tations, but by exprefs permiffion of God, for 
the punifhment of Saul’s impiety, and to provoke 
him to immediate repentance by the denuncia- 
tion of his impending fate ; whilft other autho- 
rities in the church of early date maintain that 
it was not the fpirit of Samuel, but a demon 
that appeared in his likenefs: He admits alfo, 
that the rods’ of the Egyptian forcerers were like 
that of Mofes turned into ferpents by the art 
and contrivance of the devil ; in like manner the 
faid magicians turned the rivers into blood and 
brought up frogs upon the land of Egypt; but 
though they kept pace with Mofes in producing 
thefe plagues, their power, he obferves, did not 
reach, as his did, to the fubfequent extirpation 
of them. : 

As to Simon the magician, whom Philip con- 


verted 
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verted if Santatia, wonderful thing’ are faid of 
him by the fathé¥s of the Chriftian church ; this 
nian, Jutin Martyr informs us, “was born in the 
city of Gitta:in Samaria; fravelled to Rome in 
the time of Claudius, and by the aid of the’ devil 
perforiied fuch aftonifhing feats, as caufed him 
t0 be believed and worfhipped as a edd, the Ro- 
mans ere@ling a flatue to”himr on the banks'oF 
the TibeF bétween the bridges, with this in 
teriptiony Simoni Deo Sanat.’ The faered hifte- 
rians record no particulats of Simion’s foreeries s 
but ‘if the’ réader has curiofity to confult 16. 2 
recagnition : & hb. 6. “confit. Apoft. in Clem. 
Rom. he will find many ftrange ftories’ of this 
forcerer, viz. That he created a man oat of the’ 
- air; that he had the power of being invifible ; 
that he: could render marble as penetrable as 
clay; animate ftatues; refift the force of fire; 3 
préferit himfelf with two faces, like Janus; me- 
tamorphofe himfelf into a fheep or a goat; fly 
through the air at pleafure ; create vaft fums of 
gold in a tHoment and upon a with; take a’ 
feythe in his hand and mow a field of ftanding 
corn almoft’ at a ftroke,’and bring the dead, mn- 
juftly murdered, into life: He adds that asa fa- 
mous courtefan named Selene was looking out 
of a certain caftle, and a great croud had col- 
leGted to gaze at her, he caufed her firft to ap= 
7 pear, 
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pear, and afterwards to fall down from every 
window at one and the fame time. 

Anaftafius Nicenus’s account agrees in many 
particulars with the above, and adds, that Simon 
was frequently preceded by fpeCtres, which he 
faid were the {pirits of certain perfons deceafed. 
I fhall make no further remark upon thefe ac- 
counts, except in the way of caution to readers — 
of a certain defcription, to keep in mind that the 
{criptural hiftory fays only—That Simon ufed 
Sorcery and bewitched the people of Samaria, giving 
out that himfelf was fome great one. ‘The eviden- 
ces of holy writ are fimple and in general terms, 
but the accounts of the fathers of the church go 

“much beyond them, and the fuperftition of the 
dark ages was fo extravagant and unbounded, 
that there is no end to the tales invented, or in- 
ferted in the Roman legends. 

Though it appears from the fcriptural ac- 
count that Simon was converted by Philip, the 
arts he had imparted to his fcholars did not 
ceafe in the world, but were continued by Me- 
nander, one of his faid fcholars, and a Samaritan 
alfo, who practifed forceries and went to An- 
tioch, where he. deluded many people: Irenzus 
relates that Marcus, another of Simon’s f{cholars, 
was a very powerful magician and drew many 
followers; that Anaxilaus pretended to cure 

madnefs 
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madnefs by the fame art, turned white wine into 
red, and prophecied by the help of a familiar; 
and that Carpocrates and his pupils praétifed 
magical incantations and love-charms, and had 
abfolute power over men’s minds by the force 
of fuperftition. The charge of forcery became 
in after times fo ftrong a weapon in the hands 
of the church of Rome, that they employed it 
againft all in their turns, who feparated them- 
felves from the eftablifhed communion. When 
Prifcillian carried the herefy of the Gnoftics into 
Spain he was twice brought to trial and con- 
victed of forcery, which Severus Sulpitius in 
his epiftle to Ctefiphon fays he confefled to have 
learned of Marcus the Egyptian abovemention- 
ed; this’ Prifcillian was a great adept in Zoro- 
aftrian magic, and though a magician was pro- 
moted to the epifcopacy. ‘The fame Severus in 
his life of Saint Martin relates that there was a 
young man in Spain, who by falfe miracles im- 
pofed upon the people to believe he was the pro- 
phet Elias, afterwards he feigned himfelf to be 
Chrift, and drew Rufus, though a bifhop, to 
give credit to his blafphemous impofition, and 
to pay him worfhip accordingly. Paul the dea’ 
con alfo relates that there were three other 
Pfeudo-Chrifts in France, one of which was a 
Briton, whom Gregory of Tours calls Eun 

Vor. II. D (probably 
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(probably Evan) of whom Robert the Chrono~ 
loger and William of Newberry record many 
miracles ; all thefe’ Paul tells us were heretics. 

In the pontificate of Innocent Vi. there was 
one Gonfalvo a Spaniard in the diocefe of Con- 
cha, who wrote a book, which he intitled Vir- 
ginalem, with'a demon vifibly flanding at his el-. 
bow, and dictating to him as he copied it from 
his mouth ; in which book he announcéd himfelf 
to be Chrift, the immortal faviour of the world ; 
this man was put to death as. a heretic and blaf- 
phemer. Sergius, the author of the Armenian 
herefy, was charged with keeping a damon in 
the fhape of a dog conftantly attending upon 
him; and Berengarius, chief of the Sacramenta- 
rian herely, was in like manner accufed of being 
a magician: Many mote inftances might be ad-. 
duced, but Tertullian takes a fhorter courfe, 
and fairly pronounces that all heretics were ma~. 
gicians, or had ecommerce with magicians. 

The Infidels efcaped no better from. this 
charge than the Heretics; for the Moors who 
brought many arts and inventions into Spain, 
of which the natives were in utter ignorance, 
univerfally fell under the fame accufation, and 
Martin: Delrius the Jefuit, who taught theology 
in Salamanca at the clofe of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, fays he was fhewn the place where a great 

cave: 
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eave had been ftopped up in that city by order 
of Queen Ifabella, which the Moors had ufed for 
the purpofes of necromancy; that the Huffites 
in Bohemia and the followers of the arch-heretic 
Luther in Germany confounded men’s fenfes by 
the power of magic and the affiftance of the 
devil, to whom they had devoted themfelves ; 
that fome of them voluntarily recanted and con~ 
fefled their evil practices, and others, being feiz- 
ed and examined at the tribunal of Treves, made 
like public confeffion, at which time, he adds— 
“* That terrible and tartarean prop of Luther- 
“ anifm, Albert of Brandeburgh, himfelf a no- 
“< torious magician, was in the act of laying 
“¢ wafte that very country with fire and fword.” 
—Tetrum illud et tartareum Lutheranifmi ful- 
crum, ipfe quoque magice nomine famous, Alberius 
Brandeburgicus, provinciam illam flamma ferrog; 
praedabundus vaftabat.—He adds, that wherever 
the herefy of Calvin went, whether to England, 
France or Holland, the black and diabolic arts 
of necromancy kept pace with it. That the 
demons take their abode in heretics as naturally 
as they did in*heathen idols, or in the herd of 
fwine, when commanded; nay Hieronymus de- 
clares that they got into worfe quarters by the 
exchange; Caffian, (Collat. 7. cap. 31.). an an- 


cient writer of great gravity, affirms that he had 
3 D2 himfelf 
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himfelf interrogated: a demon, who confefled: to 
him that he had: infpired Arius and Eunomius 
with the firft ideas of their facrilegious tenets: 
That it is demonftrable by. reafon, that all here~ 
tics muft in the end: be either atheifts or force~ 
rers ; becauféi herefy can. only proceed from the 
paffion of pride and felf-fufficiency, which lead to- 
atheifm ; or from curiofity and love of novelty, 
which incline the: mind to the ftudy-of magical 
arts: That forcery follows herefy, as the plague 
follows famine; for herefy is nothing elfe but 
famine, as defcribed’ by the prophet Amos, chap. 
wiii. verfe 11. Not a famine of bread, nora thirft 
of water, but of hearing the words of the Lorf.— 
Moreover herefy is a harlot, as Ifaiah exprefleth 
himfelf— How is the faithful city become a harlot? 
—And as harlots, when paft their beauty, take 
up the trade of procureffes, fo daemons, (as thefe 
good catholics inform us) turn old and obdurate 
heretics into forcerers: Father Maldonatus fees 
the heretics again in the ninth chapter of the 
Apocalypfe come out of the fmoke in form of 
locufts upom the earth, and as Joel the prophet 
writes in the fourth. verfe of his firft chapter-— 
Fhat which the palmer-worm hath left, hath the 
locuft eaten; and that, which the locuft hath left, 
bath the canker-worm eaten; and: that, which the 
cankeraworm hath left, hath the caterpillar eaten— 


Se 
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So in thefe gradations of vermin may be feen 
the ftages of herefy, for what the heretics have 
Jeft the forcerers by the devil’s aid have deftroy- 
ed; and what the forcerers have left the atheifts 
have deftroyed. 
- Having ftated the charge, which my heretical 
readers will perceive is pretty general againft 
them, I fhail proceed to fome faéts in proof, 
One of the moft ftubborn amongft thefe is the 
cafe of an heretical woman in the town of Pa- 
derborn, who brought forth a male infant in a 
parfon’s gown and beaver—padlliatum et pileatum, 
‘ynodo ecelefiafticorum—who from his natural anti- 
pathy to papifts always reviled them wherever 
the met them; this Father Delrius affures us was 
a fa&t of general notoriety, and a juft judgment 
from God on the herefy of the mother. Nide- 
xius in the chapter upon witches #2 Formicaria 
fays that an heretical young witch at Cologn, by 
the help of a demon, took a handkerchief and in 
prefence of a great company of noble {pectators 
tore it into pieces, and immediately afterwards 
produced it whole and entire; this wicked jade 
then took up a glafs, threw it againft the wall, 
broke it into a thoufand fragments, and inftantly 
fhewed it to the company as whole as at firft : 
Niderius concludes, with juft indignation againft 
fach diabolical practices, that this girl was well 
D3 handled 
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-handled‘by the F athers of the Inquifition, where 
her tricks could ftand her in no ftead; which 
indeed is not to be wondered at, as the devil 
himfelf would not chufe to venture before that 
tribunal. Bodinus in his treatife upon daemons 
relates that a conjurer named Trifcalinus per- 
formed fome tricks before Charles the ninth of 
‘France, and by the black art contrived to draw 
into his hand feveral rings from the fingers of a 
courtier, who ftooed at a diftance from him, and 
that every body faw thefe rings fly through the air 
to the conjurer, whereupon the whole company 
rifing up againft him for the performance of 
fuch diabolical feats (que nec arte, nec altu hu- 
mano, nec natura fiert poterant) fell upon him and 
by force brought him to confefs that he con- 
fpired with the devil, which at firft this hardened 
finner was very unwilling to do; Bodinus with 
great candour obferves, that this was indeed a 
blot in the fame of Charles the ninth, who in all 
other refpects was a praife-worthy monarch; 
(alias laudato rege.) When my readers recolle&@ 
the meritorious part that Charles the ninth acted 
in the maflacre of Paris, he will own with me 
that the candour of Bodinus is extraordinary in 
producing a ftory fo much to: the difcredit of a 
praife-worthy prince. 
There was one Zedekiah a Jew phyfician, 
; whe 
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who in prefence of the Emperor Lodowick the 
pious in the year 876 fwallowed a prize-fighter 
on horfeback, horfe and all, (hoplomachum equitem 
devoravit )—Nay he did more, he fwallowed a 
cart loaded with hay, horfes and driver, (currum 
quoque onuftum faeno cum equis et auriga)—he 
cut off people’s heads, hands and feet, which 
he faftened on again in the eyes of all the court, 
whilft the blood was running from them, and in 
a moment the man fo maimed appeared whole ~ 
and unhurt; he caufed the Emperor to hear the 
found of hounds in full chace with fhouts of 
huntfmen and many other noifes ia the air; and 
in the midft of winter fhewed him a garden in 
full bloom with flowers and fruits and birds 
finging in the trees; a moft deteftable piece of 
magic and very unworthy of an emperor to pafs 
over with impunity, for he fuffered the Jew 
doétor to efcape.—As it is always right when a 
man deals'in the marvellous to quote his autho- 
rity, I beg leave to inform the incredulous rea- 
der, (if any there be) that I take thefe facts upon 
the credit of the learned Joannes Trithemius, a 
very ferious and refpectable author.—-One more 
cafe in point occurs to me, which I thal flate, 
and then releafe my readers from the conjurers 
circle, and this is the cafe of one Diodorus, vul- 
garly called Liodorws, a Sicilian conjurer, who 
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by fpells and inchantments turned men into 
brute animals and metamorphofed almoft every 
thing he laid his hands on; this fellow, when 
the inhabitants of Catana would have perfuaded 
him to let them hang him quietly and content- 
edly, as a conjurer and heretic ought, took couns 
fel of the devil and cowardly flew away to By- 
zantium by the fhorteft paflage through the air 
to the great difappointment of the f{peCtators ; 
being purfued by the officers of juftice, not in- 
deed through the air, but as juftice is accuftomed 
to travel pede claudo, he took a fecond flight, and 
alighting in the city of Catana was providentially 
caught by Leo the good bifhop of that city, who 
throwing him into a fiery furnace, roafted this 
ftrange bird to the great edification of all be- 
holders (fed tandem .a Leone Catanen/i epifcopo, di- 
wind viriute ex improvifo captus, frequenti in me~ 
did urbe populo, in fornacem igneam injectus, ignis 
incendto confumptus eft )—This anecdote is to be 
found in Thamas Fazellus, (4d. 5. c. 2. and 
again lib. 3. deca. 1, rerum Sicularum) wha 
clofes his account with the following pious re- 
mark, naturally arifing from his fubje, “and 
which I fhall fet down in his own words—Sie 
divina juftitia prevaluit, et qui fe judicibus forte 
minus jufto zelo motis eripuerat, e fancti viri mani- 
bus clabi non potuit, “ Thus,” fays he, “ divine 

* juftice 
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<< juftice prevailed; and he, who had {natched 
“* himfelf out of the hands of judges, who per- 
“haps were actuated by a zeal not fo juft as it 
“ fhould be, coyld not efcape from this holy 
* perfon,” 


N° XXXIV. 


Quis labor pic fuperis cantus herbalq; fequendi, 
Spernendiq; timor ? Cujus commercia patti 
Obftriétos habuere Deos? Parere neceffe eft, 

An juvat ? Ignotd tantum pietate merentur, 

An tacitis valuere minis? Hoc juris in omnes 
Eft illis fuperos ? An habent hac carmina certum 
Imperiofa Deum, qui mundum cogere, quicquid 


Cogitur ipfe, potest ? 
(Lucan. lib. vi. 491, &c.) 


AVING in my preceding paper fated 

A fome of the proofs, by which the ortho- 
dox theologicians make good their charge of 
forcery againft Heretics, Jews and Mahometans, 
and fhewn from their authorities, faithfully and 
correctly quoted, how naturally the devil and 
his agents take to all thofe, who feparate from 
8 the 
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the mother church of Rome ; having alfo briefly 
‘deduced the hiftory of magic from its origin and 
inventian, and taken fome. notice of thofe paf 
fages in holy writ, where forcerers and magici- 
ans are made mention of, I fhall now proceed to 
a more interefting part of my fubje@t, in which 
I fhall lay open the arcana of the art magic, and 
dhew what that wicked and myfterious compact 
is, on which it depends, and explain the nature 
of thofe diabolical engagements, which a man 
muft enter into before he can became an adept 

in forcery. | 
‘This compact or agreement, as grave and 
Jearhed authors inform us, is fometimes made 
exprefsly with the great deyil himfelf in perfon, 
corporally prefent before witnefles, who takes an 
oath of homage and allegiance from, his yaffal, 
aid then endows him with the powers of magic: 
‘This was the cafe with a certain Arragonefe 
nobleman, which Heifterback in his treatife upon 
miracles tells us he was a witnefs to, alfo of the 
Vidame Theophylus in the year 537, as related 
by Sigifbert: Sometimes it is done by memorial 
or addrefs in writing, in the manner of certain 
Nerman heretics, who wrote a petition to the 
Sybills, as chief of the necromancers : This pe- 
tition fets forth that, WHEREAS the parties 
““ underfigning had entered into certain articles 
“ ang 
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“Cand conditions and by folemn engagement 
** bound: themfelves faithfully to perform the 
«fame, they now pray in the firft place the rati- 
** fication of thofe articles.and conditions on the 
“‘ part of the Sybills; and that they would be 
“¢ pleafed in conformity thereunto to order and 
«< dire their: under-agents and familiars to’ do 
“ fuit and fervice to the contracting parties 
*< acreeably to condition; and that’ when they 
*¢ were fummoned and invokedsto appear, they 
“would be promptly forth-coming, not in their 
<< own fhapes, to the annoyance and’ offence of 
*¢ the contracting parties, but {prucely and hand+ 
*© fomely, like perfonable gentlemen ;:alfo that 
‘the petitioners might be difcharged: from the 
“ ceremony of compelling them by the drawing 
“of a circle, or of confining themfelves:c or their 
“ familiars within the fame. 

“¢ Secondly, ‘That the Sybills would be pleafed 
<< to affix fome feal or fignature to the conven- 
“tion, by which its power and efficacy with 
“‘ their fubfervient familiars might be rendered 
“ more fecure and permanent. 

** Thirdly, ‘That the petitioners may be ex- 
“‘ empted from all danger, whith might other- 
“ wife accrue to: them, from the civil authority 
“ of magiftrates or the inquifitorial power of the 


© church, 
«“ Fourthly, 
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«“ Fourthly, that all the temporal underta- 
“kings and purfuits of the petitioners in the 
“ courts and councils of princes may profper 
“ and fucceed; and that good luck may attend 
“them in all kinds of gaming to their fuitable 
“ profit and advantage. 

“ Laftly, That their enemies of all forts may 
« have no power over them to do them hurt. 

_ “ That thefe conditions being granted and 
“ performed, the petitioners on their part folemn- 
“ly promife and vow perpetual fealty and alle- 
“ siance to their fovereigns, the Sybills, as in 
the convention itfelf is more fully fet forth; 
“ and that they will faithfully, and fo long as they 
“ fhall live, make a facrifice and oblation of one 
“ human foul, every year to be offered up on the 
“ day and hour of the day, in which this con- 
“ vention fhall be ratified and confirmed by the 
« Sybilline powers ; Provided always, ‘That the 
*‘ faid high and mighty powers fhall fully and 
™ bona fide perform what is therein. ftipulated 
“and agreed to on their parts in the premif- 
(<4 es.” 

This document is faithfully tranflated from 
Father Delrius’s Latin treatife Di/quifitionum 
Mazgicarum, Lib. 2. Queft. 4: He fays that it 
‘was publicly burned at Paris together with the 
books of Pigs it refers to, and he quotes the 

authority 
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authority of Crefpetus de odio Satana Difcurfu 15. 
for a more particular account ; but as Crefpetus’s 
book is not in my reach I can trace the ftery no 

further. : 
In both thefe cafes, whether the parties con- 
tract viva voce, or proceed by petition, the con- 
ditions are the fame and confift, as we are told, 
in an. exprefs renunciation of the Chriftian creed; 
the baptifmal rites are reverfed, and the devil, 
or his reprefentative, fcratches out the crofs 
from the forehead with his nails, and re-baptizes 
his vaflal by a name of his own devifing; thefe 
are indifpenfable conditions: The devil alfe ex- 
ats fome rag or remnant of his vaffal’s gar- 
ment, as a badge of allegiance, and compels him 
to make the oath within a circle drawn upon the 
ground, (which being a figure without begin- — 
ning or end is a fymbol of divinity) in this circle 
the figure of a crofs is to be traced out, on which 
the magician elect tramples and kicks with dif- 
dain ; he then requefts the devil to ftrike his 
name out of the book of life, and infcribe it in’ 
the book of death; he next promifes to make 
monthly or quarterly facrifices to the devil, which 
female magicians or witches perform by fucking 
out the breath of a new-born male infant; he 
proceeds to put fome fecret mark upon himfelf 
with the peint of a needle, as the fign of the 
Beaft 
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Beaft or Antichrift, in which mark, there is. 
great potency, and in fome cafes, according to 
Ireneus, it appears that the devil infifts upor 
cauterizing his difciples in the upper membrane 
of the right ear; in others, according to Ter- 
tullian, in the forehead ; this being done the 
magician elect vows eternal enmity againft the. 
Eucharift, the Bleffled Virgin, the Saints, the 
Holy Relics and Images, and. forfwears confef= 
fion for ever; upon which the devil ratifies his 
part of the compact, and the magic ceremony is 

complete. 
On thefe conditions the devil feldom, if ever, 
takes a terrific form, for fear of deterring his 
votaries, and oftentimes appears in great beau= 
ty and with a very winning addrefs, as he did to 
Theodore Maillot, deputy governor of Lorraine, 
vifiting him in the fhape of a very pretty girl, 
(lepidd et liberali forma puella) and promifing him 
a certain great lady in marriage, with whom 
Maillot was diftractedly in love; the conditions, 
ftipulated by the devil on this vifit were of a 
piece,with the lovely form he aflumed, for they 
confifted in injuntions only to perform all the 
Chriftian and moral duties, to obferve his meagre 
days, to fay his mafles, and be regular in his 
confeffions : Thefe unexpected ftipulations threw 
Maillot inte fo deep a melancholy, that his do- 
meftic 
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tiieftic chaplain, obferving it, extorted from hint 
a confeflion of all that had paffed, and pioufly 
difluaded him from any further interviews of 
that fort: Remigius, who relates the ftory in 
his Dzmonolatria, gravely obferves the judg- 
ment of heaven foon overtook him in a very ex= 
traordinary manner, for his horfe fell down upon 
fmooth ground, and Maillot broke his neck by 
the fall. : 

As to the magic powers, which the devil im-« 
parts in return for thefe conceffions of his vota- 
ries, theologicians have different opinions, fome 
giving more and fome lefs credit to the miracle ; 
but the general opinion amongft them is that 
they are performed by the devil and his demons 
by the -celerity of art and motion with which 
ene thing is fubftituted for another, but that 
there is no new creation in the cafe. They do, 
not doubt but that there are certain figures, 
mames and characters, which have a magical 
power, as the nine cauldrons, the names of the 
four principal hinges of the world, the three- 
times-feven charaGters of Mahometan device and 
many others; that there are rings and feals, 
which are amulets and charms, infcribed with 
the names of Raphael, Salomon, Zachariah, Fli- 
zeus, Conftantine, The Maccabees and others 5 
shat certain figns in the Zodiac engraved upon 

gems 
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gems have good or evil properties, for inftance, 
Aries, Leo and Sagittarius make a man be- 
loved; Virgo, Taurus and Capricornus make 
him religious ; Gemini, Libra and Aquarius 
produce friendfhip ; whilft Cancer, Scorpio and 
Pifces create falfehood:-The chara@ter of Sa 
turn gives ftrength ; Jupiter good fortune ; Mars 
victory ; Sol riches; Venus prevents drowning, 
and Luna has the fame virtue with Venus: The 
figure of an afs, engraved on a chryfolite, im- 
parts the gift of prophecy; that of a dragon 
gives riches, and that of a frog gives friendfhip : 
It was the prevailing opinion in Flanders that a 
man born on Eafter-eve had the gift of curing 
fevers ; fo had the feventh fon, where no daugh- 
ter interpofed ; whereas the gift, which the kings 
of England had of touching for the evil, expired 
ctipon the herefy of Henry the eighth, though 
William Tooker wrote books to prove that 
Queen Elizabeth, then on the throne, inherited 
this virtue with the crown; this doétrine of 
Tooker is frenuoufly controverted by Delrius 
the Jefuit of Salamanca, and his argument is 
very logical and decifive: ALiracula propria funt 
ecclefie Catholica ; fed Elizabetha eft extra eccle= 
Jiam Catholicam, et nulli dantur qui fit extra eccle- 
fram Catholicam; argo Elizabetha non dantur mi- 
racula. Q.E.D. Again, Non poffunt miracula 


freri 
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Ffreri ad confirmationem falfe fideis fed fides, quam 
profitetur Elizabetha, eft falfa fides; ergo ad con- 
_ firmationem fidei, quam profitetur Elizabetha, non 
poffient freri miracula—And who now thall Md 
our de defenders of the faith ?° 

It is acknowledged that forcerers and magici- 
ans can blight the grain, deftroy the fruits. of 
the earth and make a bad harveft; which Remi-_ 
gius affures us is done by fprinkling certain du 
in the air, which the demon makes up and fup- 
plies them with for the purpofe.— 


Carmine lafa Ceres ferilem venefcit in herbam ; 
Deficiunt lefi carmine fontis aye 5 
Wicibus glandes, cantataq; vitibus uva 
Decidit, et nullo poma movente fluunt. 
Ov1p. 


¢ Witches can blight our corn by magic fpell, 

«* And with enchantments dry the {pringing well, 
«* Make grapesand acorns fall at their command, 
s¢ And ftrip our orchards bare without a hand, pig 


Remigius fays the dzmons do riotroiily amake 
up this powder or duft for the witches, but ‘are 
particularly indulgent: to them’ inthe article jof , 
ground- -mice, with which they” devour all the 
roots of the grafs’ and grain ; ‘that’ the gad- fly is_ 
_ always within call; arid that they- have ‘plenty of 
wolves at- command: to’ fend into’ “any ‘fold-or 
flock they think proper to deftroy: The learned 
“= Vor, II, E &® author 
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author doubts if the devil actually makes thefe 
wolves de novo, but rather thinks that he hunts 
them up togéther; and drives the country ; if this 
fport does not fucceed to his wifh, he thinks it 
probable the demons themfelyés execute the 
mifchief in the fhapes of wolves—(verifimile vi- 
detur demones effes qui [pecie lupind talem pauperiem 
faciunt)—He tells us that he has brought many 
witches to aa thefe things, and though he 
acknowledges the. power of their fpells for pro- 
ducing meats and viands, that have the appearance 
of a fumptuous feaft, which the devil furnifhes, 
ftill he gives a bad account of his cookery, for 
that divine providence feldom permits the meat 
to be good, but that it has generally fome bad 
tafte or finell, moftly wants falt, and the feaft is 

often without bread. 
Though heretics have obftinately denied the 
copulation of wizards with the female demons 
called Succubz ; and of witches with the males, - 
or Incubi, yet the whole authority of the Catho- 
‘lic church with the bull of Pope Innocent VIII. 
exprefsly affirms it for a fa&t—(Communis tamen 
hac if fententia Patrum, Theologorum et Philom 
fophirim doflorum—et pro etidem pugnat bulla In- 
nocentii VUI. Pontificis contra maleficos).—It is 
alfo an erthedsx opinion, that children may 
be begotten by this diabolical commerce, and 
A there 
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there is little doubt but that Luther was the 
fon of an Incubus. That witches are carried 
through the air by certain fpells is confirmed by 
a hoft of witneffés, and the operation is generally 
performed by fmearing the body with a certain 
ointment, prepared by the demons; this oint- 
ment feveral people have innocently made ufe of, 
particularly hufbands of ladies ufing witchcraft, 
and have found themfelves wafted up chimnies 
and through windows at a furious rate and tranf- 
ported fometimes an hundred miles from their 
own homes: Many curious inftances might be 
enumerated, but having related fo many I for- 
bear to trefpafs on my reader’s patience any 
longer. 
- I fhould be loth to have it fuppofed that I 
have feleGted thefe anecdotes and quotations for 
the perpofe merely of cafting a ridicule on the 
fuperftition of the Catholic church; I can truly 
declare I did not take up the fubject with any 
fuch defign, and held the principle of religious 
animofity in as much abhorrence as any man 
living. When I have faid this in my own de- 
fence, I think it neceflary to add, that all the ac- 
counts I have turned over, which are pretty vo- 
juminous, are replete with the fame or greater ~ 
abfurdities, than thefe I have produced; all the 
reafoning is nothing but a mafs of ignorance, 
Ea refined 
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refined upon by fubtlety, infpired by fuperftition,. 
and edged with acrimony againft fchifmatics and, 
heretics, upon whom this terrible engine of for- 
cery has been turned with a {pirit of perfecution, 
that does no credit to the parties who employed 

It. : ? 
‘The faét is that the Chriftian church in. the 
early ages foon difcovered two important mat- 
ters of faith in the facred writings, which might. 
be made ufeful weapons in her pofleffion ; I mean. 
miracles and forceries; the one fhe referved to 
herfelf, the other the beftowed upon her ene-. 
mies ; and though there is:every reafon. to con- 
clude that both had ceafed in the world, .fhe 
found her own intereft was concerned in pro- 
longing their exiftence: The ages. that fucceed- 
ed to the introduction of Chriftianity were foon 
caft into the profoundett i ignorance by the i irrup- 
tions of the barbarous nations, and credulity na- 
turally follows ignorance: the terrors of magic 
in thofe dark times readily took hold of fuperfti-. 
tious minds; every thing that. the dawnings of 
feience ftruck out in that night of reafon, every 
thing t that reviving art invented, even the little 
juggling tricks and deceptions, that flight of hand 
“performed to fet the crowd agape and fupport a 
vagrant life in idlenefs, were charged to forcery, 
and tortures were employed to force out con; 
feflions 
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feflions of fecret dealings and compacts with the 
devil, and his agents. Thofe confeffions were 
undoubtedly made, and as full and circumftantial 
as the inquifitor chofe to prefcribe, and being 
publithed with the authority of office had their 
influence with mankind and were believed; nay, 
it is but fair to fuppofe that the fathers and doc- 
tors of the church themfelves believed them, and 
were fincere in their endeavours to extirpate: 
forcery, thinking that they did God fervice. 
When we read of people being thrown alive 
into the flames for playing a few juggling tricks, 
which now would. not pafs upon the vulgar at a 
country fair, and the devil himfelf brought in ‘to 
father the performance, it is fhocking to huma- 
nity,and a violence to reafon; but we {hall cru- 
elly err.againft both by afcribing all thefe acts 
to perfecution, when ignorance and credulity 
areentitled to fo great a fhare of them: The 
churchmen of thofe ages were hot exempt from 
the errors and. darknefs of the time they lived in, 
and vgry, many of them not only believed the 
forceries of the heretics, but fwallowed the mit 
-racles, of the faints: “The genius of the Catholic 
religion in this illuminated and liberal period is 
of a different complexion from,what the nature 
of my fubject has obliged me: to difplay ; of the 
_enlarged and truly Chriftian principles, which now 
3 : E 3 prevail 
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prevail amongft the profeffors of that fy{tem of. 
faith, the world abounds with examples, and I 
am perfuaded, that if the tribunal of the Inquifi-. 
tion was put afide, (a tribunal fo dire4ly adverfe 
to the religion of Chrift) the hateful tenet of in- 
tolerancy would foon be done away, and a fpirit 
of meeknefs and mercy, more confentaneous to 
‘the principles of the prefent Catholics, would 
univerfally prevail. 


N° XXXV. 


Y revifing what hiftory has delivered of the 
) firfk poets of Greece we fhall be able to 
form a very tolerable conjecture of the authors, 
whofe works Pififtratus collected at the time he 
inftituted his library in Athens ; but before I 
undertake this, it is proper to remark that fome 
authorities, ancient as well as modern, have 
afcribed the honour of compiling Homer’g rhap- 
fodies to Hipparchus the fon of Pififtratus, and 
not to Pififtratus himfelf: I am not willing 
therefore to pafs over the queftion without fome 
explanation of it. 
The ancient authorities I allude to are thofe » 
of Plato in his Hipparchus, and Allian in the 
fecond 
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fecond article of his eighth book: The firft is a 
naked affertion ; the fecond fets forth more cir- 
eumftantialy—That Hipparchus the fon of Pifi-, 
Srratus was the firft, who brought Homer’s pocms 
to Athens and made the rhapfedif?s rehearfe them 
in the general affembly of the Grecian fiates—But 
this author, who is generally a faithful though a 
minute collector of anecdotes, exprefsly contra- 
dicts himfelf in the fourteenth article of the thir- 
teenth book, and tells us that Pififtratus com- 
piled the Iliad and Odyfley of Homer: Cicera 
in the quotation from his Orator mentioned in a 
preceding paper gives the credit of the work to 
Pififtratus; Suidas under the article of Homer 
fays—That various perfons were at the pains of 
colleéting and arranging thefe hooks in fucceeding 
times, but of thefe Pififtratus of Athens was the 
fir#.—Euftathius in his commentary on the Iliad 
concurs in the fame teftimony; he fays—That 
the grammarians who compiled the Ihad, did it, as 
it is faid, by command of Pifiivatus; that they cor- 
rected it at difcretion, and that the principal of 
thefe was Ariftarchus, and next to him Lenodotus, ». 
(Comm. ad Iliad, ib. t.) In this latter particular 
the learned commentator has fallen into an er- 
ror; for it is well known that the celebrated 
critic Ariftarchus, as well as Zenodotus, lived 
many years after the time of Pififtratus: I fhali 

E 4 mention 
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mention only one authority more on the fame 
fide of the queftion, which I take to be move 
decifive' than any of the foregoing, and this is an 
ancient epigrammatift, who in a diftich upon a 
ftatue of Pififtratus celebrates him on this very 
account, and gives a very probable conjecture, 
that this ftatue was ereCted in commemoration 
of the great work of the above-mentioned com- 
pilation. (Anthol. lib. iv. cap. iv.) 

’ From thefe authorities, as well as from ftrength 
of circumftance, it feems highly probable that the 
founder of the firft public library fhould be ftu- 
dious to enrich his collection with the poems of 
the Iliad and Odyfiey. 

This important work was both extremely dif- 
ficult to. execute, and attended with very con- 
fiderable expence in. the progrefs of it. The 
rhapfodies of Homer were fcattered up and down 
amongft the cities of Greece, which the itine- 
rant poet had vifited, and were neceflarily in a 
very mutilated {tate or recorded in men’s me- 
mories after an imperfect manner and by piece- 
meal only: In fome places thefe ineftimable re- 
liques had been confumed by fire; and: in the 
lapfe of-time it is natural to fuppofe they had 
fuffered many injuries by accident, and not a few 
by interpolation. Solon himfelf is accufed: of 
having made infertions in favour of-the A theni- 

ans 
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ans for political purpofes. Nothing but the 
moft timely exertions could have refcued them 
from oblivion, and Pififtratus by reftoring Homer 
has juftly made his own name the: companion of 
the poet’s in immortality: © To his ardour we 
are indebted for their prefent exiftence.. Under- 
ftanding that. there were rhapfodifts, who went 
about the feveral Grecian ftates reciting, fome 
an hundred, fome-a thoufand lines in “detached 
- pafiages of the Iliad and Odyfley, he caufed pub- 
lic proclamation to be made of his defign to collect 
thofe famous poems, offering a reward to every 
man, who fhould bring him any fragment to affift 
his intended compilation, and appointing proper 

perfons to receive their refpective contributions. 
The refort on this occafion foon became prodi= 
gious; Pififtratus however, {till intent upon the 
work, adhered to his conditions, and let no man 
go away without his reward, though the fame 
paffages had been furnifhed ever fo often by 
others before him: The infpectors of the work 
by thefe means had an opportunity of collating 
one with the other, and rejecting what appeared 
{purious*upon collation: This was an office of 
great delicacy, and the ableft men of the time 
were felected for that purpofe, with liberal ‘allow~ 
ances for their trouble; they were many ia 
number, “and when each had made his feparate 
II collection, 
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collection, and the rhapfodifts ceafed to come in, 
Pififtratus caufed them all to aflemble and pros 
duce their feveral copies for general reviews 
‘The whole was now arranged according to the 
natural order of the poems, and in that order 
fubmitted to the final fupervifion of two perfons, 
who were judged moft competent: The poem, 
thus compiled and corrected according to their 
judgment and difcretion, was fairly tranfcribed 
and the copy with great folemnity depofited in 
the library: Had the like care been extended te 
the Margites and the reft of Homer’s poems, 
the world would probably have now been in 
poffeffion of them alfo; and it is fair to conclude 
from the circumftance of their extinction, that 
both the Iliad and Odyfley would have fhared the 
fame fate, had not this event fo happily taken 
place under the patronage of Pififtratus. Let us 
mark this era therefore as the moft important 
in the annals of literature, and let every man, 
who admires the genius of Homer, revere the 
memory of Pififtratus. | 

Lycurgus we know brought Homer’s poems 
out of Afia, and difperfed them amongft his 
countrymen at Lacedemon; but Lycurgus con- 


fidered thefe poems as a colletion of maxims — 


moral and political; he knew the influence, 
which poetry has over rude uncivilized tempers, 


and 
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and the fame reafons, that engaged him to em«. 
ploy the fongs of Thales the Cretan in his firft 
preludes towards a conftitution of government, 
led him to adopt and import the epic poems of 
the Iliad and Odyffey: He faw they were of a 
fublime and animating caft, infpiring principles 
of religion, love of our country, contempt of 
death and every heroic virtue, that can dignify 
man’s nature; that they manifefted to Greece 
what misfortunes attended the difunion of her 
powers, and what thofe powers were capable of 
performing, when united; he wifhed to fee an 
indiffoluble alliance and compact of all the ftates 
of Greece for their common glory and defence, 
but he wifhed to fee the ftate of Sparta, like the 
fons of Atreus, at the head of the league: In all 
thefe particulars the poems of Homer fully met 
his wifhes and fell in with his views, and as he 
had made his obfervations on the manners and 
charaéters of the Afiatics during his travels 
amongft them, he perfuaded himfelf the time 
might come, when the united arms of Greece 
would again prevail over the nations of the Eaft, 
efpecially when the natural bravery of the Greeks 
“was ftimulated by an heroic poem fo flattering 
to their country and fo encouraging to their 

hopes. 
Pififtratus om the other hand was actuated by 
ne 
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no fuch public principles; but, though he had> 
not a patriotic, yet he had an elegant mind, and: 
the fame love of learning, which had dictated 
the thought of erecting a public repofitory for 
fuch works of genius as were worthy to be pre- 
ferved, infpired him with the ambition of being 
the editor of Homer’s feattered: remains: ‘This 
never once occurred to the Spartan legiflator, 
who valued them not as poems, but as precepts, 
in which light they were no lefs beneficial in 
their feparated {tate than when complete. 

' The Athenian tyrant contemplated them with 
the eye of a critic, and perceiving they would 
make the fublimeft and moft-perfect compilation 
the world had ever feen, he ufhered them into it 
with all the paflion of an enthufiaft: As he evi- 
dently perceived they inculcated no do€trines 
inimical to monarchy, on the contrary that they 
recommended: acquiefcence under rule and obe- 
dience to difcipline, he obliged the’ rhapfodifts to 
rehearfe them publicly in the ears-of Greece at 
the great feftival of the Panathenea, 

The publication of Homer’s poems in this 
ftate of perfection was the caufe that produced 
fuch' a flow of compofitions, efpecially in the 
dramatic line ; for, as I before obferved, it ope- 
rated to the difcouragement of epic writing, and 
few. inftances of any poems «under that deferip- 


ei ® tion 
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tion occur after the compilation of the Iliad and. 
Odyfley> Men of genius are not eafily difpofed 
to imitate what they defpair of equalling, and 
the contemplation of a perfect: work in any . 
branch of compofition will of courfe deter other 
adventurers’ from. inferior attempts. 

The drama was now in-its:dawn and had 
made fome advances before the:compilation of 
the Iliad and.Odyfley, but it received fuch im= 
provement from thofe poems, that it is generally 
afferted,, and: by Ariftotle amongft others,: to have 
derived its. origin from Homer; in the further 
progrefs of thefe.papers I fhall: fully examine 
how that queftion ftands, for the prefent it will 
be my purpofe to take a review of the ftate of 
literature in Greece. at this! remarkable: period, 
when Pififtratus founded his library in Athens ; 
a difquifition, which, although it will-carry us 
into times of very remote antiquity and of doubt- 
ful hiftory,- will- I, hope prove. not devoid of 
entertainment even to fuch of my readers, as 
have not habituated. themfelves to ftudies of 
this nature. tt!" ip eer 

It is for the fake of fuch, and in juftice to the 
epinion I would with to imprefs of the amiable 
charaéter of Pififtratus, that I fubjoin to this 
paper fome explanation of the term Tyrant, by 
which in conformity to hiftory I have been 

obliged 
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obliged to deriominate him: The word accord- 
ihg to our conftruétion of it conveys the moft 
ddious idéa, but when it was applied to Pifi- 
ftratus it was a title of royalty and not a term 
of reproach: In the age of Homer, Hefiod and 
the Greek poets of that date the word was not in 
ufe; they ufed no term but Bajileus, which they 
applied even to the crueleft of defpots, as the » 
learned reader may be convinced of, if he will 
confult the Odyfley, (Rhap. E. 84.) This is a 
point of criticifm fo well agreed upon by all 
philologifts, that the Hymn to Mars, which 
fome have attributed to Homer, is by internal 
éviderice riow fully convicted of being pofterior 
to him, becaufe the term Tyrannus is found in 
it. The word is faid to be derived from the 
‘Tyrrhehians and to have come into ufe about 
the age of Archilochus, who flourifhed in the 
eighteenth Olympiad, many years fubfequent to 
Homer and prior to Pififtratus, at which time, 
(viz. the age of Archilochus) Gyges, Tyrant of 
Lydia, was the firft fo intitled: For this we 
have the authority of Euphorion, a writer born 
in the exxvi Olympiad, and librarian to. Anti- 
ochus the Great, king of Syria; alfo of Clemens 
the hiftorian, (Strom. 1.) , 
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N° XXXVI. 


NOW propofe to review the ftate of liter2- 
s& ture in Greece antecedent to the time when 
Pififtratus founded his library in Athens. 
Letters, or the alphabet; were probably ims 
ported into Greece from Pheetiicia: This is 
afcribed to the poet Linus ; this poet, according 
to the fabulous tafte of the times; was of divine 
erigin, being reputed the fon of Apollo by 
Terpfichore, according to other accounts of 
either Mercury, or Amphimarus, by Urania: 
If in a pedigree fo doubtful we may chufe for 
ourfelves, Mercury, as ihventor of the lyré, 
feems to have a preferable claim to Amphimartis 
er Apollo, for Linus is faid to have been the 
father of lyric poetry; he is alfo recorded as thé 
inftructor of Hercules in Jetters, but if the elder 
Orpheus was alfo his difciple, he muft have been 
of too early an age to have been contemporary 
with Hercules, for Orpheus is placed eleven 
ages before the fiege of Troy. Hercules may 
have been inftru@ted by the Theban Linus, who 
was confiderably junior to this df Chalcedon ; 
Liniis of Thebes was the fon of the poet Eus 
mélpus, and imparted to Gréece the knowledge 
of the globes; he¢ alfo before the time of Hefiod 
compofed 
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compofed a poem, in which he gives the gene- 
alogy of the deities ; all we know refpecting it is 
that it differs in fome particulars from Hefiod’s 
Theogony: He -paid dearly for the honour of 
being .Hercules’s preceptor, for that deified 
hero, put Linus to death; though he gave the 
genealogy of the heathen gods, he is fuppofed to 
have. taught a fublimer doctrine of the Unity of 
the Supreme Being. 

Of the name of Orpheus grammarians reckon 
no fewer than five epic: poets; their hiftories are 
involved in fable,.and their diftin@tions uncertain 
and obfcure. . Hbe.Thracian Orpheus, who is 
the elder of the»name, is faid. to have been the 
difciple of Linus:and.to have lived before the 
Trojan war eleven ages: He was a prophet as 
well:as a poet, and inftituted many ceremonies 
in the Pagan theology; he delivered’ precepts in 
verfe ‘relative to, the modes of ‘initiation: The 
myfterious. rites of Ceres and Bacchus are fup- 
pofed.to have originated with him, but as it is 
pretty clear that thefe rites were, Egyptian, they 
might be introduced, but not invented, by Or- 
pliengenaid ncdsd | 
: <The fecond Orpheus was firnamed Ciconzeus 
or Arcas, and ‘wasalfo of Thracian extration ; 
he is faid to have flourifhed two generations be- 
fore the fiege' of Troy; he alfo was an heroic 
. ros poet 
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poet and wrote fables and -hymins addreffed to 
the deities. Orpheus Odryfius and Orpheus 
Camarinzeus were epic poets, but he, who was 
firnamed. Crotoniates, was contemporary with 
Pififtratus and lived in great favour and famili- 
arity at the Athenian court; he is faid to have 
written the Argonautics, the hymns. and the 
poems, de Lapidibus now in our hands. 
_ The antients, in the true. fpirit of fable, 
afcribed miraculous powers:.to-the harmony of 
Orpheus’s lyre, and almoft all. the Roman poets 
have echoed his praifes inthe fame fanciful 
ftrain. Ovid gives us a lift of foreft trees that 
danced to his lyre, as long as a gardener’s ca- 
lendar: (AZetam. fab. 2. lib. 10.) Seneca in his 
Hercules Furens_ gives him power over. woods, 
rivers, rocks, wild beafts and infernal {pirits, 
(Herc. Fur. 569.) Horace adds to thefe the 
winds, and Manilius places his lyre amongft the 
conftellations, having enumerated all its fuper- 
natural properties_in the following fhort but 
comprehenfive and nervous defcription, - 


At lyra diduétis per calum cornibus inter 
Sidera confpicitur, qua quondam ceperat Orpheus 
Omne quod attigerat cantu; Manefq; per ipfos 
Fecit iter, domuitq; infernas carmne leges. 
| Huic fimilis bonos, fimilifg; potentia caufe s 
ioe, Wee -ccdgpiniag 0K Tine 
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Tunc filvas et faxa trahens, nune fideraducit, 
Et rapit immenfum mundi revolubilis orbeme. 
Mant. 


Of the name of Afifeus there were alfo feve~ 
ral poets; the elder, or Athenian Mufeus, for 
of Antiphemus, was the feholar of Orpheus. 
The poetry of thefe antient bards was chiefly 
addrefled to the fervices of religion; their hymns. 
were chaunted as parts of divine worfhip, and 
the power of divination was afcribed to them, as 
the natural tribute of a barbarous multitude to 
men ef fuperior and enlightened talents: The 
knowledge of fimples and their ufe in healing 
difeafes or wounds was amongft the arts, by 
which thefe early benefactofs. to mankind at- 
tracted the reverence of the vulgar, and Mufeus 
is faid to have compofed a poem on the cure of 
difeafes: This Mufeus was the father of Eu- 
molpus, and it will be found by them, who have 
curiofity to fearch into the records of thefe an- 
tient bards, that the great prerogatives of pro-~ 
phet and poet defcended regularly through cer- 
tain families after the manner. of the Eaftern and 
-Jewith cafts.. Eumolpus, who was of this family, 
befides the hymns and verfes he compofed upon 
the myfteries of Ceres and Bacchus,  poffeffed 
the art of divination by: infpeétion of the human 
palm ; an art of Egyptian origin. id 

Thamyrisy, 
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Thamyris, the fon of Philammon, is reckoned 
amongft the epic poets, who flourifhed before 
the time of Homer: He compofed a long poem, 
confifting of nearly three thoufand lines, intitled. 
The Theology; but.as this could not be deno« 
minated an epic poem, and as no record remains. 
of any compofition of his in that branch of po- 
etry, it is a great doubt whether it is not owing, 
to the fictions of the early grammiarians, who 
were induftrious to detraét from the originality 
of Homer’s epic, that Thamyris and fo many 
others are enumerated under that defcription of 
poets antecedent to Homer; for fome accounts 
make ‘Thamyris the eighth epic poet prior to 
Homer, an authority to which no credit feems 
due. — 

Marfyas and Olympus are fappofed to have 
lived in the time of the Argonautic expedition, 
but they, as well as “mpbion, are more cele- 
brated for their mufical talents and inventions, 
- than for their fkill in poetry: Of Demodocus, 
Phemius and Afbolus the Centaur, fuppofed to 
have been poets antecedent to Homer, I find no 
particulars. 

The exa& time, in which Hefiod lived, as ‘re- 
ferring to the age of Homer, remains a point of 
controverfy in the chronology of the; poets: 
‘They, who give credit to the verfes he is by 

ae fome 
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fome fuppofed to have written in competition 
with Homer, muft place him as his contempo- 
rary; the beft authorities fix him in a period 
- fomewhat antecedent to Homer’s; Aulus Gel- 
lius inclines to the opinion of Hefiod being pof- 
terior to Homer, but Ariftophanes in his comedy 
of The Frogs places Homer in order of time 
after Hefiod: He introduces the poet A®fchylus 
reciting the praifes of Orpheus in the firft place, 
fecondly of Mufzus, thirdly of Hefiod, and laftly 
of Homer, which order of placing them the old 
{choliaft interprets to apply to the times, in 
which they lived; the paflage is as follows: 


«¢ The holy rites of worfhip Orpheus taught, 

¢¢ And warned me to abftain from human blood s 
*¢ In divination and the healing arts 

*¢ Mufeus was my mafter: Hefiod gave 

s¢ The ufeful leffon how to till the earth, 

‘© And mark’d the feafons when to fow the grain, 
« And when to reap; but Homer, bard divine! 

** Gods, to what heighth he foars, whilft he arrays 
s¢ The warrior bright in arms, directs the fight, 

«* And with heroic virtue fires the foul !” 


(ArisTorH,. Frocs.) 


The bards of the Orphean family and others 
of high antiquity employed their talents in com- 
pofing hymns and offices of devotion; and it is 


natural that'fuch fhould be the firft ufe and ap- 


plication 
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plication of the powers of poetry; the reafon is 
_good’on both fides why there fhould in all times 
_have fubfifted an alliance between poetry and 
prayer. Metre aids and is adapted to the me- 
mory; it accords to mufic and is the vehicle of 
enthufiafm ; it makes the moral doétrines of re- 
ligion more fublime, and the myfterious ones 
more profound; it can render truth more awful 
and fuperftition more impofing: If the eaftern 
nations have fet apart a language for their priefts 
and dedicated it as facred to the purpofes of 
prayer, we may well believe that the antient 
heathen bards, who were chiefly Afiatic Greeks, 
performed religious rites and ceremonies in me- 
tre, with accompaniments of mufic, to which 
they were deyoted in the extreme: The hymns 
of David and the patriarchal prophecies were in 
metre, and fpeak for themfelves; we have the 
fame authority for knowing that the Chaldean 
worlhip was accompanied with mufic; the fact 
does not need illuftration; the divinations of 
Mufeus and the hymns of Orpheus were of the 
fame charaéter ; initiations were performed, ora- 
cles were delivered and even laws promulgated 
in verfe: The influence of poetry over the hu- 
man heart is coeval with it, not limited by time 
er country, but univerfal to’ the world in all its 
me and all its periods; it is the language of 

3 rapture, 


yeti 
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rapture, fprings with invention and flows with 
devotion; the enthufiaft in love or glory bFeaks 
forth ‘into it fpontanéoufly, and the voice of la-~ — 
“mentation, attuned by fenfibility, falls naturally 
‘into ‘numbers. 

When I am fpeaking of the Oracular Poets, 
or Divihers, it is not poffible ‘to pafs over the 
‘Sybills, the moft extraordinary in this order of 
‘bards; ‘their oracles have been ‘agitated by ‘the 
learned in all'ages, and received with the utmoft 
veneration and refpect by the ‘Greeks fitft, and 
afterwards by the Romans : 'Héathen writers and 
fome of the firt and moft féfpectable fathers of 

*the Chriftian Church refer to'them: without he- 
fitation, arid tlie faQ of their exiftence refts upon 
fuch ftrength of teftimony, as feems to amount 
to hiftorical demonftration ‘and univerfal affent. 
It appears that the Delphic’and'Erythrean Sybills, 
who were the oldeft of the name, lived before 
the ‘Trojan’war: The verfés of the Erythrean 
Sybill, foretelling the coming of Chrift, are feri- 
oufly referred to by Eufebius and St. Auftin; 
they are thirty-three in number, and'now in our 
hands. She, who was fuppofed to have offered 
the nine volumes of ofacles to T'arquinius Prif- 
cus at Rome, was the’ Cuntean;’ the Chaldean, 
Perlic or Hebrew Sybill prophefied of Alexan- 
der of Macedon; the Hellefpontic was coeval 

with 
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with Solon; the Samian and. others lived; in . 
later.periods. — 

+ Of the Capitoline irate ‘there. is. Da 
room, to doubt; fuch, a political, engine: in the 
hands of the priefts and to.a certain. _degree 
under the direction of the Patrician-order,. offer- 
ed opportunities. for, abufe too tempting. to be 
withitood in a conftitution {0 fubject to,popular 
commetions; it is true they, were {paringly-ap- 
plied.to, and never brought out but. in preffing 
exigencies, yet thofe exigencies and the blind 
idolatry ‘of the people encouraged: the abufe by 
its practicability as well as by. its. expedience. 
There is a,paflage in Cicero’s private. letters, 
which makes confeffion to this very point, . The 
original joracles. were deftroyed by fire together 
with the Capitol, itfelf, in which they were de- 
pofited; thefubftitutes, which were colleGed in 
iGreece and-many other parts of the world to re- 
place them, were finally burned by Stilicho in 
the reign of the emperor Honorius. - 

. The lines, which have come .down,to.us, un- 
der the charaéter of Sybilline Oracles, muft be 
cautioufly admitted; their authenticity is dubi- 
-ous in moft parts, evidently fictitious zn many, 
but fome.paflages have by great authorities been 
-confideredas genuine. The great ¢ critic: Bentley, 
reve of them. generally. in shis diflertations 

¥ 4 on 
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on Phalaris, calls the Sybilline Oracles now extant’ 
clumfy cheats: The learned profeffor Whifton- 
has iniveltigated them with much induftry and 
fome addrefs ; he feparates certaini parts, which he 
believes! to be genuine, and” his’ dtgument merits 
ferious” confideration: I ‘am aware’ ‘that this 
author muft be heard with referve in matters of 
prediction, forafmuch as he lived long enough 
to fee two completions of his own “Milennium : 2 
He traces thé interpolated paflages however with 
confidérable fagacity and imputes them with good 
appearance of reafon to the heretical {e@taries of 
the fourth century thofe, which he adopts ‘as 
genuine, he tranflates into literal profe, and they 
are curious records. External teftimonies make 
ftrongly in favour of thefe ‘paflages, aid it'is re 
markable that the fagacity of critics have urged 
no internal charaéters in evidence againit them. 
The elder Sybill has predi@ions of Homerand 
‘the Trojan war; their ftile much ‘refémbles that 
of Homer himfelf, and antient writers do not 
fcruple to fay that Homer ‘borréwed feveral of 
thefe Sybilline lines and inferted them in ‘his po- 
em, as the Sybill herfelf foretells he would do in 
the following words, viz.—Then an old lying 
writer foall appear in that time again, counter 
feiting bis country, being a Yo dim-fighted: He 
foall have much wit and SATS and hall com- 


poe 
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pofe awife poem, made up of two parts, and he fall 
fay he was born at Chios 5 and he fall ufe the fame 
verfe: He fhall-be the firft that foall much adorn 
the commanders in the war by his praifes, Priamus’s 
fon Heétor and Achilles the fon of Peleus and all 
others who are famous in war, and he fhall make the 
Gods to affft them, writing falfely in every thing. 

(Sib. Or. hb. viii: v. 357. ad 368.) 
‘This is amongft the paflages» which Mr. 
Whifton thinks genuine; it is curious at leaft, 
and the ‘reader. muft fubfcribe as much or little 
of his belief to it, as he thinks it deferves ; but of 
the actual exiftence of thefe antient prophetefles 
he will find fufficient teftimony, and if he chufes 
to clofe with the tranflator in his deductions, he 
will conclude:that—Wil? God fent his Fewifb 
“prophets to the nation of the Fews from Mofes to 
Malachi, he feems alfa to have fent all along thefe 
Gentile propheteffes to the Gentiles, for their guid- 
ance and direétion and caution in religious mat- 

fers. = > ; , 

I thall obferve in general, that thefe Sybilline 
oracles are illuminated and fupported by the 
fourth Eclogue of Virgil, which by the beft 
opinions «is decided not to allude to Hefiod’s 
poems, as fome have interpreted it. The Sybill 
chaunted her oracles, ftanding on’a ftone, in.a 
wild manner and with the voice of one that was 
frantic : 
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- frantic: Thefe oracles declare the defolation of 
empires, and the various convulfions of nature 

by earthquakes, inundations and volcanoes: 

Some revolutions are diftin&ly pointed out, 

other things are fhadowed diftantly.and in. ob- 

feurity; but what is moft extraordinary ‘upon. 

the whole?is, that certain events ‘in times, that 

muft have been pofterior to the:compofition ‘of 

thefe verfes, even admitting ‘themoto be {puricus, 

feem to fulfil thefe predi€tions ina very fingular 

* manner. The following paflage, relative to the 
conflagration, refurreétion and renovation of all 

things is {elected from the fourth book of .ora- 
cles, which Mr. ‘Whifton judges to be genuine; 
J give the tranflationin his:words, viz. Jf you 

‘will not ‘be perfuaded by me, Omen of an evil 
‘heart ! but love unrighteoufnefs and receive thefe 
‘advices witha perverfe mind, a fire fhall come into 
the world, and thefe figns foall appear init, fwords 
_ and the found of actrumpet, when the funvrifes,.and 
all the world fhall hear a bellowing and vehement 

“noife, and the earth jhall-burn:; ‘and after the fire 
hath deftroyed all mankind, and all ctties-and rivers 

and feas foall-be foot and ajhes, and-God fhall extin- 

_guifh this immenfe fire, which heihad kindled, out of 
thofe Lones and afves'God fhall- again form men; and 

when he hath made them as they were before, then 

| fhall the judgment he; in-which Gad p~rall. a& juftly, 
judging 
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judging the world again; and thofe men, who have 
tived wickedly, the-carth foall cover them; but they 
wha are righteous foall live again on the earth, 
Ged giving the pious fpirit and life and fufficient 
pronfins; and then all men foall fee themfelves. 
Mot happy is that man! wha foall be in being at 
’ that time. 
_ In conclufion I think. lcctatascinatcae be 
. made upon thefe famous Sybilline verfes, that 
the evidence there is of interpolations in feveral 
(parts of them makes flrongly for the prefump- 
tion, that there did really exift certain antient 
_and genuine verfes, uttered by true or pretended 
prophetefies, called Sybills, whereupon thefe fe- 
veral forgeries were grounded: The aflent of 
now in our hand does or does not contain. any 
genuine lines of thefe Sybills, is a queftion I 
will not now take on myfelf to difcufs; all that 
need be Gid- on this point at prefent is, that there 
-are Some paflages, whole antiquity is eftzblifhed 
by the references and quotations of the old Hea~ 
then writers, and againft which no objeCtions 
_ can be drawn from the internal characters and 
marks of the text, 
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HE firft effufions of sabe ‘eine beer 
addreffed to ptayer and worfhip, to the 
myfteries and genealogies of the deities, to reli- 
gious rites, facrifices and initiations, and: to the 
awful promulgation of--oracles by enthufiaftic 
~ Sybills, haunting forth’to the aftonithed multi- 
¢ude their tremendous denunciations, the time 
~qwas now‘in approach, when that’ portion of “di- 
vine infpiration, which feems to be the moving 
{pring of poetry, fhould eons into a new - 
partment. . 

When the human genius was more matured 
and better qualified by judgment and experience, 
and the thoughts, inftead of being hurried along 

by the furious impulfe of a heated fancy, began 
to take into feber contemplation. the worldly 
actions of men, and the revolutions and changes 
“of human events, operating upon fociety, the 
: poet began to prepare himfelf by forethought 
and arrangement of ideas for the future purpofes 
of compofition: It became his firft bufinefs to 
» contrive a plan and ground-work: for the ftruc- 
ture of his poem; he faw that it muft-have uai- 
formity, fimplicity and order, a beginning, a 
middle and an end; that the main objeét muft 
be 
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be interefting and important, that the incidents 
and acceflary parts muft hinge upon that object, 
and not wander from the central idea, on which 
the whole ought to reft; that /a fubject corre- 
fponding thereto, when elevated by language, 
fuperior to the phrafe and dialogue of the vulgar, 
would conftitute a work more orderly and bet- 
ter conftructed, than what arofe from the fudden 
and abrupt effufions of unpremeditated verfe. 
_ In this manner Homer, the great poet of anti- 
quity, and the father and founder, as I mutt 
think, of epic poetry, revolving in his capacious 
mind the magnincent events of the Grecian af- 
fociation for the deftru¢tion of Troy, then frefh 
in the tradition, if not in the memories of his 
contemporaries, planned the great defign of his 
immortal Iliad. With this plan arranged and 
fettled in his thoughts beforehand, he began to 
__ give a loofe to the force and powers of his ima- 
gination in ftrains and rhapfodies, which by fre- 
quent recitation fixed upon his memory, and, 
as he warmed with the advancing compofitien, 
he fallied forth in fearch of hearers, chaunting 
his verfes in the aflemblies and cities, that re- 
ceived him; his fancy working out thofe won- 
_ derful examples of the fublime, as he took his 
folitary migrations from place to place: When 
he made his paflages by fea, and committed 
himfelf 
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himfelf to the terrors of the ocean, the grandeft 
fcenes in nature came under his view, and. his ; 
plaftic fancy, feizing every obje& that accorded: 
to its purpofes, melted and compounded it into 
the mafs and matter of the work, on which hist«, . 
brain was labouring: Thus with nature in his: | 
eye, infpiration at his heart and contemplation 
ever adtive, fecured by folitude againft. external 
interruption, and undifturbed by worldly cares. 
and concerns from within, the wandering bard 
performed what time has never equalled and 
what to all pofterity will remain, the ftandard of 
perfection. unc nema in magnis-[ublimitatesin 
parvis proprictate, fuperaverit: Idem latus ac 
preffus, jucundus et gravis, tum copia tum brevitate 
mirabilis, nec poeticd modo fed oratorid virtute 
eminentiffimus. (Quint. lib. x.) “ Him no one 
‘ever excelled in fublimity on great topics, in 
“ propriety on fmall ones; whether diffufed or 
“ comprefled, gay or grave, whether for his 
“ abundance or his brevity, he is equally to be 
“ admired, nor, is he fupereminent for poetical. 
“ talents only but for oratorical alfo.” 

‘There is no doubt but Homer compofed other 
poems befides his Iliad and Odyfley: Ariftotle 
in his Poetics decidedly .afcribes The Margites 
to Homer; but as to the Ilias Minor and the 
(Cypriacs,though it is evident thefe poems. were 
pelt in 
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in his hands, yet he feems ignorant of their au- 
thor ; the paflage I allude to will be found in the 
twenty-third chapter of his Poetics ; he is. com- 
paring thefe two poems with the Iliad and Ody{- 
fey, as furnifhing fubjects for the drama, and ob- 
ferves that the ftage could not properly draw 
above one or at moft two plots for tragedy from 
the Hiad and Odyfiey refpectively, whereas many 
might be taken from the Cypriacs, and he enu- 
merates to the amount of ten, which might be 
found in the Hias Minor: It is evident by the, 
context, that he does not think either of thefe 
poems were compofed by Homer, and no lefs 
evident that he does not know to whom. they, 
are to be afcribed ; their high antiquity therefore 
is the only point, which this celebrated critic 
has put out of doubt. 
The Ilias Minor appears to have been a 
_poem,. which includes the taking of Troy and 
the return of the Greeks: The incidents of the 
Hineid, as far as they refer to the Trojan ftory, 
feem to have been taken from this poem, and in 
particular the epifode of Sinon, which is amongft 
the dramatic fubjeéts mentioned by Ariftotle : 
. The controverfy between Ajax and Ulyfles for 
the armour of Achilles was copied by Ovid from 
the fame poem. If this work is not to be given 
to Homer, we mutt believe it was written fince 
’ 4 the 
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the Iliad, from the evidence of its title; but if 
the author’s name was loft in Ariftotle’s time, 
his antiquity is probably little fhort of Ho- 
mer’s: Some {choliafts have given this poem to 
Lefches, but when Lefches lived and of what 
country he was I find no account. 

‘The Cypriacs are fuppofed to contain the 
love-adventures of the Trojan ladies during the 
fieze, and probably was a poem of fiction. He- 
rodotus has an obfervation in his fecond book 
upon a paflage in this poem, in which Paris is 
faid to have brought Helen from Sparta to Troy 
in the fpace of three days, whereas Homer fays 
they were long driven about on their voyage 
from place to place; from this want of corre- 
fpondence in a fact of fuch confequence, Hero- 
dotus concludes upon fair grounds of criticifm, 
that Homer was not author of the Cypriacs, 
though Pindar afcribes it to him: Some give 
the Cypriacs to Hegefias of Salamis, others to 

Stafinus a poet of Cyprus, and by fome Homer 
~ is faid to have given this poem, written by him- | 
felf, by way of portion to his daughter married 
to Stafinus ; this daughter of Homer was called 
Arfephone, and his fons ‘Theriphon and 'Theo- 
laus: Nevius tranflated the Cypriacs into Latin 
verfe: Many more poems are afcribed to Ho- 
mer, which would be tedious to: particularize, 
wi they 
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they are enumerated. by: Suidas,: whom the reader, 
if his curiofity fo inclines him, sous aa sai. con- 
fult. : ald g 
- As to any other seme eee pentaialty re 
fpecting this great poet, it has been given to the 
world fo ably by the late Mr. Wood imhis effay 
en the original genius and writizigs of Homer, that 
I can add nothing on the occafion, except the 
humble recommendation of my judgment: in its 
favour. The internal evidence which this eflayift 
adduces to fix the birth-place and early refidence 
of his poet in Ionia, is both learnedly collected 
and fatisfactorily applied: He obferves that Ho- 
mer in his general manner of: defcribing the 
geography of countries, {peaks .of them as more 
or lefs diftant in propertion-to their bearing from 
Ionia; he defcribes Zephyrus asa rude and 
boifterous wind, blowing from: Thrace ) this 
circumftance had been urged againft Homer as 
a proof of his error in geography, and the foft 
and gentle quality,.of! Zepliyrus, fo often cele- 
brated by. poets. in all times, is quoted -in aid 
of the charge; but the fagacity and local know- 
ledge of Mr. Wood divert the accufation, and 
turn it into an argument for, afcertaining the {pot 
of Homer’s nativity and zefidence, by reminding 
us, that when ‘the poet ‘deferibes the wind blow- 
ing from the) Thracian ,mountains -upon_ the 

Vou. I. G . fEgean 
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HEgean fea, it muft of courfe be a Weft wind 
in refpe&'to Ionia, from which circumftance he 
draws his corifequence that Homer was an Ioni- 
an. This ‘argument muft furely be fatisfactory as 
to the place, in which the poem was written ; and 
4vhen we have located Homer in Ionia, whilft 
he was employed in writing his poem, we have 
one point of doubt at leaft cleared up in his hif- 
tory to our conviction, and his accuracy in one 
branch of knowledge vindicated from the cavils 
of critics. 

Having eftablifhed this point, viz. that Homer 
was an Afiatic Greek, inhabiting the fea coaft, 
or an ifland on the coaft of Ionia, and having 
vindicated his accuracy in geographical know- 
ledge, the ingenious author of the eflay proceeds 
to fhew, byway of corollary from his propofition 
thus demonftrated, that Homer muft have been 
a great traveller3 that geographical knowledge 
was in thofe days no otherwife to be acquired ; 
that he appears. to have been thoroughly con- 
verfant in the arts of building and. navigating 
fhips, as then underftood and praétifed; and that 
his map of Greece, which both Strabo, Apol- 
lodorus the Athenian, Menogenes and Demetri- 
us of Scepfis illuftrated in fo diffufive a man 
ner, ‘puts it out of doubt, that he muft have 
vifited the feveral countries and furveyed them 

s with 
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with attention, before he could haye laid them 
down with fuch geographical accuracy: , Certain 
it is, that fo.great was the authority of Homer’s 
original chart; that it was.a law. in fome cities 
that the youth fhould learn it by heart; that So- | 
lon appealed to it for eftablifhing the right of 
Athens to Salamis in preference to the claims of 
the Megarenfians; and that territorial property 
and dominion were in feveral inftances decided 
by referring to this Homeric chart: Another 
evidence of Homer’s travels he derives from his 
lively delineations of national character, which 
he obférves are marked with fuch precifion and 
fupported throughout with fuch confiftency, as 
not to allow us to think that he could have ac- 
quired this knowledge of mankind from any — 
other fource but his own obfervations. 
__. [tis more than probable Homer did not com-. - 
mit his poems to writing; it is mere conjecture 
whether that invention was actually in exiftence 
at the time he lived; there is nothing in his 
works that favours this conjeCture, and in fuch 
a cafe filence is fomething more than negative : 
The retention of fuch compolitions is certainly 
an aftonifhing effort of the human memory, but. 
inftances are not wanting of the like. nature in 
early and uncivilized flates, and the memory is 
ome of being ae by habit and exercife 
32. to 
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to an extraordinary and almoft unlimited com- 
pafs; Unwritten compofitions were always in 
verfe; and metre was certainly ufed in aid. of 


-memory. It muft not however be taken for a 


confequence, that writing firft came into ufe 
when Pherecydes and Cadmus firft compofed in 
profe, as fome have imagined ; for it undoubtedly 


"obtained before their time, and was probably 


brought into Greece from Pheenicia. 

’ The engraving of the laws of Draco is fup- 
pofed to have been the firft application of that 
art; but it was a work of labour, ard required 
the tool of the artift, rather than the hand of the 
penman. Thales and Pythagoras left us no 
writings behind them, though they fpread their 


_ learning over Greece and from their fchools- 


peopled it. with philofophers. The unwritten 
drama was long in exiftence before any compo- 


’ fitions of that fort were committed to writing. 


Solon’s Jaws were engraved in wood or ftone, 
and there appears to have been but one table of 
them. Of Lycurgus’s regulations there was no 
written record; the mind of the judge was the 
depofitary of the law. Draco publifhed his laws 
in Olymp. xxxix; Pififtratus died in Olymp. 
Ixiii: A century had nearly paffed between the 
publication of thefe laws and the firft inftitution 
of a public library at Athens; great advances 

no 
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no doubt were made within that period in the 
art of writing ; neverthelefs it was by no means 
an operation of facility in Pififtratus’s time, and 
his compilation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyfley 
was a work of vaft labour and of royal expence: 
‘The book remained at Athens as a princely mo- 
~ mument of his munificence and love of letters 
his library was reforted to by all: men of fcience 
in Greece, but copies of the work were not 
circulated till the time of the Ptolemies; even 
Alexander of Macedon, when he had poffefled 
himfelf of 2 compleat copy of ‘his favorite poet, 
docked it up in the rich cheft, of which he had 
defpoiled King Darius, as the moft worthy cafe, 
in which he could inclofe fo ineftimable a trea- 
fure: When a copy of Homer was confidered 
by a prince as a poffeffion.fo rare, it cannot be 
fuppofed his written works were in many hands : 
As for the detached rhapfodies, which Lycurgus 
in more early times brought with him out of 
Afia, they muft have been exceeding imperfect, 
though it is to be prefumed they were in wri- 
ting. 
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ROM ha eas of fu bites in the 

time’ of Pififtratus, ‘and the difficulties of 
colleGting: and. compiling poems, which ‘exifted 
only in ‘the memories of ‘the thapfodifts, we are 
ded to confider the inftitution of ‘the Athenian 
Library, ‘asxaomoft ‘noble and important works 
lat the fame time, when ‘we reflect how many 
compofitions of ‘the earlieft ‘poets’ depended on - 
tthe fidelityof memory, we ceafe ‘to wonder that 
we have fo'miany. more records. of names:than of 
works. 'Many-poets are enumerated antecedent 
‘to: the 'time*of’/Homer ; fome.‘of thefe have’ beeh 
already mentioned, and very few indeed of — 
fragments areinow in exiftence, 

Conjecture, and even fidtion, have been’ ari 
loufly> {et''to “work ‘by -grammatians*and others 
within ‘the ‘Chriftian ‘ra ‘to founda charge’ of 
plagiarifn againft Homer, and®to ‘difpute chis 
title to originality. We are told that Corinnus, 
who was a fcholar of Palamedes, inventor of the 
Doric letters, compofed a poem called the Iliad, 
whilft Troy was ftanding, in which he celebrates 
the war of Dardanus againft the Paphlagonians, 
oe Bat Homer formed aioe upon his model, 

clofely 
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clofely copying him: It is aflerted by others, 
that he availed himfelf of the poems of Diéys 
the Cretan, who was of the family of Idomeneus, 
and lived in the time of the Trojan war: But 
thefe fables are ftill lefs probable than the ftory 
of his conteft with Hefiod, and of the prize being 
decreed againft him; Orpheus, Mufeus, Eu- 
molpus and Thamyris, all of Thrace; Marfyas, 
Olympus, and Midas, all of the Ionian fide of 
the Meander, were poets antecedent to Homer ; 
fo were Amphion, Demodocus, Philammon, 
Phemius, Arifteus author of the Arimafpia, Iff- 
tides, Drymon, Afbolus the Centaur, Eumiclus 
the Cyprian, Horus of Samos, Profnautis of 
Athens, and the celebrated Sybill. 

The five poets, who are generally ftiled the 
matters of epic poetry, are Homer, Antimachus 
the Colophonian, Panyafis of Halicarnaflus, Pi- 
fander of Camirus, and Hefiod of Cumz: And 
all thefe were natives of the Afiatie coaft. 

' Before I ceafe {peaking of Homer, I cannot 
excufe myfelf from faying fomething on the fub- 
je&t of Mr. Pope’s tranflation, which will for 
ever remain 4 monument of his excellence in 
the art of verfification: It was an arduous un- 
dertaking, and the tranflator entered upon it 
“with a candid confeffion that he was—uwtterly in- 
capable of doing juftice to Homer: he alfo fays— 
G4 That 
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That if Mr. Dryden had tranflated the whole 
work, he would no more have attempted Homer 
after him than Virgil, his verfion of whom (not= 
with/tanding fome human errors). is the moft noble 
and [pirited tranflation he knows in any language. 
This is,a declaration, that refleGts as much ho- 
nour onsMr. Pope, as it does on Mr. Dryden; 
great as his difficulties were; he has neverthelefs 
‘executed, the work in fuch a manner as to leave 
Rronger reafons why no man. fhould attempt 'a 
like tranflation of Homer after him, than there 
were why he fhould not have undertaken it:after 
Mr. Dryden.:,One thing aboye all furprizes me 
in his execution of it, whichis The Catalogue of 
the fips; a difficulty. that. Tfhould:elfe have 
thought infurmountable in rhime3 this however 
he has accomplifhed in the fmootheft metre, and 
a very Curious poem it is: No further attempt 
therefore remained. to be made upon Homer, but 
of a tranflation in blank verfe or in literal prof; 
a contemporary of eminence in the republic of 
letters has lately. given a profe tranflation of the 
Tliad, though Mr. Pope had declared in his pre- 
face that no literal tranflation can be juft to an 
excellent original in a fuperior language.—It is 
eafy to fee what Mr, Pope aims to obtain. by 
this pofition, and we muft interpret the expref- 
fion of the word ju/? to mean that no fuch literal 

tranflation 
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tranflation can be equal to the fpirit, though it 
fhall be ju/? to the fenfe of its original: He 
knew full well, that no tranflation in rhime. 
could be literal, and he was therefore interefted 
to premife that no literal tranflation could be 
juft; whether he has hereby vindicated his own 
deviations from the fenfe of his author and thofe 
pleonafms, which the fhackles of rhime have to 
a certain degree driven him into, and probably 
would have driven any other: man much more, 
mutt be left with the claffical reader to judge for 
himfelf ; fome of this defcription, and in particu- 
lar a learned Lecturer in Rhetoric, who has 
lately favoured the public with a colle&tion of 
eflays, pronounce of Mr. Pope’s poem that it is 
no tranflation of Homer : The fame author points 
out the advantages of Miltonic verfe; and it 
muft be confefled that Miltonic verfe feems to 
be that happy medium in metre, which ftands 
the beft chance of giving the comprefled fenfe 
of Homer without debafing its fpirit: Itis a ftern 
criticifm to fay that Mr. Pope’s is no tranflation 
of Homer ; his warmeft admirers will admit that 
it is not a clofe one, and probably they will not 
difpute but that it might be as ju/f, if it hada 
clofer refemblance to its original, notwithftand- 
ing what he fays in the paflage I have quoted 
from his preface. It is agreed therefore that 
9 an 
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an opening is ftill left between Jiteral profe and 
fettered rhyme ; I thould conceive it might be a 
pleafant exercife for men of talents to try a few | 
fpecimens from fuch paflages in the Iliad, as 
they might like beft, and thefe- perhaps might 
engage fome one or more to proceed with the 
work, publifhing a book ata time (as it were 
experimentally) by which ‘means. they might 
avail themfelves of the criticifms of their candid 
judges, and make their final.compilation more 
correct: If this was ably executed, a ‘very 
fplendid work might ‘in time be compleated to 
the honour of our nation and language, embel- 
lifhed with engravings of defigns by our-emi- 
nent mafters from felect foenes in-each rhapfody, 
according to the judgment of the artitt. 

Small engines may fet great machines in mo- 
tion, as weak advocates fometimes open ftrong 
caufes; in that hepe, and with no other pre- 
fumption whatever, I fhall conclude this paper 
with a few lines tranflated. from ‘the outfet of 
the Iliad, which the reader, whofe patience has 
hitherto kept company with me, may or may 
not perufe as he thinks At, 
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Sirs c, Goddefs Mufe, the wrath of Peleus’ fon, 
* Deftrudtive fource of all the numerous ills 
That vex'd the: fons of Greece, and fwept her hoft 
Of valiant heroes to untimely death; — 
But their unburied bodies left to feat. 
‘The dogs of Troy and carrion birds of prey ; 
So Jove decreed (and let Jove’s will be done !) 
‘In that ill hour, when firt contention fprang 
*Twixt Agamemnon, of the armies chief, 
And goddefs-born Achilles. Say, what power 
*Mongftheav’n’s high fynod ‘tirr’d the'fatal ftrife ?~. 
Son of Latona’by almighty Jove— = 
He, for the King’s offence, with mortal siiboa? 
© (\Smote. the'contagious’camp, vengeance divine 
For the ‘infulted’honour of his prieft, 
Sage Chryfes ; to the ftation'd fleet of Greece, 
With coftly ranfom off ring to.redeem 6: 
His captive daughter, came the holy feer; 
| Dhe laurel:garland, enfign of his God, - 
-. And golden {ceptre in his hand he'bore ; 
And thus*toall, but chief the kingly*fons 
Of Atreus,*fuppliant he addrefs’d his ‘fuit.” 
‘© Kings, and ye well-appoirited warriors all! 
“* So may the Gods, who-on Olympus’ heighith 
“ Hold their eeleftial manfions, aid ‘your arms 
** To level yon proud towers, and to your homes 
« Reftore you, as to me you fhall reftore 
«* My captive daughter, and her ranfom take, 
% In awful reverence of the God I ferve.”” 
He ceas*d; th’ affembled warriors all affent, 
All‘but ‘Atridés, ‘he, the general voice 
Oppofing, with determined pride reje&s 
Phe proffer’d ran fom and infults'the fuit. 
sé Let 
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€© Let me not find thee, Prieft !esif thou prefum'tt 
‘6¢ Or here to loiter, or henceforth to. come, 91 t 
«< Tis not that {ceptre, no, nor laurel crown | | 
‘ Shall be thy fafeguard: Henee! I'll not reftore 
‘ The captive thou demnand’ft; doom’d for her life 
¢ In diftant Argos; where I reign, to ply 
<* The houféwife’s loom and {pread my nightly couch ; 
‘ Fly, whilf thy flight can fave thee, and begone !"” 
No more; obedient tothe ftern decree, 
‘The aged {uitor turns his trembling fteps.. 
.. ‘To the furf- beaten fhores there calls his God, | . 
And in the bitternefs/of anguifh prays. . 
“¢ Hear me, thou: God, who draw’ ft the filver bow ; 
«« Hear thou, whom Chryfa worhips ; hear, thou king 
«© Of Tenedos, of Cilla ; Smintheus, hear ! 
«© And, if thy prieft hath ever deck'd thy thrine 
** Or on thy flaming altars offer’d up — 
** Grateful oblations, fend thine arrows forth ; 
*¢ Strike, ftrike thefe tyrants.and avenge my tears !" 
Thus Chryfes-pray’d, nor was the pray’r unheard ; 
Quick athis call the vengeful God uprear’d 
His tow’ring ftature on Olympus’ top; 
Behind him hung his bow 5 onward he ftrode 
Terrific, black as night, and as he fhook 
His quiver’d arrows, the affrighted air 
Echo’d the dreadful knell : No wfrom aloft 
Wide o'er the fubje& fleet he glanc’d his eye, 
A.nd from his filver bow with founding ftring 
Launeh’d th’ unerring fhaft: On mules and dogs 
The miffile death alighted ; next to man 
Spread the contagion dire ; then thro’ the camp 
Frequent and fad gleam'd the funereal.fires. 
None mournful days they gleam’d; haply the tenth 
With 


a 
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With better omens rof2; Achilles now 
Conven’d the Grecian chiefs, thereto infpir’d 
By Jove’s fair confort, for the Goddefs mourn’d 
The defolating mifchief: At the call 

Of great Achilles none delay’d to come, 

And in full council thus the hero {pake, 


“© If quick retreat from this contagious fhore 


** Might fave a remnant of our war-worn hoft, 
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My voice, Atrides, wou’d advife retreat ; 

But not for me fuch counfels: Call your fers, 
Pxophets and priefts, interpreters of dreams, 

For Jove holds commerce with mankind in fleep, 
And let that holy convocation fay 

Why falls Apollo’s vengeance on our heads ; 
And if oblations can avail for peace 

And intermiffion from this wafting plague, 
Let.viGtims bleed by hecatombs, and glut 

His altars, fo his anger be appeas’d.”” 


N° XXXIX. 


ES IOD?’s heroic holds a middle place be- 
tween the Orphean and Homeric ftile; his 


Genealogy of the Deities refembling the former, 
and his Shield of Hercules at due diftance fol- 
lowing the latter: His famous poem in praife 
of illuftrious women is loft; from the words 
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*EF Oly, with which it opened, »itocameé in: time 
to be generally known by the name of the Bazcs, 
or The Great Eoics, and this title by mifinter- 
pretation has been conftrued to refer to the pro- 
per name of fome “fayorite miftrefs,, whom he 
chofe to make the heroine of his poem ; the poet 
being born at Afera, a fall village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Helicon, Eoa was fuppofed 
to have been a beautiful damfel of Afcra, whom 
he was in love with: This poem feems to have 
been confidered as the beft work of the author, 
at leaft it was that which brought him moft in 
favour with his contemporaries, and gained him 
fome admirers, who even preferred him to Ho- 
mer; we cannot wonder if that fex at leaft who 
were the objects of his panegyric, were the 
warmett in his praife. I fufpeét that Homer did 
not pay much court to the ladies in his Mar- 
gites, and as for the Cypriacs they were profef- 
fedly written to expofe the gallantries of the fair 
fex; the character of Penelope however in the 
Odyfley is a ftandard of conjugal fidelity, and 
Helen, though. a frail heroine in the Iliad, is 
painted with fuch delicate touches as to recom- 
mend her in the moft.interefting manner to our 
pity and forgivenefs; 
Hefiod’s addrefs carried every chit before it, . 
and the choice.of his-fubjeéts:fhews that popu-) 
larity 
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larity was his. ftudy, for not centent with en- 
gaging the fair fex in his favour by the gallan-, 
try of The Great Eoics, he flattered the heroes of 
_ his time, or at leaft the defcendants of heroes, by 
a poem, which hé intitled The Herote Genealogy : 
As one was a profefled panegyric of beautiful 
and illuftrious women, the other was written in 
the praife of brave and diftinguifhed men: If this 
heroic catalogue comprized only the great and 
noble of his own fex, his Times and Seafons were 
addreffed to the community at large and con+ 
veyed inftruGtion to the hufbandman and la- 
bourer; nor was this all, for great authorities 
have given to Hefiod the fables commonly 
afcribed to AZfop, who is fuppofed only to have 
made fome additions to Hefiod’s colletion; if 
this were fo, we have another ftrong reafon for 
his popularity— For fables, as Quintilian well 
obferves, are above all things calculated to win 
the hearts of the vulgar and unlearned, who delight 
in pleafing tales and fittions, end are eofily led away 
with what they delight in.—In fhort Hefiod feems 
to*have written to all ranks, degrees and de- . 
fcriptions of people; to rich and poor, to the 
learned and unlearned, to men, women and even 

to the deities themfelves. 
Can we be furprized then if this a gis and 
flat ng author was the idol of his time, and 
gained 
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gained the prize even though Homer was his. 
competitor ? His contemporaries gave judgment 
in his favour, but pofterity revokes the decree 7 
Quintilian, who probably had ail his works be- 
fore him, pronounces of Hefiod,;— That he rarely 
foars; that great part of his works are nothing elfe 
but catalogues and ftrings of namesy intermixed 
however with ufeful precepts gracefully delivered 
and appofitely addreffed; in fine, that his merit 
confifts in the middle ftile of writing. —Talents of 
this fort probably recommended him to the-un- 
_ referved applaufe of all, whom fuperiority of ge- 
nius in another affects with envy and provokes 
to detraction. Many fuch, befides the gram- 
marian Daphidas, were found to perfecute the 
name of Homer with malevolence, ° whilft he 
rofe fuperior to their attacks: The rhapfodifts, 
whofe vocation it was in public and private to 
entertain the company with their recitations, were 
fo conftantly employed in repeating Homer’s 
poems preferably to all others, that in time they. 
were univerfally called Homerifts; Demetrius 
Phalereus at length introduced them into tae 
theatres and made them chaunt the poems of 
his favorite author on the ftage: The poet Si- 
monides, celebrated for his memory, repeated 
long paflages of Homer, fitting in the public 
theatre on a feat erected for him on the ftage 
for 
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for that purpofe; Caflander, king of Macedonia, 
had the whole Iliad and Odyfley by heart, and 
was continually repeating, not in company only, 
but in his private hours to himfelf: Stefichorus 
alfo, the fublimeft of all poets next to Homer and 
his greateft imitator, was remarkably fond of 
chaunting forth paflages in the Iliad and Odyfley ; 
it is related alfo that he ufed frequently to repeat 
verfes of Hefiod, Archilochus, Mimnermus, and 
Phocylides the Milefian, who is the fuppofed 
author of the poem intitled Parene/fis, yet extant. 
‘We are obliged to the grammarians for many 
Scraps or fragments from the wrecks of authors, 
but in the cafe of Hefiod’s Eoics meet with one 
remnant only preferved by Paufanias, and this 
relates to Iphigenia, who, by Hefiod’s account, 
was by the favour of Diana reprieved from ex- 
tinGtion and immortalized in the perfon of the 
goddefs Hecate. cate 

As for the bards of the Orphean family, it is 
difficult to adjuft their chronologies and defcents 5 
I have already enumerated five poets of the name 
of Orpheus, and faid in general terms, that there 
wete feveral of the naine of Mufeus; they may 
be thus defcribed; viz. firft, Mufeus, fon of 
Antiphemus. and difciple of Orpheus, *ftiled an 
epic poet; he wrote a long poem of four thou- 
fand verfes containing precepts, addreffed to his 
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fon Eumolpus, and thence intitled The Bumol- 
piad; he wrote a hymn to Ceres, a poem on the 
cure of difeafes, and publifhed certain prophetic - 
verfes, though his title to thefe has been brought 
into difpute by the artifices of one Onomacritus, 
a plagiarift and pretended diviner in the time of 
Hipparchus, who put off thefe verfes of Mufzus 
as his own. The fecond Mufeeus was grandfor 
of the firft and fon of Eumolpus ; various poems 
are given to this Mufeus; particularly The 
Theogony, The Sphere, the Myfteries of Initi- 
‘ation and Luftration, The Titans, &c. The 
third Mufeus a Theban was fon of Thamyris 
and grandfon of Philammon; he flovrifhed abous 
the time of the Trojan war: His father fess 
ris is recorded by Homer. ; t 


* 


«© And Dorion fam’d for Thamyris’ difgrace, 
‘© Superior once of all the tuneful race, 
‘« Till vain of mortals’ empty praife he trove 
«* To match the feed of cloud-compelling Jove ; 
“© Too daring bard! whofe unfuccefsful pride 
‘© Th’ immortal Mufes in their art defy’d ; 
«* Th’ avenging Mules of the light of day 
«« Depriv’d his eyes, and {natch’d his voice away 3 
«© No more his heav’nly voice was heard to fing, 
‘ Hishband no more awak'd the filver ftring.” 
(Pore, Il. 2.) 
Such was the fate of blind Thamyris, but. he 
has double fecurity for immortality, having “a 


5 ‘place 
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place not only in the Iliad of Homer, but alfo 
- in the Paradife Loft of Milton: 


«¢ Thee, Sion, and the flow’ry brooks beneath, 
' «© That wah thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow, 
a Nightly I vifit; nor fometimes forget 
** Thole other two equall’d with me in:fate, 
©€ So were I equall’d with them in renown, 
s* Blind Thamyris and blind Mzonides.”” 
2 (Boox 3d.) 


Thus, although the works of this famous bard 
have totally perifhed, and bis heavenly voice is no 
more heard to fing, yet it has been his fingular 
good fertune to be celebrated by the greateft 
poet of antiquity, and ranked with that very 
poet by the greateft of the moderns; and all 
three involved in the fame vifitation of blindnefs; 
an extraordinary concurrence ! 

The fourth Mufeus was fon of Orpheus and 
Prefident of the Eleufynian Myfteries: This is 
the Mufeus, whom Juftin Martyr fays was in- 
ftructed by his father in a more rational religion 
than he practifed in the temple of Ceres, and 
taught the knowledge and worfhip of one fu- 
preme God, creator of all things. The fifth 
was Mufeus of Ephefus, an epic poet,; the fixth 
a grammarian, whofe treatife on the Ifthmian 
games is quoted by Euripides; and the feventh 
and Jaft, is that Mufzeus, whom the poet Mar- 

H 2 tial 
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tial mentions for having written Pathiciffimos 
libellos, and the author as it is probable of the 
little poem upon Hero and Leander, now extant, 
which Scaliger fo much admires. 

Archilochus flourifhed in Olymp. xxiii. and 
was a very early writer of lambics ;—He excels, 
fays Quintilian, in energy of ftiles; his periods. 
frrong, compreffed and brilliant, replete with life 
and vigour: fo that if he is fecond to any it is from 
defect of fubjedt, not from natural inferiority of 
SeniUus. ' . 

He adds, that—Ariftarchus was of opinion, that 
of all the writers of Jambic verfe Archilochus alone 
carried it to perfetiion.—Athenzus has preferved 
a little epigram of his no otherwife worth re- 
eording than as it is the only relick of his mufe, - 
' except one diftich in long and fhort verfe pur~ 
porting that he was devoted to Mars and the 
Mufes; the epigram may be tranflated as fol- 
lows :— 


- Glutton, we afk thee not to be our gueft, 
It is thy belly bids thee to our feaft. 
ARCHILe 


Archilochus fell in battle by the hand of Ca- 
Jondas, who immolated his own fon to the manes: 
of the poet to atone the vengeance of Apollo: 
He was a man of great private virtue and dif- 

tinguifhed 
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tinguifhed courage, but a fevere unfparing fa- 
tirift. 2: 

' Tifias, commonly called Stefichorus from his 
invention of the chorus, which he fung to the 
accompaniment of his harp, was contemporary 
with Solon, and born at Himera in the ifland of 
Sicily; as a lyric-poet he was unequalled by any: 
ef the Greeks but Pindar ; his fubjects were all: 
ef the epic ‘caft; and he oftentimes rofe to a 
fublimity, that “rivalled Homer; upon whofe 
model he formed himfelf; this he would have’ 
done throughout according to the opinion of 
Quintilian, if his genius had not led him into a: 
redundancy, but his characters ‘are drawn with 
great dignity and ‘preferved juftly. He did not 
vifit Greece till he was far advanced in age, and. 
died in Olymp. lvi. in the city‘of Catana in his 
native ifland of aieibys where he was buried at 
_ the public coft with diftinguifhed ceremony and 
magnificence. A tomb was erected to"his me- 
mory near one of the city gates, which was 
thenceforward , called the gate of Stefichorus ; 
this tomb was compofed of eight columns, had 
eight fteps and eight angles after the cabaliftical 
numbers of Pythagoras, whofe myfterious phi- 
lofophy was then in general vogue; the cubic 
number of eight was emblematic of ftrength, 
folidity and magnificence, and from this tomb of 

H 3 Stefichorys 
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Stefichorus arofe the Greek proverb HdvJa Oxia, 
by which was meant any thing perfe&t and come 
pleat, Phalaris of Agrigentum erected a temple 
to his namé and decreed him divine honours ; 
all the cities in Sicily confpired in Jamenting the 
death of their favorite poet, and \vied with each 


other in the trophies they dedicated to his. me=. 


mory. » Sroey. rte 
Epimenides of Crete, the epic poet, was) con« 
temporary with Solon, and there is: a letter im 
the life of that great man inferted by the fophitts, 
which is feigned to have been written by Solon 
in his exile to Epimenides :. This \poet ‘as. well 
as his contemporary Arifteas is faid to,have had 
the faculty of ftopping the functions jof life and 
recalling them at pleafure: Mrifieas wtdte a 
poem intitled Arimafpea, containing the hiftory 
of the northern Arimafpeans, a people of Scythia, 
whom he deferibes as the fierceft of all human 
beings and pretends that they have only oneeyes 
he alfo compofed an heroic poem on the gene= 
alogy of the deities: Strabo fays, if ever there 
was a quack in the world, this Arifteas was 
one. Simuonides the poet lived in the court, of 
Hipparchus and was much carefled by that 
elegant prince he-was a pleafing courtly writer, 
and excelled in the pathetic. Aleeus was poet, 
mufician and warrior; Quintilian gives him 
great 


’ 
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great praife for the boldnefs of his fatire againft - 
tyrants, and occafionally for the moral tendency 
of his writings, but admits that fometimes his 
mufe is loofe and wanton: It appears from fome 
fragments preferved by Athenzus, that he wrote 
feveral poems or fonnets in praife of drinking ; 
there is alfo a fragment in the martial ftile, de- 
fcribing the variety of armour, with which his 
houfe was adorned. Callimachus, Theocritus, 
Anacréon and Sappho, are to a certain degree 
known to*us by their remains: Every branch 
of poetry, but the drama, was at Ra wera at its 
greateft perfection. 


N° XL. 


HERE jis a confiderable fragment in 
Athenaus of a love-poem written by 
Hermefianax of Colophon to his miftrefs Leon- 
tium; the poet recommends his paffion by tel-~ 
ling her how Jove has triumphed over all the 
great geniufes in their turns, and begins with 
the inftances of Orpheus and Mufeus, and 
brings them down to Sophocles, Euripides, Py- 
thagoras, and Socrates. This Hermefianax muft 
A 4 have 
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have been a contemporary of Epicurus, foraf-, 
much as Leontium was the miftrefs of that phi-. 
lofopher as well as of his difciple Metrodorus :. 
It is plain therefore that the learned Gerard 
John Voffius did not advert to this circum- 
fiance, when he puts. Hermefianax amongft 
the poets of a doubtful age. Leontium was an 
Athenian courtezan, no lefs celebrated for {ci- 
ence than beauty, for fhe engaged in a phi-. 
lofophical  controverfy with ‘Theophraftus, . of 
‘ which Cicero takes. notice (ib..1. de Nat. 
Deor.) Pliny alfo records an anecdote of her 
being painted by Theodorus fietings in a ftudious 
attitude. 

This fragment may not improperly be called 
the amours of the Greek poets, and as it relates 
to many, of whom we have been fpeaking, and 
is withal a very curious fpecimen of an author 
very little known even by name, I have inferted 
the following tranflation in the hope that, it mil 
not be unacceptable to my readers, 
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Ovny pty piros yes avnyaryey Oldygoie, 
Alyeiomny dengoay saibesaes xitaen.— 
Kee 8 ny (Athen. hid. ~ 


SU CH was the nymph, whom De ae led 
Ftom the dark manfions of the dead, 
Where Charon with his lazy boat p Sihe 
Ferries o'er Lethe’s fedgy | moat; 
Th’ undaunted minftrel {mites the ftrings, 
His ftrain thro” hell’s vaft concave rings; ~ 
Cocytus hears the plaintive theme, 
And refluent turns his pitying ftream 3 
Three-headed Cerberus, by fate 

Pofted at Pluto’s iron gate; - 
Low-crouching rolls his haggard eyes ~ 
Ecftatic and foregoes his prize ; 

wish ears p exe at atte she doors 


“os 
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Thus mufic charm’d sient cake 
And beguty triumph’d over death, cl AY 


The bard, whom night’s pale regent bore 
In fecret on the Athenian fhore, 
Mu/feus, felt the facred flame, : 
And burnt for the fair’Theban'dame °° 
Antiope, whom mighty: Love 
Made pregnant by imperial-Jove;. 
The poet plied his’aniorous firaing, =) 4 
Prefs’d the fond fair, nor prefs’d:in inating $8) 
For Ceres, who the veil undrew; 
That fcreen’d her myfteries from his view, 
Propitious this kind truth reveal’d, 
That woman clofe befieg’d' will yield, 

Old 
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Old Hofied too his native thade » 
Made ‘vocal to th’ ‘Alerean aus ‘ 
‘The bard his heav’n-direttéd lore” 
¢.i: Forlook,-and hymn’'d the Gods no more : 
Seft love- hick ditties now he fung, _ . 
Love touch’d his har Ps tove tun’ ti SP6in 
Silent his feliconian | lyre, sae SP 
And Jove’s put out religion’ $ fires ‘fine jn; 
Homers of. all patt. bards the prime... 4h 
And wonder. of all future time, , a 
Whom Jove, with wit fublimely bleft, 
And touch’ ‘d with purelt fire his burata: 
From gods and heroes turn'd away), ‘AT 


‘To warble the domeftic Jay; coh shod 
And wand’ring to. the defartyifles (i) ...9 008 
On whofe parch’ d. fands no, beset tie lia 

In diftant Ithaca was feen sp Pats aa aN 


Chaunting the fuit-repelling: Queens, 


Minmnermus tun’d his arm’rous lay) 
When time had turn’dhisitemples grey 3 
Love revell'd iurhis aged veins, . | H 
Soft was his lyrey,, and fweet his ftrains;. 
Frequenter of the wanton feaft, ).. 
Nanno his. theme, and youth his. uel 
Antimachus withtender art ory : 
Pour’d forth; the forrowsiof his hearty ©)” 
In her Dardanian graveyhe:laid ; 
Chry {eis his beloved: maid ; ony 
And thence returning’ fad befide 
Paolus’ melancholy tide, 9. | 
To Colophon thewninitre] came}! 
still Sghingtorth the yrournful namey 
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Till lenient time his’ grief appeas’d, 
And tears by long indulgence ceas’d, 
Alceus trang his founding lyre, 
And fmote it with a hand of fire, © ~ 
To Sappho, fondeft of the fair, 
Chaunting the loud and lofty air. 


Whilf old Avaereon, wet with wine, 
And crown’d with wreathis of Lefbian vine, 
To his unnatural minion fuag > ~ 
Ditties, that put to bluth the young. 


Evn Sophocles, whole honey’d lore. : 
Rivals the ‘bee’s delicious ftore, 
Chorus’d the praife of wine and love, 
Mhoicett of all the gifts of Jove. 


Euripides, whole tragic-breaf _ 
No yielding fair-one ever pret, ~~’ 
At length in his obdurate heart 1" 
Felt love’s revengeful rankling dart, . 
Thro’ Macedon with furious, joy ; 
Panting he chas’dthe pathic boy 3. 
‘Till vengeance met him in the Way, 
And blood-hounds made the bard their prey« 


eres i 


Philoxenas, vy wood-nymphs bred 
On fam’d Citheron’sfacred heady... ... 


And train’d to mufic, wineanddong,  .) 
*Midft orgies of the frantic throngs.) | 2,4, 


When beauteous Galateadied,. . 2...) 4, 
His flute.and thyrfus cat afide;. 
And wand’ring to.thy penfive coaft,) 
Sad Melos, where his love was loft, 
Each 
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Each night thro’ the refponfive air 
Thy echoes witnefs’d his defpair : 
Still, fill his plaintive harp was heard, 
Soft as the nightly-finging bird. 


Philotas too in Battis’ praife 
Sung his long-winded roundelays ; 
His ftatue in the Coan grove . inc 
Now breathes in brafs perpetual love, 


The mortified abftemious fage, 
Deep read in Jearning’s crabbed page, 
Pythagoras, whofe boundlefs foul. 
Scal’d the wide globe from pole to pole, 
Earth, planets, feas and heav’n above, 
Yet found no fpot fecure from love =: 
With love declines unequal war, 
And trembling ‘drags his conqueror’s cary ~ 
Theano clafp’d himin herarms,: ~ f § 
And wifdom’s ftoop’d to beauty’s charms, | 


Ev’n Socrates, whofe moral mind 
‘With truth enlishten’d all mankind, 
When at Afpatia’s fide: he fate, 
Still found no end to love’s debate,” 
For ftrong indeed muft be that heart 
Where love finds no unguarded part,» 
Sage Ari/ippus by right rule” 3 
Of logic pury’d the Sophitt’s {chool, 
Check’d folly in its headlong courfe; 
And fwept it down by reafon’s foree ;? 
*Till Venus aim"d the heart-felt’ blow, © - 
And laid the mighty viftor low. 


- 


A little 
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A little before the time that Pififtratus efta~ 
blithed his tyranny at Athens, the people of 
Greece had diftinguifhed certain of their, moft 

_ eminent fages by the denomination of the Seven 
Wife Men. This flattering pre-eminence feems 
to have been diftributed with more attention to 
the feparate claims of the different ftates, than 
to the particular pretenfions of the perfons, who 
compofed this celebrated junto: If any one com- 
munity had affected to monopolize the preroga- 
tive of wifdom, others would hardly have fub- 
fcribed their affent to fo partial a diftribution; 
and yet when fuch diftinguifhed characters as 
Pythagoras, Anacharfis the Scythian, Mifon, 
Pherecydes, Epimenides, and Pififtratus himfelf, 
were excluded, or at beft rated only as wife- 
men-extraordinary, many of their admirers com- 
plained of the exclufion, and infifted on their 
being rated in the lifts hence arifes a difficulty 
in determining the precife number of the princi- 
pals: The common account however is as fol- 
lows, viz. Solon of Athens, Thales of Miletus, 
Periander of Corinth, Cleobulus the Rhodian, 
Chilon the Lacedezmonian, Bias of Priene, and 
Pittacus of Mitylene. 

This diftribution was well calculated to in- 
fpire emulation amongft rival ftates, and to that 
emulation Greece was indebted for the con- 

{picuous 
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fpicuous figure fhe made ‘in the world of letters. 
The Ionic and Italian fchools: of philofophy were 
. eftablifhed under Thales and Pythagoras ; the firft 
was fupported: by Anaximander the fucceflor of 
Thales, by Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, Arittotle, 
Diogenes, Zeno and other illuftrious men ; Pytha- 
goras’s fchool devolved upon Empedocles, He- 
raclitus, Zenophanes, Democritus, Pyrrho and 
Epicurus. ‘The original tenets of the firft maf~ 
ters were by no means adhered to by their de- 
{cendants ; the wanderings of error are not to 
be reftrained by fyftem; hypothefis was. built 
upon hypothefis, and the labyrinth at length be- 
came too intricate to’ be unravelled: Sparks of 
light were in the mean time ftruck out by the 
active collifion of wit ; noble truths occafionally 
broke forth, and fayings, worthy to be regiftered 
amongft the doctrines. of Chriftian revelation, 
fell from heathen lips: int the lofty fpirit of phi- 
lofophy they infulted pain, refifted pleafure, and 
fet at defiance death itfelf. Refpec is due to fo 
much dignity of character; the meek forgiving 
tenets, which Chriftianity inculcates, were 
touched upon but lightly and by few; fome 
however by the force of intelleét followed the 
light of reafon into a future ftate of immor- 
tality; they’ appear to have contemplated the 
Divine Effence, as he is, fimplé*and fupreme, 


and 
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and not filtered into attributes corruptly perfon= 
ified by a fynod of divinities. Of fuch men we 
muft think and ae with sarcae tii andi afs 
fection. - 

Thales, ihe? foiindet of the toni dacs was-a 
great man and a’ good citizen ; -he' ftudied geo- 
metry under Egyptian mafters, and introduced 
fome riew difvoveries in aftronomy and the ce- 
leftial fphere, regulating and correcting the 
Greek calendar, which Solon, about the fame 
time, made fome attempts to reform at Athens, 
This he did by bringing it to a conformity with 
the Hebrew calendar, except that his year began 
with the fummer folftice, and that of the He- 
‘brews with the vernal. Now the Hebrew 
calendar comprifed twelve months, and each 
month feverally comprifed the fame, or nearly 
the fame, number of days as our’s. This ap- 
pears by an examination of Mofes’s account: of 
the deluge in the feventh chapter of Genefis. 

- Amiongft other’nations the calendar was ex 
ceedingly vague and unfettled: The Egyptians 
meafured their year by four months; the Arca» 
dians by three; the Carians and Acarnanians 
by fix, and the people of Alba by ten; at the 
_ fame time all thefe nations were in the practice 
of making up the year to its natural completion 
by intercalendary months or days. _ In the time 
oi of 


‘ 
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of Romulus the. Romans followed. the calendar 
of the Albanians; and of the ten months, which 
their year confifted of, four comprized thirty- 
one-days each, viz. Martius, Maius, Quintilis, 
Oober; the fix other confifted of thirty days, 
and were named Aprilis, Junius, Sextilis, Sep- 
tember, November, December... By this calen- 
dar Romulus’s year regularly confifted of only 
304 days, and to compleat the natural period 
he was obliged to refort to the expedient of in- 
tercalendary-days.. - 

_ Numa was too much of a. philofopher not to 
feek a remedy for thefe deficiencies, and added 
two months to his, year: The former of thefe 
he named Januarius from bifrons Janus, one of 
whofe faces was fuppofed to look towards the 
paft, and the other towards the fucceeding year ; 
the other new month he called Februarius, from 
Februus, the deity prefiding over luftrations ; 
this being the month for the religious, rites of 
the Dii, Manes, it was made to confift of twenty- 
eight days, being an even number; all the others, 
conformably to:the fuperftition of the times, con- 
fifted of odd numbers as more propitious, and 
accordingly Martius, Maius, Quintilis, O&ober, 
had each thirty-one, days, and the’ other feven, 
twenty-nine days, fo that the year, thus regula- 
ted, had 355 days, and it was left to the priefts 
30 to 
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to make up the refidue with sini denen 
days. 

This commiffion became a SL eebaats prero- 
gative in the hands of the facerdotal order, and 
was executed with much irregularity and abufe ; 
they lengthened and fhortened the natural period 
of the year, as intereft influenced them to accord 
to the prolongation or abbreviation of the annual 
magiftracies dependant thereupon. In this ftate 
things were fuffered to remain till Julius Cefar 
fucceeded to the pontificate ; he then undertook 
a reform of the calendar, being in his third 
contulate, his colleague being Gimilius Lepidus. 
Affifted by the beft aftronomers of the time, 
particularly the philofopher Sofigenes, he ex- 
tended the year of his reform to 442 days, and 
thenceforward ordained that the year fhould 
confift of 365 days, diftributed into months as 
it now. ftands, except that he added one day 
to February every fifth year, and not every 
third. 

Thales died in the Sig vichth Olympiad in 
extreme old age: The famous philofopher Phe- 
tecydes died a few years before him of that hor- 
rible diftemper called the Morbus Pediculofus, 
and in his laft illnefs wrote, or is fuppofed to 
have written, to Thales as follows :— 


Vor. IL. I PHERECYDES 
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PHERECYDES to THALES. 

May your death be eafy, when the hour foal 
come I for my part, when your letter reached me, 
I was finking under the attack of a moft loath[ome 
difeafe accompanied with a continual fever. I have 
therefore given it in charge to my friends, as foon as 
they fhall have committed my remains to the earth, 
ta convey my manuferipts to your hands.. If you and 
the reft of your wife fraternity foall on perufal ap- 
prove of making them public, da jos 3; otherwife let 
them not fee the light ; certainly they do not. fatisfy 
my judgment in all particulars; the beft of us are 
liable to error ; the truth of things is not difcoverable 
by human Sagacity, and I am jufily doubtful of my- 
felf: Upon queftions of theology I have been cautious 
how Ihave committed myfelf; other matters I have 

treated with lefs referve;. in all cafes however F 
fugge/t rather than diéiate. 

Though I feel my diffolution approaching and 
inevitable, I have not abfolutely difmiffed my phy- 
ficians and friends; but as my difeafe is infectious, 
L do not let them enter my doors, but ‘have contrived 
a fignal for informing them of my condition, and 
have warned them to prepare themfelves far paying 

the laft offices to my corple to-morrow. 
Farewell for ever ! 
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Tenotum Tragice genus inveniffe Camena 

Dicitur, et plauftris vexiffe poemata Thefpis 

Qui canerent agerentque perunéti facibus ora. 
(Horat.) 


: AVING carried down the hiftory of ' 

Athens to that period, when a new fpe- 
cies of poetry made its appearance, I propofe in 
this place to treat of the origin and introdu@tion 
of the drama; in doing this, my chief ftudy wiil 
be to methodize and arrange the matter, which 
other writers have thrown out, fenfible that in a 
fubje& fo often exhaufted very little elfe can 
now remain to be done. 

Ariftotle fays—That Homer alone properly de- 
ferves the name of poet, not only as being fuperior 
to all others fo called, but as the firft whe prepared 
the way for the introduction of the drama; and this 
he did, not merely by the difplay of his powers on 
_ grave and tragic fubjetts, but inalmuch as he fug- 
gefted the firft plot and device for comedy alfo; not 
founding it upon coarfe and opprobrious invective, | 

but upon wholefome and facetious ridicule: So that 
his Margites bears the fame analogy to comedy, as 

bis Thad and Odyffey do to tragedy. 
: ee. This 
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This affertion in favour of Homer coming 
from fuch high authority has been adopted by 
the fcholiafts, critics and commentators, who 
have treated either of that great poet or of the 
drama from the time when it was made to the 
prefent: But it fhould be obferved that Ariftotle 
is not here fpeaking of the drama profefledly as 
a chronologift, but reviewing it as an object of 
criticifm, and’ under this view. it can no others 
wife come into contemplation than in its more 
advanced and perfect ftate, when built upon the 
model of Homer’s fables and characters ; after it 
had thrown off the barbarous traces of its real 
origin, and had quitted Bacchus and the Satyrs. 
Of tragedy, as a written and confiftent poem, 
Homer may well be ftiled. the father; for when 
Phrynichus and A®{chylus introduced on. the 
fcene Mules Kai TaOn, the ftories and calamities 
of heroes, tragedy became Homeric, or in other 
words aflumed a dignity of tone and character, 
that was copied from the epic of Homer, as co- 
medy was from his iambic; and agreeably to. 
this Ariftotle names Epicharmus as the firft co- 
mic poet, who was profefledly a copyift of the 
Margites. 

Now by fettling the dates of a few well- 
eftablifhed facts we fhall bring this queftion into 
clofer view. Pififtratus after a broken reign of 


thirty- 
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thirty-three years died in Olymp. Ixiii. whereas 
the Marmor Chronicon records, that the firft 
tragedy at Athens was made my Thefpis, and 
aéted on a waggon in Olymp.1xi. Suidas confirms 
this record: From the fame authority (viz. 
Mar. Chron.) we colle& that Sufarion made the 
firft comedy at Athens, and acted it on a move- 
able {caffold in the middle of Olymp. liv. being 
one year before Pififtratus eftablifhed his ty- 
ranny. By thefe dates it appears that comedy 
was made and acted at Athens feveral years 
before the compilation of Homer’s epic poems, 
and tragedy before or at that time, admitting for 
the prefent that Thefpis was the firft who made 
tragedies, and that the record above cited was 
the date of his firft tragedy. 

I am aware that thefe fats alone will- not 
prove that the inventors of the drama did not 
copy from Homer; for it cannot be denied that 
Thefpis and even Sufarion might have reforted 
to his poems, before they were compiled by 
Pififtratus ; and as for Thefpis, if we were to 
admit the tragedies, which Suidas afcribes to 
him, to be genuine, it is evident from their 
titles that fome of them were built upon Ho- 
meric fables ; but good critics find ftrong reafons 
to obje& to this lift, which Suidas has given us, 
and I muft think it a fair prefumption againft 

13 their 
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their authenticity, that Ariftotle, who gives Ho- 
mer the credit of furnifhing the firft fuggeftions 
of the drama, does not inftance Thefpis’s trage- 
dies ; for had they been what Suidas reports, it 
can hardly be fuppofed that Ariftotle would have 


~ overlooked an inftance fo much to his purpofe, 


or failed to have quoted Thefpis, as the firft 
tragic writer, when he names Epicharmus as 
the firft comic one, who copied from Homer, 
Plutarch in his Sympofia fays—That when 
Phrynichus and #fchylus firft turned the fubject 
of tragedy to fables and doleful frories, the people 
fad, Whats this to Bacchus ?—According to 
this anecdote how could Thefpis, who was an- 


_ terior to Phrynichus and ARfchylus, be a writer 


of fuch tragedies, as Suidas has afcribed to 
him. : 
Another very ingenious argument for their 
confutation is drawn from a fhort fragment, 
which, the fame author has quoted from the 
Pentheus, one of thofe tragedies which Suidas 
gives to Fhefpis: This frazment purports that 
~The Deity is fituated remote from. ail’ pleafure 
or pain: A paflage of this caft can never have 
been part of a ludicrous drama belonging to 
Bacchus. and) the Satyrs, and- therefore either 
Plutarch muft be miftaken in his anecdote above 
cited, or Suidas im, his authon of The Pentheus 5 
but 
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but it is further urged by a fagacious critic that 
this fragment bears internal evidence of a for- 
gery, being dedtrine of a later date than Thefpis, 
and plainly of the fabrication of Plato’s academy: 
In confirmation of this remark, circumftances 
of a more pofitive nature are adduced, and Di- 
ogenes Laertius is brought forward, who actue 
ally charges Heraclides of writing certain tra- 
gedies and fathering them upon Thefpis, and 
this charge Laertius grounds upon the authority 
of Ariftoxenus the mufician: The credit of 
Ariftoxenus as a philofopher, hiftorian, and 
faithful relater of facts, is as well eftablifhed 
with the learned world, as the chara¢ter of He- 
raclides is notorious for plagiarifm, falfehood 
and affe€tation; he was a vain rich'man, a great 
juggler in literature, afpiring to rival Plato in 
his writings, and one who was detected in bribing 
the Pythia, to decree a crown of gold and divine 
honours to him after his deceafe ; a man as apt 
to palm his own productions upon others, as he 
was to aflume other men’s productions to him- 
felf, which he was convicted of by Chamzleon 
in his fpurious treatife upon Homer and He- 
fiod, . 

_ This pra@ice of fathering tragedies upon 
great names obtained in more inftances than 


one; for Dionyfius wrote 2 tragedy called Par- 
14 thenopzus 
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thenopzus and palmed it upon Sophocles, a 
bolder forgery than this of Heraclides ; and it is 
remarkable, that Heraclides himfelf was caught 
by this forgery, and quotes the Parthenopaus 
as genuine, 

Plato fpeaking of The Diety ufes thefe words 
—Iloppw idovns xab Avwns edputar to beion— 
The Deity is fituated remote from all pleafure and © 
pain: A fentiment fo coincident with the frag- 
ment quoted by Plutarch from the Pentheus 
afcribed to Thefpis, feems to warrant the re- 
mark before made, which fuppofes it to have 
been fabricated in the academy of Plato: ‘This 
with the authority of Ariftoxenus for the general 
forgery, and Plutarch’s aflertion that tragedy 
was fatyric before Phrynichus and Aifchylus, 
will have its weight againft the titles of Thef- 
pis’s tragedies, as they are given in Suidas; and 
accordingly I find that the editor of Suidas, 
commenting upon this very article, in effe& ad- 
mits the error of his author: ‘This argument 
moreover accounts for the filence of Ariftotle 
as to Thefpis’s tragedies, 

Iam aware that it has been a queftion with 
fome critics, whether tragedy originated with 
‘Thefpis, notwithftanding the record of the Mar- 
mor Chronicon, and Suidas ftates the preten- 
fions of Epigenes the Sicyonian prior to Thef- 


Leatess PIs 5 
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pis; but in this he is fingle and unfupported by 
any evidence, except what Plato aflerts generally 
in his Minos—T hat tragedy was extremely antient 
at Athens, and that it is to be dated neither from 
Thefpis, nor from Phrynichus ;—Some authorities 
alfo place Thefpis’s firft tragedy in. a higher 
period than Olymp. Ixi. as it ftands in the Mar- 
mor; for Laertius fays—That Solon hindered 
Thefpis from aéting his tragedies, believing thofe 
feigned reprefentations to be of no ufe.—And Plu- 
tarch tells us—That Solon faw one of Thefpis’s 
plays, but difliking the manner of it, forbade him to 
- a? any more.—I need -not obferve that this muft 
have paffed before Pififtratus eftablifhed his ty- 
ranny, which did not take place till the laft year 
of Olymp. liv. but if thefe facts be admitted, 
they feem to be decifive as to the tragedy’s 
being allufive to Bacchus and the Satyrs in its 
firft inftance at leaft; becaufe it can hardly be 
fuppofed that fo/profeft an admirer of Homer as 
Solon was known to be, and himfelf a poet, 
would have objected to any drama formed upon 
his model. 

As to Plato’s general affertion with refpe@ to 
the high antiquity of the Athenian tragedy, it 
feems thrown out as a paradox, which he does not 
attempt to illuftrate or fupport, and I cannot think 
it ftands in the way of Thefpis’s pretenfions to 

be 
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be confidered as the father of tragedy, confirmed 
by fo many authorities.- 

All thefe feeming difficulties will be recon- 
ciled, if we concur with the beft opinions in the 
following particulars, viz. That tragedy, which © 
was concerned about Bacchus and the Satyrs, 
was in no inftance committed to writing: That 
‘Thefpis’s firft tragedy, which Solon faw and 
difliked, was of this unwritten and fatyric fort: 
‘That in procefs of time the fame author actually 
wrote tragedy, and firft aéted it on a waggon 
in Olymp. Ixi. within the zra of. Pififtratus, 
and according to the record of the Marmor 
Chronicon, fo often referred to. 

I will not difguife that Dr. Bentley, whofe 
enticifnr is fo conclufive for the forgery of thofe 
tragedies quoted by Plutarch and enumerated 
by Suidas, Julius Pollux and Clemens of Alex- 
andria, is of opinion The/pis himfelf publifhed no- 
thing in writing ; but as there are fo many tefti- 
monies for his being ‘the father of tragedy in 
general, and fome which exprefsly fay he was 
the firft writer of tragedy, I hope I fhall’ not 
trefpafs too far on my reader’s patience, if Play 
the chief of thefe authorities before him. 

The Arundel Marble, which is of date as 
high as Olymp. cxxix. fets forth that The/pis was 
the firft, who gave being to tragedy. ‘The epigram 

of 
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of Diofcorides, printed in Mr. Stanley’s edition 

of AEfchylus, gives the invention to Thefpis, 
In the Anthologia there are two epigrams, 
which exprefsly fay the fame} one begins— 
Oicridos Eugewoe rero—the other—O~emss ode, 
Teayixives avirrace meutos aoidnv. Plutarch 
in his Solon fays—That Thefpis gave rife and 
beginning to the very rudiments of tragedy. Cle- 
mens of Alexandria makes Thefpis the contriver 
of tragedy, as Sufarion was of comedy, Athe- 
nzus fays both comedy and tragedy were ftruck 
out at Icarius, a place in Attica, where Thefpis 
was born. Suidas records to the fame effe@, 
and Donatus {peaks exprefsly to the point of 
written tragedy Thefpis autem primas hec 
{cripta in omnium notitiad pretulit, —W hat Horace 
fays of Thefpis in his Art of Poetry, and more 
particularly in the Epiftle to Auguitus, where 
he claffes him with Afchylus and Sophocles, 
certainly implies that he was a writer of tragedy, 
and is fo interpreted by Cruquius and. the old 
commentator preferved in his edition, I fhall 
add one circumftance to the above authorities, 
which is, that the Chorus alone performed the 
whole drama, till Thefpis introduced one actor 
to their relief; this reform could hardly be made, 
much lefs be recorded by Ariftotle, unlefs Theft 
g pis 
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pis had written tragedies and publifhed them te 
‘the world. 

Upon the whole I incline to confider Thefpis 
as the firft author of the written tragedy and to 
place him in Olymp. Ixi.. From him tragedy 
defcended through Pratinas, Carcinus and Phry~- 
nichus to AZfchylus, and this is the firft age of 


the tragic drama. 


NecE TL 


BOUT two centuries had elapfed from 

the date of Thefpis’s tragedy to the time 

when Ariftotle wrote his poetics; which mutt 
have been after he quitted the fervice of Alex- 
ander, to whom he fent a copy of that treatife : 
The chain of dramatifts from Thefpis to Euri- 
pedes had been continued in regular fucceffion, 
and it is not to be fuppofed, but that he might 
have given a more particular and methodical 
account of the firft inventors of tragedy, if it 
had fallen within the fcope of his work ; but this 
being merely critical, he takes his account of 
tragedy and comedy from /Efchylus and Epi- 
charmus, contenting himfelf with a brief detail 


of 


~ 
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' of fuch vague and dubious traditions relative to 
the firft inventors, as common fame feems. to 
have thrown in his way. | . 

He loofely obferves—That the people of Me- 
garis claim the invention of comedy; that there is 
reafon to think it teok its origin in a popular and 
Sree form of government, which that of Megaris 
then was: That Epicharmus the Sicilian was 
far fenior to Chionides and Magnes, the firft Athe- 
xian writers of comedy :—He alfo throws out an 
idle fuggeftion from the etymology of the words 
comedy and drama, the former of which he de- 
rives from Kwy.a1, villages, and the latter from 
the verb Aga, rs uszvras Apavres.--Now the 
people of Peloponnefus he tells us ufe the words 
Kwuas and Agay in their diale&, whereas’ the 
Athenians exprefs themfelves by thofe of Avy 
and Igairsv, and upon this refts the Peloponne- 
fians’ pretenfions to be confidered as the inventors 
of the drama: He then refers to what he confiders 
as the true fource and foundation of the drama, 
the works of Homer; and throwing afide al] 
others, as tales not worth relating, proceeds to 
the execution of his plan, viz. The definitica 
and elucidation of the tragic poem. 

Thefe fuggeftions were thrown out by Ari- 
ftotle for no other purpofe, as it fhould feem, 

but 
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but to caft a ridicule upon every other account 
of the difcovery of the drama, but his own ; for 
he might as well have given the invention of 
comedy to the Megarenfians for their being no- 
torious laughers ; TfAws Meyapixes, to laugh like 
a Megarenfian being a phrafe in vulgar ufe with 
the Athenians ; nay indeed he might have gone 
a ftep further and given them tragedy alfo, for 
Megarenfian tears were as proverbial as Mega 
renfian laughter; but a true Athenian would 
have anfwered, that the former alluded only to 
the onions, which their country abounded in, and 
was applied in ridicule of thofe who counterfeited 
forrow: In fhort the Megarenfians feem to have 
been the butts and buffoons of the Athenians, 
and held in fovereign contempt by them. As for 
the Peloponnefian etymologies, Ariftotle muft 
have known that neither the one nor the other 
had the leaft foundation; and that there is not a 
comedy of Ariftophanes, in which he does not 
ufe the verb Apay frequently and in.the mouths 
of Athenian fpeakers; in his Birds I find it 
within a few lines of the verb TleoTresv, and ufed 
by one and the fame fpeaker; I have no doubt 
the like is true of Kéuas, but I did not think the 

fearch worth following. 
Bacchus and the Satyrs were both fource and 
fubj ect 
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fubject of the firft drama, and the jocund rites of 
that deity were celebrated at all times and under 
ail governments with the fame unreftrained fef- 
tivity: This celebration was too clofely inter- 
woven with popular fuperftition to be checked 
by the moft jealous of tyrants; the privileged 
- feafons of Bacchus were out of the reach of the 
magiftrate ;. nor was the old fatyrical mafque of 
the Athenians in Pififtratus’s time lefs licentious 
than that of the Megarenfians in their freeft 
ftate; though it foon happened that the republic 
of Megara became an oligarchy, and the mo- 
narchy of Athens was converted into a repuy- | 

lic, er 
‘The manner in which the drama was ftruck 
eut may naturally be accounted for. The 
Greeks from early time were in the habit of 
ehanting fongs and extemporary verfes im the 
villages in praife of Bacchus at the Trina Dyoni- 
fra, which times anfwer to March, April, and 
January; afterwards they performed thefe fongs 
or dithyrambs at the Panathenza, which were 
celebrated in the month of Auguft. ~The Athe- 
nians were of all people living the moft addicted 
to raillery and invective ; thefe village-fengs and 
feltivities of Bacchus gave a {cope to the wildeft 
extravagancies of mummery and grimace, 
mixt with coarfe but keen raillery from the 
labourer 
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labourers and peafants concerned in the vintage : 
‘The women from their carts, mafked and dif. 
guifed with lees of wine, and men accoutred in 
rude grotefque habits like fatyrs, and crowned 
with garlands of ivy and violets, vented fuch 
prompt and irregular fallies, as their inebriated 
fancies furnifhed on the inftant, or elfe rehearfed 
fuch little traditional and local ballads in iambic 
metre, as were in fafhion at the time; accom- 
panying them with extravagant gefticulations 
‘and dances incidental to the fubject, and fuitable 
to the character of the deity they were cele- 
brating. 

The drunken feftivities of the antient Danes, 
when they facrificed to their rural deities—/4n- 
nua ut ipfis contingeret. felicitas, frugumque et ar- 
none uberrimus proventus —and the Highland ce- 
remonies and libations of the Bel-tein are of this 
character. 

The Athenian calendar was crowded with 
thefe feafts: Drinking-matches were rewarded 
with prizes and even crowns of gold; their 
phallic ceremonies were of this’ defcription: 
They ufed vehement gefticulations in reading 
and {peaking ; their rhapfodifts' carried this habit 
to excefs, and in the dithyrambic hymn every 
outragious gefture, which enthufiafn infpires, 
‘was put in practice: The dithyramb was con- 

ceived 
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ceived in a metaphorical inflated ftile, ftuffed 
with an obfcure jargon of founding phrafes and 
performed in honour of Bacchus. 

In thefe dithyrambic verfes and. phallic fongs 
we have the foundation of tragedy and comedy 5 
the folemn and fwelling tone of the firft and the 
petulant vivacity of the latter appofitely point to 
the refpective character of each. The fatire and 
fcurrility they indulged from their vintage wag- 
gons, their mafks and difguifes in the hairy habits 
of fatyrs, their wanton fongs and dances at the 
Phallic ceremonies, and the dark bombaft of the 
dithyramb chanted by the rhapfodifts with every 
tumid and extravagant action, all together form a 
compleat outline of the firft drama: As foon as 
dialogue and repartee were added, it became to 
all intents a mafque, and in this ftate it is dif- 
covered in very early times throughout the vil- 
lages of Greece. When it had reached this pe+ 
riod and got fomething like the fhape of a dra- 
ma, it attracted the curiofity of the villagers, 
who in reward for their amufement in the f{pec- 
tacle decreed a prize to the performance agree- 
able to the object in view and the means of the 
{peCtators ; this prize confifted of a cafk of wine, 
and the performance before named fimply Come- 
dia or the village-fong, was thenceforward called 

Yor. II, jb Trugedia, 
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Trugedia, or the fong for the cafk, compounded 
of revye and ’wdi. ' 

Thefe names are defcriptive of the drama in 
its progreflive ftages from a fimple village-/ang, 
till it took a more complicated form by intro- 
ducing the fatyrs and employing the chorus in 
recitation through a whole fable, which had a 
kind of plot or conftruction, though certainly 
not committed to writing. Ih this flage, and 
not before, the prize of the cafk of wine was 
given, and thence it proceeded to attraét not the 
hufbandmen and labourers only but the neigh- 
bours of better degree. The drama under the 
defignation of Trugeedia was fatyric, and wholly 
occupied in the praife of Bacchus; it was un- 
written, jocofe, and confined to the villages at 
the feafans of the Trina Dionyfia; but after a 
prize however inconfiderable had been given, 
that prize created emulation, and emulation fti- 
mulated genius. 

The village bards now attempted to enlarge 
their walk, and not confining their fpectacles 
merely-to Bacchus and the Satyrs began to give 
their'dfama a ‘ferious caft, diverting it from lu- 
dicrous and laftivious fubjects to ‘grave and 
doleful ‘ftories, in celebration of illuftrious cha- 
vactersi amongft their departed heroes; which 
‘were recited throughout by a chorus, ‘without 

the 
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the intervention of any other characters than 
thofe of the fatyrs with the dances proper there- 
unto. 

This {pur to emulation having brought the 
drama a ftep forward, that advance produced 
frefh encouragement, and a new prize was now 
given, which fill was, in conformity to the 
ruftic fimplicity of the poem and its audience, a 
Goat, Teayos, a new prize created a new name, 
and the ferious drama became diftinguifhed by 
the name of Tragedia, or the fong for the goat: 
Thus it appears that Tragedy, properly fo called, 
was pofterior in its origin to comedy; and it is 
worthy of remark that Trugeedia was never ap- 
plied to the tragic drama, nor Tragedia to the 
comic: After this comedy Joft its general de- 
fignation of Trugadia, and was called by its 
original name of the village-fong or Comedia. 

The next ftep was a very material one in 
point of advance, for the village-poets having 
been excited by emulation to bring their exhibi- — 
tions into fome fhape and confiftence, meditated 
an excurfion from the villages into the cities, 
and particularly into Athens: Accordingly in 
Olymp. liv. Sufarion, a native of Icarius, pre- 
fented himfelf and his comedy at that capital, 
rehearfing it on a moveable ftage or fcaffold, 
prefuming on the hope that what had given fuch 

K 2 delight 
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delight to the villagers would afford fome amufe- 
ment to the more refined fpetators in Athens : 
This was the firft drama there exhibited, and 
we fhould naturally expe@t that a compofition 
to be ated before the citizens of the capital 
fhould be committed to writing, if we did not 
know that the author was on thefe occafions the 
actor of his own piece; the rude interludes of 
Bacchus and the Satyrs being introduced upon 
the fcene according to their old extemporary 
manner by the Silent and Tityri, whofe fongs 
and dances were epifodical to the drama: It 
continued to be the cuftom for authors to ac 
their own plays in the times of Phrynichus and 
fEfchylus, and I therefore think it probable Su- 
farion’s comedy was not a written drama; and I 
clofe with the authorities for Epicharmus being 
the .firft writer of comedy, who, being re- 
tained in an elegant court at Syracufe, chufing 
his plots from the /argites, and rejecting the 
mummeries of the fatyrs, would naturally com- 
pofe-his drama upon a more regular and elabo- 
Tate plan. . 


Ne XLII, 
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N° XLIII. 


To THE OBSERVER. 


SIR, 


HERE is an old gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance who annoys me exceedingly 
with his predictions: I have reafon to believe he 
bears me good will in the main, and does notknow 
to what a degree he actually difturbs my peace of 
mind, I would therefore fain put up with his hu- 
mour if I could; but when he is for ever ringing 
his knell in my ears, he fometimes provokes me 
to retort upon him, oftentimes to laugh at him, 
and never fails to put me out of patience or out 
of fpirits. 
_ [have read your account of the Dampers with 
great fellow-feeling, and perceive that my old 
gentleman is very deep in that philofophy; but 
as I unfortunately have very little philofophy of 
any fort to fet againft it, I find myfelf frequently 
at his mercy and without defence, 

I do not think this proceeds fo much from 
any radical vice in his nature, as from a foolith 
vanity to feem wifer than his neighbours, and to 
put himfelf off for a man who knows the world: 
The fact is he is an old bachelor, lives in abfo- 

K 3 Jute 
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Jute retirement, and has fcarcely f{tept out of the 
precinéts of his own village three times in his 
life; yet he is ever telling me of his experience 
and his obfervations: If I was to put implicit 
faith in what he fays, common honefty in man- 
kind would be a miracle, and happinefs a difap- 
pointment; as for hope, that moonfhine diet as 
he calls'it, which is fo plentifully ferved up in 
the fanciful repafts of the poets, and which is 
too often the only ftanding difh at their tables, 
I fhould never“get a tafte of it; and yet if ruin- 
ing a merchant’s credit is tantamount to robbing | 
him of ‘his property, I muft think the Damper, 
who blafts my hope, is in fac little’ better mane 
a thief. 

I have 4 natural prejudice for certain people 
at firft fight, where a countenance imprefles me 
in its favour, for I am apt to fancy that honefty 
fets a mark upon its owners; there is not a 
. weaknefs incident to human nature, for which 
he could hold my underftanding in more fove- 
reign contempt: If I was to be advifed by him, 
I fhould not truft my wife out of my fight, for it 
#s a maxim with him, that no love-matches can be 
happy; mine was of that fort and, I am happy ; 
ftill I am out of credit with my Damper. I was 
bound for a relation in public’ truft fome years 
ago; there I confefs his a fometimes ftag~- 


gered 
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gered me, and he urged me with proverbs out | 
of holy writ, which I was rather puzzled to par- 

ry; my friend however has done well in the 

world, difcharged his obligation, and repaid it - 
with grateful returns; ftill I am out of credit 

with my Damper. I invefted a fmall fum ina 

venture to the Eaft Indies; he defcanted upon 

the rifque of the fea; I infured upon the fhip, he 

denounced bankruptcy againft the underwriter, 

the {hip came home and I doubled the capital of 

’ my inveftment; fill I am out of credit with my 

Damper, and he fhakes his head at my folly. 

I can plainly perceive that his predi€ions 
oftentimes are as troublefome to himfelf as to 
me; he lofes many a fine morning’s walk by 
forefeeing a change of weather; he never goes 
to church becaufe he has had a fuit with the 
parfon ; and part of his eftate remains untenant- 
ed, becaufe a: farmer fome time ago broke in 
his debt. 

Though -I am; no philofopher, I am _ not 
fuch a fimpleton, as not to know how little 
we ought to depend upon worldly events in 
general; yet it appears to me that what a man 
has already enjoyed, he can no longer be faid 
_to depend upon: If therefore I have had real 
-pleafure in any innocent and agreeable ex- 
pectation, difappointment can at worlt do no 

K 4 more 
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more than remove the meat after I have made 
my meal. . 

Though I do not know how to define hope 
as a metaphyfician, I am inclined to fpeak of it 
with refpect, becaufe I find it has been a good’ 
friend to me in my life; it has given me a thou-~ 
fand things, which malice and misfortune would’ 
have ravifhed from me, if I had not fairly worn 
them out before they could lay their fingers’ 
upon them: Spe pa/cit inani—fays the poet, and 
contradicts himfelf in the fame breath; for my 
part, if it was not for the fear of appearing para~- 
doxical, I fhould fay upon experience that hope, 
‘ though called a fhadow, is together with that 
other pliantom death, the fole reality beneath 
the fun; the unfaithfulnefs of friends, from whom 
I had the claim of gratitude, can never rob me 
of thofe pleafures I enjoyed, when I ferved them, — 
loved them, and cenfided in them ; and, in {pite 
of all my friend the Damper can fay to the con- 
trary, it is not on my own account I am forry 
to have thought better of mankind than they 
deferve. 

Tam, Sir, &c. 


BENEVOLUS, 
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Tec THE One mek 


SrR, 

IT uave the honour to belong to a club of 
gentlemen of public fpirit and talents, who make 
it a rule to meet every Sunday evening, in a 
houfe of entertainment behind St. ‘Clement’ s, for 
the regulation of literature in this metropolis. 
Our fraternity confifts of two diftin& orders, The 
Dampers and The Puffers; and each of thefe are 
againclafled into certain interior fubdivifions. We 
take notice that both thefe defcriptions of per- 
fons have in turn been the objects of your feeble 
raillery; but I muft- fairly tell you, we neither 
think worfe of ourfelves nor any better of you 
for thofe attempts. We confider the republic 
of letters under obligations to us for its very ex- 
iftence, for how could it be a republic, unlefs its 
members were kept upon an equality with each 
other? Now this is the very thing which our 
inftitution profeffes to do. 

We have an ingenious member of our fociety, 
who has invented a machine for this purpofe, 
which anfwers to admiration: He calls it—The 
Thermometer of Merit : This machine he has fet 
in a frame, and laid down a very accurate fcale 
of gradations by the fide of it: One glance of | 


the eye gives every author’s altitude to a minute. 
The 


n 
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The middle degree on this fcale, and which an« 
fwers to temperate on a common thermometer, 
is that ftandard, or common level of merit, 
to which all contemporaries in the fame free 
community ought to be confined; but as there 
will always be fome eccentric beings in nature, 
who will either ftart above ftandard heighth, or 
drop below it; it is our duty by the operation of 
the daily prefs either to {crew them down, or to 
fcrew them up, as the cafe requires; and this 
brings me to explain the ufes of the two grand 
departments of our fraternity: Authors above 
par fall to the province of the Dampers, all be~ 
low par appertain to the Puffers. The daily - 
prefs being common to all men, and both the 
one clafs. and the other haying open accefs 
thereto, we can work either by forcers or repel~ 
lers, as we fee fit; and I can fafely affure, you 
our procefs feldom fails in either cafe, when we’ 
apply it timely, and efpecially to young poets in 
their veal-bones, as the faying is: With this 
view we are always upon terms with the con- 
ductors of the faid prefs, who are fully fenfible 
of the benefits of our inftitution, and live with 
us in the mutual interchange of friendly offices, 
hike Shakefpear’s Zephyrs —— 


* Stealing and giving odours,——— 
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As we act upon none but principles of gene= 
ral juftice, and hold it right that parts fhould be 
made fubfervient to the whole, our.fcheme of 
equalization requires, that ‘accordingly as any 
individual rifes on the fcale, our depreffing pow- 
ers fhould counteract and balance his afcending 
powers: This procefs, as I faid before, belongs 
to the Dampers’ office, and is by them termed 
preffing an author, or more literally committing 
him to the prefs: This is laid on more or lef 
forcibly, according to his degree of afcenfion; 
in moft cafes‘a few turns fqueeze him down to 
his proper bearing, but this is always done with 
reafonable allowance for-the natural reaction of 
elaftic bodies, fo that it is neceflary to bring him - 
fome degrees below ftandard, left he fhould 
mount above it when the pre/s is taken off: If 
by ‘chance his afcending powers run him up to 
fultry ox fever-heat, the Dampers muft propor- 
tion their difcipline accordingly ; in like manner 
the Puffers have to blow an author up by mere 
ftrength of lungs, when he is heavy in ballaft, 
and his finking powers fall below the freezing- 
point, as fometimes happens even to our beft 
friends: In that cafe the Puffers have burfis of 
applaufe and peals of laughter in petto, which, 
though they never reach vulgar ears, ferve his 
purpofe effetually—But thefe are fecrets, which 
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we never reveal but to the Initiated, and I fhall 
conclude by affuring you I am your’s as you 
deferve. 

Pro sono Pus.ico. 


N° XLIV. 


Unde nil majus generatur ipfo, 
Nec viget quidquam fimile aut fecundum. 
(Horat.) 


HERE is a great fovereign now upon 
earth, who, though an infant, is the oldeft 

of all fouls alive by many centuries. | 
This extraordinary perfonage is a living evi- 
dence of the foul’s immortality, or at leaft has 
advanced fo far in proof, as to convince the 
world by his own example, that it is not necef- 
farily involved in the extinction of the body. 
Though he is the greateft genealogift living, 
and can with certainty make out the longeft and 
_ Cleareft pedigree of any potentate now reigning, 
yet he is properly fpeaking without anceftors. 
As I cannot doubt but that fo ftriking an event | 
as the general deluge mutt be frefh in his memo~- 
mory, though a pretty many years have fince 
elapfed, 
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‘elapfed, he muft of neceffity have been ‘none 
other than Noah himfelf; for as he has always 
been his own fon, and that fon can never have 
been living at the fame moment with his father, 
it is plain he muft have been that very identical 
patriarch, when he furvived the flood. 

As he was but eighteen months old according 
to his corporeal computation, when he was laft 
vifited, he was not very communicative in con- 
verfation, but I have hope upon the next meet- 
ing he will have the goodnefs to fet us right 
about Pythagoras, who I am perfuaded funk 
fome part of his travels upon us, and was actu- 
ally in his court, where he acted the part of a 
plagiary, and in the fchool-boy’s phrafe cribb’d 
a foul copy of his holinefs’s tranfmigration ; but 
with fuch ftrong marks of a counterfeit, that 
after a fhort trip to the Trojan war, and a few 
others not worth relating, it is to be prefumed 
he has given up the frolic; for I do not hear 
that he is at prefent amongft us, at leaft not 
amongft us of this kingdom, where to fay the 
truth I do not fee any thing that refembles him. 
In the mean time the religious fovereign of Ti- 
bet (for the reader perceives I have been {peak- 
ing of Teé/hoo Lama) in the {pirit of an original 
keeps his feat upon the Mufnud of Terpaling, 

which 
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which throne he has continued to prefs ever. 
fince his defcent from Mount Ararat. 

After all we muft acknowledge this was a 
bold creed for prieftcraft to impofe, but credulity — 
has a wide {wallow, and if the doctrine paffed 
upon a nation fo philofophical and inquifitive as 
the Greeks, it may well obtain unqueftioned by 
Calmuc Tartars; and fuperftition, now retiring 
from Rome, may yet find refuge in the moun- 
tains of Tibet. ‘This may be faid for the fyftem 
of Teéfhoo Lama, that impofition cannot.be put 
to a fairer teft, than when-committed to the 
fimplicity of a child; and the Gylongs, or priefts, 
attendant upon this extraordinary infant, paid no 
{mall compliment to the faith of their followers, 
when they fet him upon the Mufnud:. 

I forbear entering into a further account of 
this infant pontiff, becaufe I hope the very in- 
genious traveller, who has already circulated 
fome curious particulars of his audiences and 
interviews at the monaftery of ‘Terp4ling, will 
indulge the public with a more full and circum- 
ftantial narrative of his very interefting expedi- 
‘tion into a country fo little vifited by Euro-.. 
‘peans, and where-the manners and habits ofthe 
people, no lefs than the facred character of the 
fovereign, furnith a‘fubje& of fo new and enter- 
taining a nature, 


"When 
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When a genius like that, which aQuates the 
illuftrious character, who lately adminiftered the 
government of Bengal, is carried into the re- 
moteft regions of the earth, it diffufes an illumi- 
nation around it, which reaches even to thofe 
nations, where arts and-fciences are in their 
higheft cultivation; and we accordingly find 
that befides this embafly, fo curious of its kind, 
the fame pervading fpirit has penetrated into the 
facred and till now inacceffible myfteries of the 
Brahmins, and by the attainment of a language 
which relizion has interdicted from all others 
but the facerdotal caft, has already began to lay 
open a volume, fuperior in antiquity, and per- 
haps in merit not inferior, to Homer himfelf. 

Happy inhabitants of Tibet! If happinefs can 
_ arife from error, your innocent illufion muft be 
the fource of it; for prieftcraft, which has plun- 
ged our portion of the globe in wars and per- 
fecutions, has kept you in perpetual peace and 
"tranquillity ; fo much more wife and falutary is 
your religious fyftem of pontifical identity, than 
ours of pontifical infallibility. The fame un+ 
changeable, indivifible obje& of faith fecures _ 
univerfal acquiefcence under the, cofnmodious 
impofition: No Anti-Lama can diftra& your 
attention or divide your duty, for individuality 
is his eflence ; no councils can reverfe his de- 

. I crees 
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crees or over-rule his fupremacy, for he is coeval 
with religion, nay he is religion itfelf. Such as 
he was in his praterient body, fuch he muft be 
in his prefent ; the fame monaftic, peaceful, un- 
offending, pious being; a living idol, ‘drawn 
forth upon occafional folemnities to give his 
bleffing to adoring proftrate hordes of Tartars, 
and to receive their offerings ; and whether this 
blefling be given by the hands of unreafoning 
infancy, or fuperannuated age, it matters little 
at which degree the moment points, when the 
fcale is undeterthinable. You fee me here (faid 
the Lama in his preterient body to one of our 
countrymen, whom he admitted to a converfa- 
tion) a mere idol of flate: You are of a more aétive 
nation ; take your wonted exercife without referve : 
Walk about my chamber: I am fedentary by necef- 
fity, and the habit of indolence is become to me a@ 
fecond nature.—This is a true anecdote, and, 
fhews how mild a foul it is, which has now 
tranfmigrated into the body of this infant. 

Could this extraordinary perfonage communi- 
cate his property to all his brother fovereigns 
through the world, fhould we, or fhould we ‘not, 
congratulate mankind upon the event? Let the 
nations fpeak for themfelves! I anfwer for one, 
that cannot name a period in its monarchy more 
in favour of the difpenfation. 


N° XLV. 
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N° XLV. 


i] , é ’ 
Q was crwma, roar eyes TIYN NAA. 


(SopHocres, ALEAsI.) 


Hold thy tongue, good boy! There are many 
great advantages in keeping filence. 


HAVE now the fatisfaction to inform my 
countrymen, that after long and diligent 
fearch I have at laft difcovered a very extraordi- 
nary perfon in this metropolis, at prefent in 
fome obfcurity; but if I fhall luckily be the 
means of drawing him into more notice by pub- 
lithing what has come to my knowledge of his 
talents and performances, I fhall think myfelf 
happy not only in ferving a meritorious indivi- 
dual, but alfo in furnithing a fuggeftion through 
the mode I fhall recommend for his employ, 
that may be of the greateft benefit to fociety. 
The gentleman, in whofe favour I would fain 
intereft my candid readers, is AZr, Fedediah Fifh, 
of whofe hiftory I fhall recount a few particulars. 
He was bred to the Jaw, and many years ago 
went over to New England, where he practifed 
in the courts at Bofton: Upon the breaking out 
of the troubles he came over to England, tho’ 
reWex. I. L fromt 
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from his prudent deportment he might fafely 
have remained where he was, for Mr. Fifh made 
it a rule never to lend any thing but an ear to 
either fide of the queftion : I cannot fpeak with 
certainty as to his real motives for leaving Ame- 
‘rica, as he has not been communicative on that 
head, but I could colle& from hints he has dropt 
of the extraordinary length and protraction of 
the pleadings in thofe provincial courts, that his 
health was a good deal impaired by his attend- 
ance upon caufes, though I cannot difcover that 
he was actually employed as an advocate in any. 
This may feem fingular to fuch' as are unac- 
quainted with thofe proceedings,: but Mr. Fith,. 
though no pleader, was of indifpenfable ufe to 
his clients during the fomnolency ‘of the court ; 
for by means of his vigilance the efficient counfel 
could indulge themfelves in their ‘natural reft, 
and recruit their {pirits for a reciprocal exertion 
ef prolixity, when the oppofite party had come 
to a conclufion: This happy faculty of wake- 
fulnefs in’ Mr. Jedediah Fith.was accompanied 
with the further very, ufefultalerit of abridge-— 
ment; by which in a very few words he could 
convey into the ear of a-pleader, when he had 
once thoroughly wakened him, the whole marrow 
of an argument, though it had been {pread out 
ever fo widely. : 
When 
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When he came over to his native country, he 
threw himfelf in the way of preferment, and 
regularly attended the fittings at Weftminfter, 
Guildhall, and elfewhere ; but being a modeft 
man, and one who made no acquaintance, he 
was no otherwife taken notice of, than as being 
the only perfon in court, who did not yawn, 
when a certain learned ferjeant got beyond his 
ufual quota of cafes in point. Nothing offering 
here, Mr. Fifh prefented himfelf during the 
fitting of Parliament both at the bar of the 
Peers, and in the gallery of the Houfe of Com- 
mons; he gave great attention to the clerks, 
when they were reading Acts of Parliament in 
the upper houfe, and never quitted his poft in 
the lower, when certain gentlemen were on 
“their legs, and gave’ the fignal to others to get 
on theirs and go to dinner: By being thus left 
alone this modeft attendant loft his labour, and 
remained unnoticed through a whole feffion. 

Defeated in all thefe efforts he began to fre- 
_ quent Coffee-houfes, where he obferved moft 
talking prevail,’and few or no hearers to be 
found: Fortune now began to {mile upon his 
patient endeavours, and he particularly recom- 
mended himéfelf toa circle at Saint Paul’s, where 
by his addrefs in pofting himfelf between two 
partie, one of which was very circumftantially 
; Lz explaining 
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explaining a will, and the other going ftep by ftep 
through a bill of enclofure, where the glebe lands 
of the reCtor were in great peril of infringement, 
he fo contrived as to lend one ear to the divine 
and the other to the civilian, by which he got a 
dinner at each of, their houfes ; and as they found 
him a moft agreeable companion, and. one whofe 
~ chearing fmile enlivened their own converfation, 
he foon became’ free of their families.under a 
ftanding invitation. 

It was in one of thefe houfes I firft became 
acquainted with Mr. Fifh, and as it feemed to 
me a great pity that a man poflefled, of fuch 
companionable talents (for I can fafely aver 
I had never heard the tone of his voice) fhould 
be any longer buried in obfcurity, or at beft 
confined to a narrow circle of admirers, I began ' 
to refle& within myfelf what amazing improve- 
ments fociety might receive, if he could be in- 
duced to ftand forth in the public charaCter of 
4 Mafter of Silence, or in other words 4 Teacher 
of the Art of Hearing. 

As I knew my friend was not a man to {peak 
for himfelf, I took a convenient occafion one 
day of breaking my propofal to him, which I in- 
troduced by faying I had fomething to difclofe 
to him, which I conceived would not only be of 
public benefit, but “— alfo be turned to his 

particular 
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particular emolument and advantage. He paufed 
fome time and feemed to expect when I would 
proceed to explain myfelf; but being at laft con- 
vinced that I was really waiting for his confent, 
he opened his lips for the firft time, and in a 
very foft agreeable tone of voice delivered him- 
felf as follows—“ Say on /”’——The ‘converfation 
being now fairly on foot, I faid that experience 
muft have convinced him how great a fcarcity 
of hearers there were in this metropolis, at the 
fame time what great requeft they were in, and 
how much converfation and fociety were at alofs 
for a proper proportion of them : That where one 
man. now made his fortune by his tongue, hun- 
dreds might in lefs time eftablith their’s by a 
prudent ufe of their ears: That a defire of 
Joining in company was now become fo general, 
that there-was no body left to fhine upon: That 
no way could be fo fure of providing for younger 
fons and people of {mall fortunes, as to qualify 
them well in the art of hearing; but by a fatal 
neglect in our fyftem of education, and the lo- 
quacity of nurfes and fervants, no attention was 
paid to this ufeful accomplifhment: I obferved 
to him that our parfons were in fome degree in 
the fault by fhortening their fermons and quick- 
ening their prayers, whereas in times paft, when 
homilies were in ufe, and the preacher turned 


L3 the 
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the hour-glafs twice or thrice before his dif- 
courfe was wound up, the world was in better 
habits of hearing : That in Oliver’s days the 
grace was oftentimes as long” as: the meal, now 
they fate down without any grace at all, and 
talked without ceafing: That the difcontinuance 
of {moking tobacco contributed-much to put 
hearing out of fafhion, and that a club. of people 
now was like a pack of hounds in full cry, where 
all puppies open at the fame time, whether they 
have got the fcent or not: In conclufion I de- 
manded of him if he agreed with me in thefe 
obfervations, or not: He again took fome time 
to confider and very civilly replied—‘* J do.” — 
© If you do agree with me,’ rejoined I, ‘in ac- 
© knowledging the complaint, tell me if you will 
“concur in promoting the cure.’ He nodded 
affent, ‘ And who is fo fit as Mr. Jedediah Fifh,’ 
added I, ‘ to teach that art to others, which he 
© poflefles in fuch perfe&tion himfelf? It fhall be 
“my bufinefs to feek out for fcholars, your’s to 
“inftru&t them, and I don’t defpair of your 
‘ eftablifhing an Académy of Silence in as gene~ 
‘ ral repute as the fchool of Pythagoras.” 

This inftitution is now fairly on foot, and 
fchool is opened in Magpye-Court, Cheapfide, 
N° 4, name on the door, where the profeffor is 
to be fpoken to by all perfons wanting his advice 

I and 
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and inftructions. ‘The remarkable fuccefs, which 
has already attended .Mr. Jedediah Fith, would 
warrant my laying before the public.fome ex- 
traordinary cures, but thefe I fhall poftpone to 
fome future opportunity, and conclude with a 
paflage from Horace, which fhews that ingenious 
poet, though perhaps he had as much to fay for 
himfelf as moft of our modern prattlers, was ne- 
verthelefs a perfe@ adept in the art; which it has 
been the labour of this paper to recommend. 


Septimus oavo proprior jam fugerit annus, 

Ex quo Mecenas me cepit habere fuorum 

In numero; duntaxat ad hoe, quer tollere rheda 

Vellet, iter faciens, et cui concredere nugas 

Hoc genus, Hora quota eft? Threx eft Gallina Syre 
par: . y 

Matutina parum cautos jam frigora mordent: 

Et quae rimofé bene deponuntur in aure. 


°Tis (let me fee) three years and more, - 

(OGober next it will be four) _ 

Since Harley bade me firft attend, 

And chofe me for an bumble friend ; 

Wow d take me in his coach to chat, 

And queftion me of this and that; 

As “ What?s o’ clock?” and * How's the wind?” 
“+ Who's chariot’s that we left bebind?” 

Or gravely try to read the lines 

Writ underneath the country figns 

Or, “ Have you nothing new to-day 

“© From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay?” 

; Lia Such 
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Such tattle often entertains 

My lord and me as far as Staines, 

As once a week we travel down 

Io Windsor, and again to town, 

Where all that paffes inter nos 

Might be proclaim’d at Charing-Cro/fs. : 
Swift. | 


N° XLVI. 


"A NOVEL, conduéed upon one uniform 
plan, containing a feries of events in fa~ 
miliar life, in which no epifodical ftory is inter- 
woven, is in effect a protracted comedy, not divi- 
ded into acts. The fame natural difplay of cha- 
racter, the fame’ facetious turn of dialogue and 
agreeable involution of incidents are eflential to 
each compofition. Novels of this defcription 
are not of many years ftanding in England, and 
feem to have fucceeded after fome interval to 
romance, which to fay no worfe of it is a moft 
unnatural and monftrous produ€tion. The Den 
Quixote of Cervantes is of a middle fpecies ; and 
the Gi/ Blas, which tke Spaniards claim and the 
French have the credit of, is a feries of adven- 
tures rather than a novel, and both this and Don 
5 Quixote 
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Quixote abound in epifodical ftories, which fe- 
parately taken are more properly novels than 
the mother work. 

Two authors of our nation began the fafhion 
of novel-writing, upon different plans indeed, 
but each with a degree of fuccefs, which perhaps 
has never yet been equalled: Richardfon difpofed 
his fable into letters, and F ielding purfued the 
more natural mode of a continued narration, 
with an exception however of certain mifcel- 
laneous chapters, one of which he prefixed to 
each book in the nature of a prologue, in which 
the author fpeaks in perfon: He has executed 
this fo pleafantly, that we are reconciled to the 
interruption in his inftance; but I fhould doubt 
if it is a practice in which an imitator would be 
wife to follow him, 

I fhould have obferved, that modern novelifts . 
have not confined themfelves te comic fables or 
fuch only as have happy endings, but fometimes, 
as in the inftance of The Clariff2, wind up their 
ftory with a tragical cataftrophe ; to fubjects of 
this fort perhaps the epiftolary mode of writing 
may be beft adapted, at leaft it feems to give 
a more natural fcope to pathetic defcriptions ; 
but there can be no doubt that fables replete 
with humorous fituations, characteriftic dialogue 


and bufy plot are better fuited to the mode, 
which 
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which Fielding has purfued in his inimitable 
novel of The Foundling, univerfally allowed the 
moft perfect work of its fort in ours, or probably 
any other, language. 

There is fomething fo attractive to ices af. is 
all defcriptions in thefe books, and they have 
been fought with fuch general avidity, that an 
incredible number of publications have been 
produced, and the fcheme of circulating libraries 
lately eftablifhed, which thefe very publications 
feem to have fuggefted, having fpread them 
through the kingdom, novels are now become 
the amufing ftudy of every rank and. defcription’ © 
of people in England. 

Young minds are fo apt to be pace by. 
what they read, that it fhould be the duty of 
every perfon, who has the charge of education, 
to make a proper choice of books for thofe who 
are under their care; and this is particularly 
neceflary in refpeét to our daughters, who are 
brought up in a more confined and domeftic 
manner than boys. Girls will be tempted to 
form themfelves upon any characters, whether 
true or fictitious, which forcibly ftrike their 
imaginations, and nothing can be more point- 
edly addreffed to the paffions than many of thefe 
novel heroines. I would not be underftood to 
accufe our modern writers of immoral defigns ; 


very 
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very few I believe can be found of that defcrip- 
tion ; I do not therefore obje@ to them as cor- 
rupting the youthful mind by pictures of im- 
morality, but I think fome amongft them may 
be apt to lead young female readers into affe@a- 
tion and falfe character by {tories, where the 
manners, though highly charged, are not in na- 
ture; and the more interefting fuch ftories are, 
the greater will be their influence: In this light 
a novel heroine, though defcribed without a 
fault, yet, if drawn out of nature, wy be a very 
unfit model for imitation. 

‘The novel, which of all others is formed upon 
the moft ftudied. plan of morality, is Clariffa, 
and few young women I believe are put under 
reftri€tion by their parents or others from grati- 
fying their curiofity with a perufal of this au- 
thor; guided by the beft- intentions, and con- 
fcious that the moral of his book is funda- 
mentally good, he has taken all poffible pains to 
weave into his ftory incidents of fuch a tragical 
and affecting nature, as are calculated to make a 
ftrong and lafting impreffion on the youthful 
heart. The unmerited fufferings of an innocent 
and beautiful young lady, who is made a model» 
__ of patience and purity; the unnatural obduracy 
‘of her parents; the infernal arts of the wretch, 
who violates her, and the fad cataftrophe of her 

death, 
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death, are incidents in this affecting ftory better 
conceived than executed: Failing in this moft 
eflential point, as a piCture of human nature, I 
muft regard the novel of Clarifla as one of the 
books, which a prudent parent will put under in- 
terdiction ; for I think I can fay from obfervation, 
that there are more artificial pedantic charaéters 
affumed by fentimental Mifles in the vain defire 
of being thought Clariffa Harlows, than from any 
other fource of imitation whatfoever: I fufpe& 
that it has given food to the idle paffion for thofe 
eternal fcribblings, which pafs between one fe- 
male friend and another, and tend to no good point 
of education, I have a young lady in my eye, 
who made her will, wrote an infcription for the 
plate of her own coffin, and forfwore all man- 
kind at the age of fixteen. As to the charac- 
ters of Lovelace, of the heroine herfelf, and the 
heroine’s parents, I take them all to be beings 
of another world. What Clariffa is made to do, 
and what fhe is allowed to omit, are equally out 
of the regions of ‘nature. Fathers and mothers, 
who may oppofe the inclinations of their daugh- 
ters, are not likely to profit from the examples 
in this ftory, nor will thofe daughters be difpofed 
to think the worfe of their own rights, or the 
better of their parents, for the black and odious 
¢olours in which thefe unnatural characters are 

painted, 
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painted. It will ayail little to fay, that Clariffa’s 
miferies are derivable from the falfe ftep of her 
elopement, when it is evident that elopement 
became neceflary to avoid compulfion. To 
fpeak with more precifion my opinion in the 
cafe, I think Clariffa dangerous only to fuch 
young perfons, whofe characters are yet to be 
formed, and who from natural fufceptibility may 
be prone to imitation, and likely to be turned 
afide into errors of affectation. ~In fuch hands, 
I think a book, fo addreffed to the paffions, and 
wire-drawn into fuch prolixity, is not calculated 
to form either natural manners or natural ftile ; 


nor would I have them learn of Clarifla to write 


long pedantic letters on, their bended knees, and 
beg to kifs the hem of ther ever-honoured Mam- 


ma’s garment, any more than I would with them - 


to fpurn at the addrefles of a worthy lover with 
the pert infult of a AZj/s How. 

The natural temper and talents of our chil- 
dren fhould point out to our obfervation and 
judgment the particular mode, in which they 
ought to be trained: The little tales told to 
them in infancy, and.the books to. be put into 
their hands in a forwarder age, are concerns 
highly worth attending to. Few female hearts 
in early youth can bear being foftened by p2- 

thetic 
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thetic and affeCting ftories without prejudice. 
Young people are all imitation, and when 4a girl 
aflumes the pathos of Clarifla without experi- 
encing the fame affliCtions, or being put to the 
fame trials, the refult will be a moft infufferable 
affeCtation and pedantry. . 

Whatever errors there may be in our prefent 
fyftem of education, they are not the errors of 
neglect; on the contrary perhaps they will be 
found to confift in over-diligence and too great 
folicitude for accomplifhment; the diftribution 
of a young lady’s hours is an analyfis of all the 
arts and fciences; fhe fhall be a philofopher in 
the morning, a painter at noon, and a mufician 
at night; fhe fhall fing without a voice, play 
without an ear, and draw without a talent. A 
variety of mafters diftract the attention. and 
overwhelm the genius; and thus an indifcrimi- 
nate zeal in the parent ftops the ‘cultivation and 
improvement of thofe particular branches, to 
which the talents of the child may more imme- 
diately be adapted. But if parents, who thus 
prefs the education of their children, ‘fall into 
miftakes from foo great anxiety, their neglect is 
without excufe, who, immerfed in diffipation, 
delegate to a hireling the moft facred and moft 
natural of all duties: ‘lo thefe unprofitable and 

inconfiderate 


‘ 
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inconfiderate beings I fhall not fpeak in plain 


profe, but will defire them to give the ns 
little poem a perufal. . 


DORINDA and her {poufe were join’d, 
As modern men and women are, 
In matrimony not in mind, \ 
A fafhionable pair. 


Fine clothes, fine diamonds, and fine lace, 
The fmarteft vis-a-vis in town,’ 
With title, pin-money, and place 
Made wedlock’s pill go down. 


In decent time by Hunter’s art 
The with’d-for heir Dorinda hore ; 
A girl came next ; fhe’d done her part, 
Dorinda bred no more, 


Now education’s care employs 
Dorinda’s brain but ah! the curfe, 
Dorinda’s brain can’t bear the noife——- 
** Go, take ’em to the nurfe |—” 


‘The lovely babes improve apace 
By dear Ma’amfelle’s prodigious care ; 
Mifs gabbles French with pert grimace, 
And Mafter learns to fwear. 


* Sweet innocents!” the fervants cry, 
€¢ So natural he and fhe fo wild : 
6* Laud, Nurfe, do humour ’em—for why? 
«© *Twere fin to {hub a child.” 2 ; 


Time 


60 
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Time runs—‘* My God !""-Dorinda cries, 
*¢ How monftroufly the girl is grown! 
s¢ She has more meaning in her eyes 
“¢ Than half the girls in town.” 


Now teachers throng ; Mifs dances, fings, 
Learns every art beneath the fun, 
Scrawls, fcribbles, does a thoufand things 
Without a tafte for one. 


Lapdogs and parrots paints, Good lack 
Enough to make Sir Jofhua jealous, 
Writes rebuffes, and has her clack 
Of {mall-talk for the fellows: 


Mobs to the milliners for fafhions, 
Reads every tawdry tale that’s new, 
Has fits, opinions, humours, paffions, 
And diétates in virti. 


Ma’amfelle to Mifs’s hand conveys 
A billet-doux ; the’s tres commode, 
The Dancing-mafter’s in the chaife, 
They-fcower the northern road. 


Away to Scottith land they poft, 
Mifs there becomes a lawful wife; 
Her frolick over, to her coft 
Mifs is a wretch for life. 


Mafter meanwhile advances fatt 
In modern manners and in vice, 
And with a fchool-boy’s heedlefs hatte, 
Rattles the defperate dice. 


Travels 
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Travels no doubt by modern rules eas 
To France, to Italy, and there 
Commences adept in the fchools 
Of Rouffeau and Voltaire. 


Retums in all the dernier goit. 
‘Of Bruffels-point and Paris clothes, 
_ Buys antique. ftatues vampt anew, 
And bufts without a nofe. 


Then hey! at diffipation’s call 
To every club that leads the ton, 
Hazard’s the word; he flies at all, 
He’s pigecn’d and undone. | 


Now comes a wife, the ftale pretence, 
The old receipt to pay new debts; 
He pockets CitysMadam’s pence, | 
And doubles all his betts. 


He drains his Rewards, racks his farms, 
Annuitizes, fines, renews, — 

And every morn his levée {warms 
With fwindlers and with Jews. 


‘The guinea loft that was his laft, 
Defperate at length the maniac cries— 
© This thro” my brain !”—tis done ; "tis pat; 
He fires—he falls—he dies ! 


at Ne XLVIL 
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N° XLVH. 

1 

Tapros gue ory sid Tdpeovt 

Teorov yuvasnos xenerdr tvdov Aapeaver. 
HIPPONAX. 


To a wife hufband, when poffefing 
A virtuous wife, wedlock’s a bleffing. 


HOUGH I do not like paradoxes, and 

can readily acknowledge the refpect due 
to general opinions, yet I am bold to aver to 
the face of all thofe fine gentlemen, who) if they 
think as they act, will laugh me to fcorn for 
the notion, that marriage is a meafure of fome 
confequence. I do not mean to fay that it is 
neceflary, in the choice of a wife, that fhe fhould 
be of any particular ftature or complexion, 
brown or fair, tall or fhort; neither do I think 
a man of family need abfolutely to infift upon as 
many clear defcents, as would fatisfy a German 
Count, before he quarters arms with a lady ; nor 
do [ article for fortune, or conneétion, or any 
other worldly recommendation as indifpenfable ; 
fatisfied only if it will be granted to me that the 
parties ought not to unite without fome mutual 
explanation, fome previous underftanding of 


each 
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each other’s»' temper, and fome reafonable 
ground of belief, that the contraét they are 
about to enter into for life is likely to hold 
good to the end of the term, for which it is 
made. 

I am not fo ignorant of the world as not te 
know how many fpecious reafons may be given 
on the other fide of the queftion; and being 
fenfible I have a hard point to drive, I am 
willing to conciliate my opponents = ais rea- 
fonable conceffions. 

Lord Faro married to pay off a mortgage, that 
encumbered his eftate, and to difcharge certain 
debt of honour, that encumbered his mind ftill 
more: His match therefore was a match of 
principle ; and though a run of bad luck defeated 
his good intentions towards his creditors, and 
though the vulgar manners of his lady fmelt fo 
ftrong of the city, that fhe became infupportable, 
yet all the world allowed that the meafure was 
judicious, juftifiable, and in his lordfhip’s fitua- 
tion indifpenfable. 

Lady Bab Pettifh married Colonel Spectre becaufe 
he haunted her in all aflemblies, was for ever at 
her back in the Opera-houfe, glided into the 
church when fhe was at her devotions, and de- 
clared in all companies that he was determined 
so-have her. Lady Bab married to be revenged 
bo M 2 of 
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of him :nobody denied but: fhe: took the right 
method,! and.all-the world: allowed that fhe had. 
her revengé:’ ‘The eélonal is. hina [petire 
at this moment.) 

Sir Harry Blufter and Mi; i Pils were firft: 
coufins, and though brought up together in the 
fame houfe: like: brother and: filter, {quabbled and. 
fought like dog dnd, cat: Sir Harry’s face bore: 
the, marks of her nails, and Mifs’s head-drefs 
was the frequent victim of his fury: This young 
pair made a match in the laudable expectation of - 
a better agreement after, wedlock: All the world 
applauded their motives, and the event: fully, 
anfwered: their sapecinniensata they, parted. by 
confents : 

Old. Lady Lucy Lumbago was told by.a falas 
tune-teller, that fhe fhould die.a maid: When 
fie was at.leaft fixty years in advance towards 
fulfilling the predi€tion, fhe drew a piece of 
wedding cake through abride’s gold ring, and 
dreamt of her own footman: She married him 
the next week to thwart the Deftinies:, The 
footmhan. went off with her ftrong-box, and. left 
her behind to compleat the prophecy. 

Lord Calomel had a plentiful eftate: anda very 
fcanty conftitution, but ‘he had two reafons for 
marrying, which all. the world gave him credit 
for; the firft was to get an heir, which he wants 

ed, 
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ed, aiid “the'fecond was'to get ‘rid of a miftrefs 
the was‘tired’ of: -He ‘made*his’ choice’ of ‘Whit 
‘Frolick; and “every body allowed the’ odds'were 
n‘his favour for’an*heir : “The lady brought him 
‘a’ full-grown boy ‘at"five ‘months’ end ; “his Jord- 
‘hip ‘drove “his. wifes ‘out of sid hore’ hail reéin- 
Pated hismiftrets. ' 

Fack Fantiful had’a'blind-fide: towards'a‘fine 
eyebrow! It Was'his‘Hiumour, arid he’ had! a°right 
to pleafe himfelf: Signora Falfetta ftruck av ar- 
OW to his’ heart from*a pair ‘of fall-drawn bows, 
ithat-would' have done“honour to’ Cleopatra’ het- 

felf, whofe''ftage’ Fepréfentative the? Signora then 
‘was: “Jack ‘made‘svertures ofa “certain fort, 
owhich her majefty'reptilfed withthe dignity that 
lpecame “hers in {hort ‘the virtue of Cleopatra 
was inipreeriable, ‘or at leaft it was’ plain the-was 
inet every bady’ s' Cleopatra. “What could ‘Jack’ ‘do? 
']¢iwas impofible to: dive up'the eyebrows, and 
it -was’no lefs’ ‘impofible to have them upon’ any 
-terms, but terms of honour. Jack’ married‘her : 
idtwas'his humour, and:all'the world! allowed he 
“yas inthe right tolindulge it: “The happy knot 
“was tied ; ‘Jackflew with lips ofiardour to ‘his 
“lovely Cleopatra 5 the’ faithlefs eyebrow ‘defertéd 
fromthe naked ‘forehead’ of its owner,’ ahd (O 
: va exchange ty took poft upon: Jack's hin. 

“ Phele, aiid ‘many more: thai’ thefe, may “be 
M 3 called 
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called cafes in point, and brought to prove that 
matrimony .is; a mere..whim, a caprice of the 
moment, and by people who. know the world 
treated with fuitable indifference; but till I mut 
hope that fuch. of my readers at leaft, who do 
not, know. the: world, or. know perhaps juft fo 
much of it as not to with: for.a more ‘intimate 
familiarity. with ~ its. fafhions, \.will. think this 
fame bargain for life a bargain of fome. confe- 
quence, . eat v6: 
The court of Catherine. of Medicis, but more 
particularly that of .Anne..of Auftria, brought 
the characters of women. into. much. greater 
_confequence and difplay, than had before. been 
_allowed.to..them: The. female’.genius called 
_forth from its, obfcurity foon aflumed its natural 
prerogatives : A woman’s wit was. found the 
fineft engine to cut the knot. of intricacy, or, if 
_ poffible, to. difentangle it:.The: ladies in. that 
famous. regency were no lefs fitted to direét.a 
council..than.to adorn a.court :. The enlightened 
ftate..of.prefent times,’ and the refinement. of 
modern. manners, have \happily difcovered, that 
in, the, proper intercourfe sof; the . fexes. are 
centered, all: the charms of fociety; it feems.as 
if a new. world had been:found out within the 
limits of the,old one: Affociated as. we now are, 
we. are left. without excufé when. we miftake 


their 
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their characters, or betray them into unfuitable 
connections by difguifing our own: Every un- 
married man has time enough to look about him, 
and opportunities enough for. the fulleft infor- 
mation: .It can be nothing. therefore but. the 
mifguiding impulfe of fome fordid and unworthy 
paflion, that can be the moving caufe of fo many 
unhappy matches. I will never believe, in the 
corruption of the prefent times, though there are 
as many bills of divorce as bills of enclofure, but 
that the hufband, I will not fay-in every, but 
in, almoft, every, cafe is in, the firft fault. It 
‘were an eafy thing to point out a thoufand par- 
ticulars amongft the reigning habits of high 
Jife, which feem as if invented. by. the very 
demon of feduétion for his own infernal. pur- 
pofes:. There is not one of all thefe habits, 
which: a wife. man can fail to defpife, or an 
-honeft man neglect to. reform; no plan fo eafy 
_as the prevention of them; no fyftem fo ab{urd, 
fo undignified, fo deftructive of all the pleafyres 
of life, as the fyftem of diffipation. 

Look at a man of tuis fort!;He has not even 
the credit.of being a voluptuary; there is not 
one feature of pleafure in his face; all is lan- 
guor, nouchalance and ennui, (1,help out my 
defcription-with French, for, thank Heaven! we 
. have yet no, words in, our language to exprefs 


M4 it.) 
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it.) The travels of fach ‘a man: in ‘the purlieus 
only of St. Jaities’s4ftreet and: Pall Mall would 
fuffice to have cartied ‘him round the’ pyramids 
of Egypt: ‘He might have vifited the ‘“Hiins of 
Herculaneum in half the number’ of paces that 
he fpends in faunterinig up‘to’ ‘Rotten-tow : He. 
pofts from town to ‘country ‘as if the fate of 
Europe depended on his ‘difpatch 5 he recon- 
foitres the ‘hedls of fome favorite’ hiinter ‘and 
returns with the fame expedition to town; you 
would think that life or death: depended on his 
fpeed, and you would not be much out “in the. 
guefs, for he has juft ‘killed fo mich’ time ‘and 
perhaps a poft-horfe or two into the bargain, 
Are we to fuppofe there is “no emulation: in 
the ladies ? 

“Is it not poffible to employ the ‘revenue of a 
great eftate in a more agreeable manner?’ For I 
‘am now fpeaking of riches in no othér light, but 
as the means of procuring pleafures to their 
owner, May not every hour of life prefent 
fome new or agreeable occupation to a man 
who is poffeffed of ‘a large fortune and knows 
how to ufe it? I need not point out the endlefs 
fource of delightful employment, which’a well- 
projected fyftem of improvement miuft* furnith 
to the man of landed property: ‘This nation . 
abounds in artifts of all defcriptions ; gardening, 

planting, 
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planting, archite€ture, mufic, painting, the whole 
circle of arts are’ open to ‘his ufe and fervice; 
wherever ‘his tafte or humour: points, there are 
profeffors in every department of the higheft ta- 
lents: “He may feat ‘himfelf in a'paradife of his 
own creating, ‘and colleét a fociety to participate 
with him worthy the enjoyment of it:The ca> 
pital might thenbe his vifiting andnot his abiding- 
place ; his deareft friend and the companion of 
his happieft hours might be’ his wife ;'the duties 
‘of a parent’might open freth fources of delight, 
and I, who profefs myfelf to'be-an Odferver and 
a friend of mankind, might contemplate his hap- 
pinefs, and cry out with the vanity of an author 
=—There is one convert to my fyfiem! 


Fivite concordes, et nofirum difcite munus! 
CLAUDIAN. 


5 
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“aN the’ plan, which I have laid down for 
] treating of ‘the literature of the Greeks, and 
to which I have devoted part of thefe papers, I 
have thought it advifeable for the fake of per- 
‘fpicuity to preface the account with an abftra& 

of 
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of the Athenian hiftory within thofe feparate. 
periods, which, I: mean. to review. In con- 
formity to this plan I have already brought down 
my narration to the death, of Pififtratus, and 
this has been followed with a ftate of the drama 
at that period : I now propofe to proceed with — 
the hiftory to the battle of Marathon inclufive, 
beyond which I fhall have no occafion to follow 
it, and fhall then refume my account of the, lite- 
rature of. the Greeks, which will comprehend all 
the dramatic authors, both tragic and comic, to 
the death of Menander. dn 
At the -deceafe of Pififtratus the government 
of Athens devolved quietly upon .Hipparchus, 
who aflociated his brother Hippias with him in 
power. Pififtratus had two other fons by a fe- 
cond wife, who were named Jophon and Thetf- 
falus ; the elder died in his father’s life time, 
and the other, who was of a turbulent and 
unruly fpirit, did not long furvive him, 
Hipparchus was. no lefs devoted to fcience 
and ‘the liberal arts than his-father had been: 
The famous Phaea, who had perfonated Miner- 
va, fhared his throne, and though he eommu- 
-nicated with his brother Hippias on -matters of 
government, and imparted to him fo great a 
_portion of authority, that they were jointly ftiled 
Tyrants of Athens, yet it feems-evident that the 
- fupreme 


~~ 
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fupreme, power was actually vefted in Hippar- 
chus; and it is extraordinary, for the fpace of 
fourteen. years until his, death, his government 
was _undifturbed by any difagreement with his 
brother or complaint from his fubjects. 

_ The moft virtuous citizens of Athens, in the 
freeft hours of their republic, look back upon 
this reign as the maft enviable period in their 
hiftory. . Plato himfelf afferts that all the fabu- 
lous: felicity of the golden reign of Saturn was 
realized under this of Hipparchus: Thucydides 
gives the fame teftimony, and fays that his go- 
vernment was adminiftered without envy or re- 
proach: The tradition of the golden days of 

Hipparchus was delivered down through many 
generations, and became proverbial with the 
Athenians. _ A prince, who had deferved fo well 
of letters, was not likely to be forgotten by 
- poets, hiftorians, or philofophers ; but fuch was 
_the public tranquillity under his adminiftration, 
that the patriots and declaimers for freedom in 
the moft popular times have not, {crupled te 
acknowledge-and applaud it. 

. Hipparchus: not only augmented the collection 
of books in the public library, but engaged feve- 
val eminent authors to refide at Athens: He 

_ took Simonides of Ceos into his pay at a very 
high ftipend, and fent a ‘fifty- oared galley for 


Anacreon 
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‘Anacreon to Teos, inviting him ‘with many 
princely gifts to live at his court: ‘He cauifed 
the poems of Homer’ tobe publicly recited at 
the great aflembly of the Panatheizea, and is 
_ generally fuppofed to have fuggefted © the” plan 

of collecting the {cattered rhapfodies’ of ' ‘the liad 
and Odyfley, fo happily ¢ executed’ by his’ father, 

His private hours he devoted’ to the” fociety of 
men of letters, and on thefe occafions was ac- 

companied by Simonides the lyric poet, ‘Ono- 
macritus, Anacreon ‘and others. He “did ‘not 
‘confine his attention tothe capital of his empire, 

but took a method, well adapted to ‘the times He 
lived in, of reforming the underftandings of his 
‘more diflant and lefs enlightened fubje@s' in the | 
villages, by erecting in confpicuous parts of their 
“ftreets or market-places ftatues of the god Mer- 

cury, placed upon terms or pedeftals, on’ which 
“he caufed to be inferibed fome ‘brief fentence or 
‘maxina, fuch as—Know thyfelf-—Love jipice— 
Be faithful to thy friend—and others of the like 
general utility. 

It is not eafy to ‘devife a rtfeee better calcu- 
lated for the edification of an ‘ignorant people 
than thefe fhort but comprehenfive fentences, fo. 
eafy to be retained in the memory,’ and which, 
being recommended both by royal’ and’ divine 

authority, 
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authority, claimed univerfal’ attention and re- 
{pects . 0 otis 

This excellent and moft amiable prince was 
affaffinated by Harmodius and Ariftogiton, and 
_a revolution being in the end-effe@ted favourable 
to the popular government of Athens, the aflaf- 
fins were celebrated to all pofterity.as the af- 
ferters of liberty and the deliverers of their 
country. Of all the rulers of mankind, who 
have fallen by the’ Hand of violence, how: 
few have been facrificed in the public {pirit of 
juftice, and how many have fallen by the private 
ftab of revenge! When we contemplate the 
elder Brutus brandifhing the dagger of Lueretia, 
we cannot help recolleGing that Tarquinius’ 
Superbus had’ murdered his brother. Hippar+ 
chus is’ faid to have put an affront upon Har- 
modius’s fifter by difmiffing her from a religious 
proceffion, in which fhe was walking at the fef~ 
tival. of the Panathenea: Harmodius was the 
handfomeft youth in Attica, and the prince is 
by the fame account charged with having con- 
ceived an urinatural paflion for him, in which he 
was repulfed. If this account were to be credit- 
ed in the whole, it would be an incident of fo. 
tnmanly a-fort on the part of Hipparchus, as’ to 
leave» an» everlafting mark of difgrace upon a 
character, otherwife meritorious. 


: 


The 
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The general prevalence of a turpitude, which, 
meither the religion nor the laws of Greece 
actually prohibited, may induce our belief of the 
charge againft Hipparchus, as far as concerns 
Harmodius ; but the fuppofed infult to the fifter 
is irreconcileable to his charaéter.. It were far 
more natural to fuppofe his refentment fhould 
have been pointed againft Ariftogiton, who was 
the favorite of Harmodius; fuch circumftances 
as we have now related would have carried their 
own confutation upon the face of them, even 
though hiftorians had not greatly varied in their 
accounts of the tranfaction ; but when fo refpect- 
able an author as Plato gives the narrative a turn 
_ entirely oppofite to the above, whilft. modern 
hiftorians have only retailed vulgar errors with- 
out examining teftimonies of better credit, I 
hope I may be allowed the equitable office of 
fumming up the evidences in this myfterious 
tranfaction, for the purpofe of refcuing a moft 
amiable character from mifreprefentation. 

Plato in his Hipparchus fays—That the current 
account above given was not the account believed 
and adopted by people of the beft condition and re- 
pute; that the infult vulgarly fuppofed to have been 
put upon the fifter of Harmodius by Hipparchus 
was ridiculous and incredible upon. the face of it 5 
that Harmodius was the difciple of Ariftogiton, « 
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man of ordinary rank and condition ; that there was 
a mutual affection between the pupil and his mafter ; 
that they had adinitted into their faciety a young 
Athenian of diftinétion, whofe name had efcaped bis 
memory, of whom they were very fond, and whom 
they had by their converfation and inftru€tions im- 
preffed with high ideas of their talents and erudition; 
that this young Athenian having found accefs to the 
perfon of Hipparchus, attached himfelf to his foctety 
and began to fall off from his refpect for his former 
preceptors, and even treated thew inferiority of un- 
derftanding with contempt and ridicule ; that there- 
upon they conceived fuch’ hatred and refentment 
againft the prince for this preference fhewn by their 
pupil for his company, and for the method he had 
taken of mortifying their vanity, that they determin- 
ed upon difpatching Hipparchus by affaffination, 
which they accordingly effecied. 

~ Juftin gives a different account and fays— 
That the affront was put upon the fifter of Harmo- 
dius not by Hipparchus but by bis brother Diacles ; 
that Harmodius with his friend Ariftogiton entered 
into a confpiracy for cutting off all the reigning 
family at once, and pitched upon the fe/tival of the 
Panatheneza as a convenient time for the execution 
of their plot, the citizens being then allowed to wear 
arms ; that the complete ¢xecution of their defign w as 
oar by one of their party being obferved 1 in 
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earneft difcourfe with Hippias, which occafioned 
them to [ufpee a difcovery, and fo Precipitated their 
atiack befere they were ready; that in this attack 
however they chanced upon Hipparchas, and put 
him to death. 

There aré other accourits fill diedag from 
thefe, but they have no colour of probability, 
and only proye an uncertainty in the general, 
ftory. 

Plutarch relates—That Venus appeared to Hip~ 
parchus before his afjaffination in a dream, and from 
a phial, which fhe held in her hand; [prinkled his 
face with drops of bloods Herodotus alfo fays— 
That he was warned by a vifion on the eve of his 
murder; being addreffed in fleep by a man of extra~ 
ordinary ftatire and beauty, in verfes of an enig~ 
matical import, which he had thoughts of confulting 
the interpreters upon next morning, but afterwards 
paffed it off with contempt as.a vapour of the imagi- 
nation, and fell a facrifice ta his incredulity. 

This at leaft is certain, that he governed the 
capricious inhabitants of Attica with fuch perfect 
temper and difcretion, that their tranquillity was 
without interruption; nor does it appear that 
the people, who were erecting ftatues and tro- 
phies to his murderers, in commemoration of 
the glorious re-eftablifhment of their freedom, 
could charge him with one fingle act of oppref- 

fion 5 
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fion ; and perhaps if Hippias, who furvived him, 
had not galled them with the yoke of his tyranny 
during the few years he ruled in Athens after 
the death of Hipparchus, the public would not 
have joined in ftiling thofe affaffins the deliverers 
of their country, who were known to be guided 
by no other motives than private malice and 
refentment. . 

Harmodius was killed on the foot | “Arifto- 
giton fled and was feized in his flight. The 
part, which Hippias had now to act, was delicate 
in the extreme; he was either to punifh with 
fuch rigour, as might fecure his authority by 
‘terror, or endear himfelf to the people by the 
virtue of forbearance: He had the experience of 
a long adminiftration conducted by his brother 
on the mildeft and moft merciful principles ; 
and, if thefe aflaffins had been without accom- 
plices, it is reafonable to fuppofe he would not 
have reverfed a fy{tem of government, which 
had been found fo fuccefsful ; but as it appeared 
‘that Harmodius and Ariftogiton were joined by 
others in their plot, he thought the Athenians 
were no longer to be ruled by gentle means, 
and that no other alternative remained, but to 
refign his power, or enforce it with rigour. 
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FIPPIA'S began his’ theafures by puttin= 
Ariftogiton to the torture ; he {ized the 
perfon of Leena a courtezan, who was in the 
fecret of the confpiracy, but whilft he was at- 
tempting to force her to a confeffion, fhe took 
‘the refolute method’of preventing it by biting 
‘off het tongue. Ariftogiton with revengeful 
cunning impeached feveral courtiers and ‘inti- 
‘mates of the tyrant. Athens’ now became a 
fcene of blood ; “executions were multiplied, and 
many principal citizens fuffered death, till the 
informer having fatiated his vengeance upon all, 
who were obnoxious to him or friendly to Hip- 
pias, at Jength told the tyrant that he had been 
made the dupe of falfe accufations, and tri- 
umphed in the remorfe that his confeffion oc- 
cafioned: Some accounts add that he defired to 
whifper to Hippias, and in the act fuddenly 
‘feized his ear with his teeth, and tore it from 
his head. 

Hippias henceforward became a tyrant in the 
worft fenfe of the word; he racked the people 


> 


with taxes, ordered all the current coin into the 
royal coffers upon pretence of its debafement, 
and for the period of three years continued to 

opprefs 
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opprefs the ftate by many grievous methods of 
exaCtion and mifrule. His expulfion and efcape, 
at length fet Athens free, and-then it was that 
the Athenians began to celebrate the action, of 
Harmedius and Ariftogiton with rapture and 
applaufe; from*this period they were: regarded 
as the faviours. of their country; 4 public edict 
was put forth, directing that no flave, or perfon 
of fervile condition, fhould in future bear the 
- names of thefe illuftrious citizens ; ; aflicnments 
were made upon the Prytaneum: for the mainte- 
nance of their defcendants, and order .was given 
to the magiftrate ftiled .Polemarchus to {uperin- 
_ tend the. iflue of the public bounty ; : their pof- 
terity were to rank in all public fpe@tacles and 
proceffions as:the firft members: of the. ftate, and 
it was delivered-in charge.to(the. fuperintendants 
of the Panathenza, that Harmodius. and Aritto- 
giton fhould be celebrated in the recitations 
chaunted on that folemnity. There was a po- 
pular ode or fong compofed, for.this occafion, 
which was conftantly performed on, that feftival, 
and is fuppofed to have been written by: Calli- 
ftratus: It grew fo great a favourite with the 
Athenians, that it, became ageneral fafhion to 
fing it at their private entertainments; fome 
fragments of the comic poets are’ found to allude 
to it, and fome paflages in the plays of Arifto- 

N 2 phanes, 
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phanes. It is a relick of fo curious a fort, that, 
contrary to the practice I fhall ufually obferve, I 
fhall here infert it in the original with a tranfla~ 
tion. 


Dirrad “Apyodie, Frw rebvnnaes* 
Nicos 0° tv poandpov cipacww elves, 
“Ivarep modwuns ArsaAatusy 

Tudiidny ré pace tov ecbacy Aropndec® 


"Ev puerov naads 76 Eigos' Gopnow, 
“Qomep “Appcdios nas Apiroyésrary 
"Or ’ASnvaing ty Suctoss 


“Avdea TUE cvVOY ‘Inmaenov RUT aMVET HY? 


ne f 
"Atk o@av xALOS ECTET OL KAT Cha: 
v2 a¢€ ¢ \. 9 OY. 
Didlad “Apucdie nas “Agisoyiitwv, 
q, | re / 
Ore Tov TURAVVOY RTAIVETHY, 


"Toovomas t ASnvas eroincarny. 


He is not dead, our beft belov’d 
Harmodius is not loft, 

But with Troy’s conquerors remoy’d 
To fome more happy coatt, 


Bind then the myrtle’s my(tic bough, 
And wave your {words around, 

For fo they ftruck the tyrant low, 
And fo their {words were bound. 


Perpetual 
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Perpetual objects of our love 
The patriot pair fhall be, 
Who in Minerva’s facred grove 
Struck and fet Athens free. 


The four laft lines of this ode are quoted by 
Athenzus, and I alfo find amongft the adulatory 
verfes made in commemoration of thefe illuftri- 
ous tyrannicides a diftich written by Simonides 
of Ceos, congratulating with the Athenians on 
their delivery from the tyranny of Hipparchus : 
This poet is made famous to pofterity for his. 
memory, which was almoft miraculous ; it is to 
be lamented that it fhould fail to remind him of 
fuch a patron and benefactor. The lines are not 
worth tranflating ; the author and the fubject re- 
fie&t no honour upon each other. 

' The firft ftatues, which the Athenian artifts 
ever caft in metal, were the brazen ftatues erect- 
ed in honour of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, in 
the firft year of Olymp. Ixviii. thirteen years 
after the murder of Hipparchus, when lfagoras 
was archon, and the memorable «ra of Rome, 
when Tarquinius Superbus was dethroned and 
expelled: They were confpicuoufly placed in 
the forum of Athens, and it was a curious event, 
after the revolution of five centuries, that the 
ftatue of the younger Brutus, when he had killed 


Czfar, was: placed between thefe very ftatues, 
i erected 
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erected in the year when his anceftor expelled 
the Tarquins: They were the workmanfhip 
of Antenor; and Xerxes, when he plundered 
Athens, removed them out of Greece from 
other motives probably than of refpect to their 
intrinfic merit: They were in fucceeding time 
reftored to the city, but whether by Alexander 
after his defeat of Darius, by Antiochus, or by 
the munificence of Seleucus, authorities are not 
agreed; I am inclined to think they were given 
back by Seleucus: There were two others of 
the fame materials afterwards caft by Critias, 
and again two others, the workmanthip of the 
celebrated Praxiteles. Pliny fays thefe laft-men- 
tioned ftatues were of confummate beauty and 
excellence, and there is reafon to think they 
were the firft performances of that great mafter 
in metal. The honour of a ftatue in brafs was 
rarely decreed by the Athenians to any of their 
mott illuftrious citizens, and few other inftances 
occur, except one to Solon, and one to Conon 
for his fervices againft the Lacedemonians. The 
expedient made ufe of to perpetuate the heroic 
conftancy of Leana was ingenious, for as it was 
not fitting to ereét a public ftatue to a courte- 
zan, they devifed the figure of a lionefs in allu- 
fion to her name, which they caft in brafs, and 
without a tongue in memory of the refolute 

method 
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method fhe had taken to prevent confeffion ; 
this figure was placed in the porch of the 
citadel, where it kept its {tation for many gene- 
rations. 

Pififtratus and his fons maintained their ufur- 
pation during a period of fixty-eight years, 
including thofe of Pififtratus’s feceffions from 
Athens: Had Hippias fhared the fate of his 
brother, their annals would haye been unttained 
by any other act of violence or injuitice, except 
that of reviving a regal authority, which by 
gradual revolutions had been finally abolifhed, 
‘The meafures of Hippias during the time he 
reigned alone, which fcarce exceeded three 
years, blafted the merits of his predeceflors, and 
embittered the minds of the Athenians againft 
his family to the lateft pofterity. 

Clifthenes and Ifagoras, two rich and leading 
citizens, finding themfelves unfafe under his go- 
vernment, left Athens and took fhelter amongit 
the Phocians. They were in fact no lefs ambi- 
tious than himfelf, turbulent partifans, and tho’ 
they proved the inftruments of extricating their 
country from his tyranny, they were no more 
aGtuated by a pure love of liberty, as a general 
principle, than Harmodius and his accomplice 
were, when they aflaflinated Hipparchus. 

The ftate of Lacedzemon both in point of re- 

N¢ fource 
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fource and of its alliances, was at this time in | 
condition to affume a leading fhare in the affairs 
of Greece, and it was the firft object of Cli- 
fthenes and Ifagoras to engage the Lacedzmo- 
nians in their party for the emancipation of | 
Athens; to carry this point with a people, fo 
jealous of the Athenian greatnefs, required fome 
engine of perfuafion more powerful than philan- 
thropy or the dictates of common juftice; the 
Temple of Delphi opened a refource to them, 
and by a feafonable bribe to the Pythia they en- 
gaged her to give fuch refponfes to her Lace- 
demonian clients on all occafions, as fhould 
work upon their fuperftition to accord to their 
withes. 

The plot fucceeded, and an expedition was fet 
on foot for the expulfion of Hippias, fanétified 
by the authority of Apollo, but it mifcarried ; 
the effort was repeated, and when things were 
in that doubtful pofture as feemed to menace a 
fecond difappointment, chance produced the un- 
expected fuccefs. Hippias and his adherents, 
forefeeing that the capital would be invefted, fent 
their women and children to a place of better 
fecurity, and the whole party fell into the hands of 
the enemy. Such hoftages brought on‘a treaty, 
and the parent confented to renounce his power 
for the redemption of his children ; Hippias upon 

this 
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this retired from Athens to the court of his 


kinfman Hegefiftratus, in the city of Sigeum, in 
the Troade on the Afiatic coaft. 


N° L. 


Ge ts and Ifagoras had now ef- 
fected a complete revolution in favour of 
liberty, but being men of ambitious fpirit and 
of equal pretenfions, the ftate was foon thrown 
into frefh convulfion by their factions. Cli- 
fthenes made his court to the people, Ifagoras 

again had recourfe to the Lacedemonians. 
Lacedemon, always difpofed to controu! the 
growing confequence of her neighbours, and 
fenfible of the bad policy of her late meafures, 
had opened her eyes to the folly of expelling 
Hippias upon the forged refponfes of the Pythia, 
of whofe corruption and falfe dealing the had 
now the proofs: She complied with the requi- 
fitions of Ifagoras fo far as related to her inter- 
ference at large, but in the mode of that inter- 
ference fhe by no means met his wifhes, for it 
was immediately refolved to invite Hippias into 
Sparta, where he was publicly acknowledged 
and 
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and received, anda herald fent to Athens with a 
haughty meflage to, Clifthenes and his party. 
The Athenians, intimidated end divided, threw 
themfelves upon mew and defperate refources, 
fending an erbafly, or rather petition, to the 
Perfian fatrap Artaphernes, brothe? of the reign- 
ing king Darius, and governor of Lydia. 

The Perfiam had not at this time ever heard 
the name of Athens, and peremmptorily demanded 
homage;; the amnbafladors yielded to the demand, 
- but.the fhate revoked it at their return with in- 

dignation ; for the Corinthians had in the meart 
time taken meafures very favourable to their 
interefts, by feparating from the Lacedemoniam 
alliance and proteiting frongly againft the pro 
pofal of reftoring Hippias ; their oppofition feems 
ta have been founded in principle, having lately 
experienced a tyranny of the fame fort in their 
own, perfons, and they earrted the point by 
compelling Hippias to returm in defpair to Si- 
geum, fram whence he betook himéfelf to Lamp- 
facus, where he began to cabal in the court of 
FEantides the tyrant, who was in great favour 
with the Perfian monarch. By this channel 
Hippias introduced himiclf ta Darius, and with 
all the inveteracy of an exiled fovereign, not 
abated by age or length of abfence, became a 
principal inftrument for promoting his expedi- 

tion 
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tion into Greece, which concluded in the me- 
morable battle of Marathon, at which he was 
prefent, twenty years after his expulfion. 

It was fortunate for the liberties of Athens, 
that, when fhe fent her embafly to Artaphernes, 
he required as an indifpenfable condition of his 
aid that Hippias fhould be re-eftablifhed in his 
tyranny. A more dangerous ftep could not 
have been refolved upon than this of inviting | 
the affiftance of the Perfian, and in this applaud-. 
ed zra of liberty it is curious to remark fuch an 
inftance of debafement, as this embafly into 
Lydia: The memory however of paft oppreffion 
was yet too frefh and poignant to fuffer the 
Athenians to fubmit to the condition required, 
and nothing remained but to prepare themfelves 
to face the refentment of this mighty power : 
With this view they gave a favourable reception 
to Ariftogaras the Milefian, who was canvafling 
the feveral ftates of Greece to fend fupplies to 
the Ionians, then on the point of falling under 
the dominion of Perfia: Lacedemon had refufed 
to liften to him, and peremptorily difmifled him 
out of their territory: From Athens he obtain- 
ed the fuccours he folicited, in twenty gallies 
well manned and appointed: The Athenian 
forces, after fome {uccefsful operations, fuffered a 
' defeat by fea, and the breach with Perfia became 
12 incurable. 
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incurable. Before the {torm broke immediately 
upon Athens, the Perfian armies were employed 
againft the frontier. colonies and iflands of 
Greece with uninterrupted fuccefs: They de- 
feated the Phoenician fleet and reduced Cyprus 5 
many cities on the Hellefpontic eoaft were added 
to their empire; in the confines. of the Troade 
feveral places were taken; mmpreffions were 
made upon lonia and Atolia by the forces of 

rtamenes and Otanes, and in further procefs 
ef the war the rich and beautiful city of Miletus 
was befieged and taken, and the inhabitants of 
both fexes removed into the Perfian territury, 
and colonized upon new lands: The ifles of 
Chios, Lefbos. and Tenedos fhared the fame 
fate, and not a city in Ionia, that had been in- 
volved in the defeCtion, but was fubjected in its 
turn: In the Hellefpont and Propontis every 
thing on the European thore was reduced, toge- 
ther with the important ftation ef Chalcedon ; 
the like fuccefs followed. their arms in the, Thra~ 
cian Cherfonefus. “Vhefe operations were fuc~ 
ceeded by the next year’s campaign under the 
eondu& of Mardonius, the fon of a fitter of 
Darius, a young and inexperienced general ; 
and the check, which the power of Perfia re- 
eeived this year by the wreck and difperfion of 
their fleet off the coat of Macedonias/ under 


Mount 
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Mount Athos, im the Singitic bay, afforded the 
firft feafonable refpite from the ill-fortune of the 
wars! ss . x 
At length the formidable torrent, which had 
fo long threatened Athens at a diftance, feemed 
ready to burft upon her, and furely a more: un- 
equal ‘conteft never occupied the attention of 
mankind. Mardonius, who had been fo uafuc- 
eefsful in his firft campaign, was now fuperfe- 
ded, and the vaft army of Perfia was put under 
the joint command of Datis a Mede, and the 
younger Artapherres, nephew to king Darius 
and fon te the Prefect of Lydia. Thefe.com- 
amanders purfued a different route by fea from 
what Mardonius had taken, avoiding the un- 
ducky coaf of Macedenia, and falling upon 
Eubcea in the neighbourhood of Attica by a 
ftrait courfe through the A®gean Sea, Having 
reduced the city of Caryftus, they laid fiege to 
Eretria the capital of Euboea; the Athenians 
had reinforced the garrifon with four thoufand 
troops; but although the Eretrians for a time 
dtood refolutely to the defence of their city, it 
was given up by treachery on the feventh day 
and pillaged and deftroyed in a moft barbarous 
manner, the very temples being involved in thé 
“cemmon ruin and conflagration. 
Having ftruck this ftroke of terror ander the 
very 
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very eye of Athens, the Perfians embarked their 
troops, and paffing them over the narrow chan- 
nel, which feparates Attica from Eubcea, landed 
for the firft time on Athenian ground, and en- 
camped their vaft army ov the fandy plain of 
Marathon. 

Hippias, who had been now iwaky years in 
exile, and‘in whofe aged bofom the fires of am- 
bition were not yet extinguifhed, accompanied 
the Perfian forces into his native country, and 
according’ to the moft probable accounts was 
flain in a€tion. If any death can be glorious in a 
guilty caufe, this of Hippias may be fo account- 
ed; to have brought three hundred thoufand 
men in arms, after a career of victory, landed 
them on the Athenian territory, and there to 
have put the very exiftence of his country to the 
iflue of a combat, was an aftonifhing effort both 
of mind and body, at a period of life which hu- 
man nature rarely attains to. Ten thoufand 
Greeks under the command of Miltiades dif- 
comfited this overgrown hoft in a pitcht battle 
upon an open plain, where all the Perfian num- 
bers could act; but it has often happened that a 
{mall band of difciplined warriors have worfted 
an irregular multitude, how great foever. The 
army of Darius was broken and repulfed; fix 
thoufand were left on the field, and the fugitives 


returned 
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‘yenirned into Aifia weet wllelaicd wid thame: ani 
difsppointmene, 0 oS 

“This memorable day ‘efiaaitiea the liberty 
and’ the ‘glory “of Athens, and from this we are 
*g0 look | forward ‘to*she Mott ‘Humindted vage 
Gn “He anvals ‘of mankind, ‘Though ‘Hippias 
Shad everal | children, “who! firvived him, yetias 
His defeendsiits ‘never gave ‘any further difturb- 
ance to the liberties'and* cénttitution of Athens, 
“@are hénoeorward totconfider the race of Pi- 
Gfiratus as hiftorieally extinct. 

| “The fend of freedom, who reviews’ thems 
tyrants, will difmiis them with .repreach 5 we, 
‘whovhave regarded them only as patrons of Jice~ 
Fature; may take leavecof them with a fighs 


EL 


Graiis ingenium; Graiis dedit ore rotunde 
Hu tifa loguiy prater laudem nullius avaris.. 
{Hor at.) 
' 


MELE advances, which the drama had made 

within the period now reviewed, were 

‘econfiderable; for the tragic poets Pratinas, Che- 

fina woes and ‘Alfchylus weré in sii 
Lin; 


ow 
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fion of the ftage, whilft Epicharmus and Phor- 
mis in Sicily, Chionides, Dinolochus, Evetes, 
Euxenides, Mylus and others in Attica, were 
writing comedy. Bacchus and his Satyrs were 
expelled, and a new {pecies of compofition, built 
upon fhort fables felected from the poems of 
Homer, fucceeded to the village mafque, and 
numbers of ingenious competitors began to 
apply themfelves to the work. 

Thefpis had been acting tragedies, but Thefpis 
was one of thofe early dramatifts, who come 
under the defcription of Oinéer Ascvucov, writers 
about Bacchus. 

Pratinas fucceeded Thefpis, and wrote fifty 
tragedies, if they may be fo called, when two 
and thirty of the number were /atyric, or allufive 
to the fatyrs. He was a Peloponnefian of the 
celebrated city of Phlius, but reforted to Athens 
for the purpofe of reprefenting his dramas: He 
entered the lifts with Cherilus and Affchylus 
about the time of Olymp. Ixx. fome years ante- 
cedent to the battle of Marathon : He bore away 
the prize from his competitors with one com- 
pofition only ; on all other occafions he faw the 
palm decreed to the fuperior merit or better in- 
tereft of his rivals. 

Plays were ftill exhibited upon fcaffolds or in 
booths, where the fpectators as well as the per- 

formers 
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formers were placed, till upon the reprefentation 
of one of Pratinas’s tragedies the fcaffolding 
broke down under the weight of the crowd, and 
much mifchief enfued upon the accident: From 
this time the Athenians fet about building a 
theatre in proper form and of more folid mate- 

vials, and the drama, like the edifice, aflumed a 
more dignified charatter and a better conftruc- 
tion. 

Pratinas ftruck out a confiderable improve- 
ment in the orcheftral part of his drama, by re- 
voking the cuftom of allowing the minftrels to 
join in the chaunt or ftrain with the chorus, and 
{uffering them only to accompany with their 
pipes: The recitative was by this alteration 
given more diftincily to the audience, and the 
clamorous confufion of voices avoided: The’ 
people however, not yet weaned from. their old 
prejudice for the noify Bacchanalian fongs of 
their village mafques, oppofed themfelves vio- 
lently againft this refined innovation, and the 
whole theatre was thrown into confufion, when 
in the midft of the tumult Pratinas appeared on 
the ftage in perfon, and in a kind of Salian fong, 
accompanied with dancing, addrefled his audi- 
ence to the following effect. 


Vou. IL oO PRATINAS. 
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Wuart means this tumult? Why this rage ? 
What thunder fhakes th’ Athenian ftage ? 
. °F is frantic Bromius bids me fing, 
He tunes the pipe, he {mites the ftring 5 
_ The Dryads with their chiefaccord, 
Submit and hail the drama’s lord, 
~ Be ftill! and let diftraftion ceafe, 
Nor thus prophane the Mufe’s peace ; 
By facred fiat I prefide 
The minftrei’s mafter and his guide ; 
He, whilft the chorus-ftrains proceed, 
Shall follow with refponfive reed ; 
To meafur’d notes, whilft they advance, 
He in wild maze fhall lead the dance s 
So generals in the front appear, 
~Whilft mufic echoes from the rear. 
Now filence each difcordant found ! 
For fee, with ivy chaplet crown’d, 
‘Bacchus appears! He fpéaks in me——— 
Hear, and-obey the gods decree! 
(Ex ATHENZEO.) 


Phrynichus, the tragic poet, was the fon of 
Melanthus and the difciple of Thefpis: Suidas 
thinks there was another of the name, fon of 
Chorotles, who alfo wrote tragedies, but there 
is reafon to think he is an error. This Phryni- 
chus firft introduced'the meafure of tetrametres ; 
this he did becaufe the trochaic foot is moft pro- 
pir for dancing, and the drama of this age was 

5 ’ accompanied 
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accompanied with dances charateriftic and ex- 
planatory of the fable. "There were mafters pro- 
fefledly for the purpofe of compofing and teach- 
ing thefe dances, and in fome inftanees ‘the 
. atithor perférnied in perfon; hence it was that 
the early dramatifts were called” "‘Oennrines, or 
Danters: When tragedy was in a more im- 
proved ftate} and the bufinefs was’ no longer 
conduéted by dance and fpeétacle, but lesinmaies 
ted to dialogue, they changed the tetrametres to 
iambics, which Ariftotle obferves Were fit -for 
declamation rather than finging 25g the accom- 
paniment of the dance. he 

This author was the firft who eda ced) thé 
female mafk upon the fcene ; hé took’ upon him- 
felf the tafk of inftrudting i ‘dancers and per- 
formed in perfon; accotdingly we find him bur- 
lefqued by Ariftophanes in his laft feene of The 
Wafps, on account of his extravagant gefticula- 
tions ~ He Ffrrikes and fiutters, fays the old ‘hu- 
mourift Phildcleon, like @ cock; he capers into 
the air, and kicks up his heels to the favs: Whiltt 
Philocleon is capering on the ftage after this 
fafhion, the fon, who is on the f{cerle, obferves— 
This is not agility, it is infanity. tis either 
the plot of a tragedy, replies the fervant, or the 
caprice of a madman; give him hellebore 5 the 


wian’s befide himfelf. 
2 “Déneitie 
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_ Dancing was fo effential a part of the. firft 
{cenic fpectacle, and the people were fo attached 
to their old Baechanalian cuftoms, that the early 
reformers of the tragic drama found it no eafy 
tafk to make the dance accord to the fubject of 
the fcene and weave it into the fable, This. was 
generally underftood to be done under the di- 
rection of the poet, and in many cafes he was 
principal performer in perfon ; but where an au- 
thor was not competent to this part of his duty, 
he called in the affiftance of a profeft ballet- 
mafter, who formed dances, upon the incidents 
of the drama, and inftruéted the chorus how to 
perform them, There is a.very eminent profef- 
for of this art upon record, named Tele/fes, who 
had.the honour of a ftatue decreed to him, which 
was confpicuoufly. placed within the theatre, 
whilft, thofe of. the-moft celebrated: poets. were 
not admitted to a nearer approach than the fteps 
or portico,, -Thefe dances prevailed till after 
‘the time of A{chylus, . when they were. finally 
laughed out of, fafhion by. the parody of the fa- 
tyrical comedy. . 

‘Though the fate of Phrynichus’s tragedy on 
the Siege of Miletus has been frequently men- 
tioned, I. cannot here omit the ftory.. This 
beautiful city had been lately facked by the Per- 
fian troops 5 3 it was the capital and pride of 


Tonia, 
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Tonia, a very antient colony of the Athenians, 
fettled by Neleus, fon of Codrus, the laft and 
moft beloved of their kings: Of its riches and 
renown Strabo tells us the account would ex-. 
‘ceed belief; it had given birth to men illuftrious 
for fcience and for military fame: Thales, 
Anaximander and Anaximenes in fucceffion had 
been natives of Miletus ; Hecatzus the hiftorian 
was born there, as were his contemporaries Hif- 
tieus and Ariftogaras, celebrated men, who 
took fo great a lead in the affairs of the Ionians 
' ‘introductory to the invafion of the Perfians, and! 
_ to whofe confpicuous talents even Darius him-: 
feif, when exulting at their death, gave the ha-~ 
nourable tribute of his applaufe. 

Such was the city, upon whofe deplorable 
fate Phrynichus founded his tragedy ; the fpecta- 
cle diffalved his audience into tears; the na- 
tional and affe€ting fcene operated on the fenfi- 
bility of the Athenians in fo ferious a manner, 
that the magiftracy thought it a cafe fit for 
their interference, and by public edict prohibited 
any author in future to touch upon that melan- 
choly fubje& : Nor was this al], they put a hea- 
vy fine upan the poet. His judgment certainly 
wanted correction; but it fhould have been the 
correction of an indifcretion rather than of a 
grime > As the trag dy, lik: its fubject, is-long 

O 3 fince 
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fince perifhed, we cannot properly decide upon 
the feverity of the edict; it muft be owned the 
event was too recent and domeftic ; the idea of 
fuch a city in flames, the deftruction of its tem- 
ples and the maflacre of its inhabitants, many 
of whom perhaps had friends’ and relations pre- 
fent at the {peCtacle, was not to be fupported. 
It is not the province of the drama to attack the 
human heart with fuch realities; the whole res 
gion of invention is open to its choice, free’ to 
work its moral purpofes by pity or by terror; 
but if a plot is to be conftructed upon truth, the 
tragic hiftory is to be taken from time far dif. 
tant, or from fcenes out of the {peCtator’s know-~ 
‘ledge. Fileétere nan frangere is the poet’s motto 5. 
_ if he terrifies, let him not rend the heart; if he 
foftens, let him not feduce it: The man, who is 
melted with pity, becomes as a child, but he is 
the child of his poet, and has a claim upon him. 
for the protection of a parent. | 
This author exhibited a famous tragedy, in. 
titled Pyrrhicifta, or the Dance of armed Soldiers : 
The Athenians were charmed with the martial 
manner, in which he conducted this fpectacle, 
and /Elian fays they made him their general, 
and put him at the head of ‘their army for his 
fkill and addrefs in the: performance; If it were 
fo, it would feem to have been thefate of Phry- 
nichus 
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nichus to be punifhed without mercy, and re- 
warded without merit; but the anecdote does 
not obtain with good critics, and it is clear that 
the poet lived in a more early period than Phry- 
nichus the general, for the loweft date we have 
of him, whom we are fpeaking of, is the cir- 
cumftance given by Plutarch in his Themif- 
tocles, viz. That in Olymp. Ixxv. 4. Phryni- 
chus bore away the prize with his tragedy (pro- 
bably The Pheniffz) in compliment to Themif- 
tocles, who was at the charge of the reprefenta- 
tion, and who in commemoration thereof fet up 
the following infcription—Themifiocles of the pa- 
rifh of Phreari was at the charge; Phrynichus 
made the tragedy, and Adimantus was archon. 

From this play of The Pheniffe Aifchylus 
took the defign of his famous tragedy of The 
Perfa. 


O4 Ne LIL. 
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Poft hunc perfona palleque repertor honefla 

fehylus et modicis inftravit pulpita tignis ; 

Lt docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. 
(Horat.) 


E now are to fpeak of a poet, fome of 

whofe ineftimable remains are in our 
hands. /#{chylus was born in the laft year of 
Olymp. Iii. the fon of Euphorion an Athenian; 
he was in the flower of manhood at the battle of 
Marathon, and ferved with diftinguifhed reputa- 
tion; his three brothers, Aminias, Euphorion 
and Cynegirus, were in the fame a¢tion, and fig- 
nalized themfelves on that glorious day. In the 
fea-fight off Salamis Aminias loft an arm, and 
bore away the firft prize for valour in that well- 
fought action: It fo happened at the reprefenta~ 
‘tion of one of Aifchylus’s plays, that the people 
rofe againft him on account of fome attack he 
Had made upon their fuperftitions, and were pro- 
ceeding to ftone him to death, when this Ami- 
nias, putting afide his mantle, exhibited his am- 
putated arm, and turned their fury afide from the 
devoted poct; an anecdote, which at once de- 


monftrates 
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monftrates their ferocity and their magna- 

nimity. 
fffchylus, though he-had juft reafon to value 
himfelf highly on his poetical talents, yet, like 
Alceus and Archilochus, continued through life 
to hold his military charater more at heart than 
his literary one, and dire€ted to be engraved on 
his tomb-ftone a diftich in long and fhort verfe, 
in which he appeals to the field of Marathon and 
the long-haired Mede to witnefs to his valour; 
by the Mede he probably means the general 
Datis. The perfonal gallantry, for which 
fE{chylus and his brethren were fo confpicuous, 
gives a ftrong and manly colouring to his com- 
pofitions ; it is the charatteriftic of his genius, 
and his pen, like his fword, is a weapon of 
terror: The fpedtacle, which his drama exhibits, 
is that of one fublime, fimple feene of awful 
magnificence; his fentiment and ftile are in 
unifon with his fubje&, and though he is charged 
with having written his tragedies in a ftate 
of ebriety, to which he was in general ad- 
dicted, ftill they do not betray the traces of a 
confufed imagination, as Sophocles infinuated, 
though occafionally they may of an inflated one; 
and it was a weaknefs in Sophocles {to give 
his motive no worfe a name) to pronounce of 
fEfchylus, that be did not know what he did, 
Yes although 
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although he did things well; as if he had written 
in a ftate of abfelute intoxication and mental. 
difability an. imputation, which convicts it- 
felfit 4° pitti . 

- Aifchylus’s excefs was the vice of his time 
and nation, I might add of his profeffion alfo as 
a foldier; and one fhould almoft fufpe& that he 
confidered it as a becoming quality in a hero, 
feeing that he had the hardinefs to exhibit Jafon 
drunk upon the fcene, an attempt which ftands 
recorded as the firft.of the fort, though after- 
wards he was followed in it by Epicharmus and 
Crates, comic poets, and in later times even by 
the fententious Euripides himfelf: In fhort the 
literary annals of Greece are deeply ftained with. 
this excefs, and the ftage at one period was far 
from difcouraging it. 

/F{chylus not only inftruéted his chorus in 
the dances incidental to the piece, but fuperin- 
tended alfo and arranged the drefies of the per- 
formers with the moft correc precifion; and 
this he did in a tafte fo dignified and character- 
iftic, that the priefts and AP at minifters of 
the temples did not. fcruple tp copy and adopt 
his fafhions in their habiliments: He did not in- 


deed perform on the’ ftage as Phrynichus did, 
but he never permitted the intervention of a 
mafter, as many others did: The dances, which 
he 
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he compofed for his tragedy of The Seven Chiefs, 
were particularly appofite to the fcene, and were © 
performed with extraordinary fuccefs and ap- 
plaufe: He brought fifty furies at once on the 
ftage in the chorus of his Eumenides, and dif- 
played them with fuch accompaniments and 
force of effect, that the whole theatre was petri- 
fied with horror, pregnant women mifcarried on 
the {pot, and the magiftracy interpofed for the 
prevention of fuch fpectacles in future, and limit-s 
ed the number of the dancers, annexing a penal- 
ty to the breach of the reftriction. Ariftophanes 
has an allufion to the Eumenides of AE{chylus 
in his comedy of the Plutus, (AG ii. Scene 4.) 
where Chremylus arid Blepfidemus being on the 
fcene are fuddenly accofted by Poverty in the 
perfon of a fqualid old woman, and whilft they 
are queftioning who fhe may be, Blepfidemus 
cries out—— 


‘€ Some fury from the fcenes of /E{chylus, 
*¢ Some ftage Erinnys; look! her very face 
‘¢ Is tragedy itlelf. 


CHREM, 


, * But where’s her firebrand ? 


BLeEPs. 5 
s¢ Oh! there’s a penalty for that.” 


That 
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That the poet Au{chylus was of a candid 
mind appears from his well-known declaration, | 
viz. That bis tragedies were but feraps from the 
magnificent repafis of Homer ; ‘that he was of a 
lofty mind. is from nothing more evident, thar 
from his celebrated appeal upon a certain ecca~ 
fion, when the prize was voted. to his compe- 
titor evidently againit juftice—J. appeal to pofte- 
rity, fays AR{chylus, to pofterity I confecrate my 
works, in. the affurance that they will meet that 
reward from time, which the partiality of .myp 
contemporaries refuses to befiacv. 

Though the candour of Alfehylus called iis 
tragedies fragments or {craps from Homer, and 
feemed to think it fufficient honour to be able 
to wield with tolerable grace one weapon out 
of the armoury of this gigantic fpirit, yet I 
would fubmit to the reader’s judgment, whether 
the tragic poem does not demand a ftromger ex- 
ertion of the mental faculties within the com- 
pafs of its compolition than the epic poem. In 
a drama, where every thing muft be in action, 
where characters muft be ftrongly marked and 
clofely comprefied, the paffions all in arms, and 
the heart alternately feized by terror and fub- 
dued by pity, where the diction mutt never fleep 
in detail, nor languifh in defcription, but be 
Jofty yct not dilated, eloquent but not loqua- 

cous, 
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cious, I have no conception how the human ge- 
nius can be ftrained to greater energy: At the 
{ame time it muft be admitted that the continu- 
atien of exertion, which the epic requires, in 
ferior though it may be in force, falls heavieft 
on the poet of that department; the fcope.of his 
work is much more diffufed, and hiftory perhaps 
prefents fo few fit fubje&s to his choice, that we 
¢annot wonder at the general predilection of the 
literary world for dramatic compofition ; leaft of 
all can we want a reafen why the Greeks, .am 
animated and ingenious race of writers, addiGed 
to fpectacle and devoted to mufic and dancing, 
fhould fall with fuch avidity upon. the flowery 
province of the drama. 

But when they made it a conse as well asa 
fiudy, when they hung up wreaths and crowns 
as the. reward of victory, and turned dramatic 
fpectacles into a kind of Olympic games, they 
brought a crowd of competitors to the lifts, 
The magiftrate generally, and private citizens 
in particular cafes, furnifhed the exhibition at an 
immenfe expence, and with 2 degree of {plendor 
we have little conception of. “The happy poet 
crowned with the wreath of triumph, prefenting — 
bimfelf to the acclamations of a crowded theatre, 
felt fuch a flood of triumph, as in fome inftances. 
to fink under the ecftacy and expire on the {pot 

whilft 
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whilft on the other hand difappointment operat- 
ing upon fufceptible and fanguine minds, has 
been more than once productive of, effects as 
fatal: Such minds, though they claim our pity, 
do not merit our refpe&t, and it is a confolation 
to refle&t, that where there is a genius like that 
of Affchylus, there is generally found ‘a conco- 
mitant magnanimity, which can difregard with 
confcious dignity the falfe misjudging decrees of 
the vulgar. 

The appeal, which fEfchylus' made to wants 
rity, was: foon verified, for after his death the 
Athenians held his name in the higheft venera-= 
tion, and made'a decree for furnifhing the ex- 
pence of reprefenting his tragedies out ‘of the 
public purfe ; he carried away.many prizes du- 
ring his life, and many more were decreed to‘his 
tragedies after his death: A ftatue was erected 
in memory of him at Athens, and a picture was 
painted defcriptive of his valour in the si at 
Marathon. 

Amongft other alblhs fugeefted for his 
leaving Athens, fome affert that he retired in 
difguft at being fuperfeded in a prize by So- 
phocles, who was a very young competitor 5 
but a vague affertion of this invidious fort is 
readily confuted by the charater of AZ{chylus, 
to which it is not reconcileable upon any other 

than 
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than the’ ftrongeft authority. It is agreed that 
_he removed to Sicily to the court’of rig Hiero, 
where he was very honourably received, ‘and after 
three years refidence died and was buried in a 
famptuous and public manner :' The fable of the 
eagle dropping atortoife on his head, and his being 
killed by the blow, was probably allegorical, and 
emblematical of his genius, age and décay. 
Valerius Maximus however gives the ftory for 
truth, and refers to the authorities of Arifto-~ 
phanes, -Pliny, and Suidas, concluding his ac- 
count with the following expreflion— Logue iftu 
origo et principium fortioris tragedia extinelum oft. 
He died at the age of fixty-nine years, after a 
life fpent alternately in great labour and great 
excefs. This event took place in the firft yeat 
of Olymp. Ixxxi. In Olymp. Ixx. when he was 
between twenty and thirty years old, he conteft- 
ed the prize with Pratinas and Chzrilus, when 
Myrus was archon ; Cherilus was an Athenian, 
and wrote tragedies to the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty, of all which not even a fragment 
furvives. At the battle of Marathon Affchylus 
was thirty-feven years old; twelve years after 
this celebrated aétion Xerxes pafled into Greece 
at the head of his armies, burnt Athens, and 
carried off the library collected by Pififtratus 
and his fons. When AXfchylus was turned of 
fifty 
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fifty he carried away the prizes with his trage- 
dies of Phineus, The Perfe, Glaucus Potnienjis, 
and The Prometheus. Three years before his 
death he performed his Agamemnon and bore 
away the prize with that, with Zhe Choephoris, 
The Eumenides and The Proteus, a fatyric drama, 
the charges of the theatre being defrayed by 
Xenocles Aphidneus. If he paffed into Sicily 
therefore he muft have left Athens immediately 
after this fuccefs, and this is another circum- 
flance, which makes againft the Ary of his 
difguft. ( 

At the death of 7Efchylus, Saphacles. was in 
his. twenty-feventh year, and Euripides in his 
twenty-firft: Chionides and Dinolochus, writers — 
of the old comedy, flourifhed in his time ; as did 
the philofophers Zeno Eleates, Anaxagoras and 
Parmenides: Socrates was in his twenty-fecond 
year, when A{chylus died, and Pindar died two 
years before him, 
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N° LIT. 
N the Frogs of Ariftophanes three entire acts 
are occupied by a conteft between A®fchylus 
_ and Euripides for the tragic chair amongft the 
departed fpirits. The matter is put to refer- 
ence before Bacchus and others, who proceed 
to a folemn hearing of the parties. “The author 
evidently leans to AE{chylus throughout the con- 
troverfy, and in the end makes Bacchus give a 
full decifion in his favour: The irafcible proud 
fpirit of AX{chylus and the litigious talkative 
character of Euripides are well marked, and in a 
peculiar vein of comic humour: The contend- 
ing poets alternately repeat paflages in their re- 
fpe€tive prologues and chorufles, which the 
other party as conftantly criticizes and turns to 
ridicule: Amongft the many defects, which Eu- 
ripides pretends to difcover in A‘fchylus’s dra- 
mas, he urges the taciturnity of his principal 


charaéter. 


EURIPIDES. 
<¢ Firft then, he’d muffle up his charaéters, 
<* Some Niobe, for inftance, or Achilles, 
*¢ And bring them on the ftage, their faces hid, 
«© As mutes; for not a fingle word they utter’d. 


Vou. A EF Baccuus, 


aro 
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BaccHus. 
6¢ Not they, by Jupiter! 
EURIPIDES. 
¢¢- Meantime the chorus 
*¢ Sang regularly four fucceflive ftrains ; 
s© Butthey kept filence. 
BaccHus. |. 
‘* And.that Genes truly. 
“ Pleas’d me as much as all our modern fpeeches. 
“ But tell me to what purpole 
6¢ This fellow did it? 
EURIPIDES. 
&* From impertinence, 


‘* Lo keep the audience during the penformance 

«¢ Waiting to hear when Niobe’ fhould {peak. 

€ eT Haying play’d thefe tricks, _ 

es Ju as the piece was above half concluded, 
s¢-They’d fpeak perhaps fome dozen beliovane 


‘© words, 

** Of fuch high-crefted and terrific form, 

** The audience truly could not comprehend 
§* them.” 


(DuNsvTeER’s Tranflation. ) 


The decree, which Ariftophanes makes Bac- 
chus pronounce in favour of /Efchylus, is by 
implication as decifive againft Sophocles as 
againft Euripides, for Sophocles declares his ac- 
quiefcence under the judgment, if it fhall be 
given for Aifchylus,. but if otherwife he avows 
himfelf ready to conteft the palm with Euri- 


pides ; 
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pides: Av circumftance which fufficiently dif- 

criminates the modeft complacency of his cha- 

racter from the peevifh difputatious temper of 

Euripides:: It is at the fametime an implied , 
confirmation of the pre-eminence of thefe three | 
tragic poets over all other competitors ‘in that 
department of the drama, and puts /Efchylus at 
the head of the triumvirate. How they ranked 
in the judgment of Ariftophanes is. further mas 
nifeft by what he puts in the mouth of Aifchylus 
after judgment is given for him: He fays to 
Pluto— 


££ Do thou to Sophocles 
** Confign my. feat, to keep pofleffion of it, 
«© Tn cafe I fhould again return ; for he 
& Doubtlefs comes neareft me in tragic powers.” 
(DunsTer.) 


It appears therefore, that, although we' have 
few remains of the Greek tragedy, yet they are 
remains of the: beft mafters. There are autho- 
rities which fay that: Aifchylus wrote above one 
hundred tragedies; and the titles of all thefe have 
been collected and. publifhed by Meurfius ; feven 
only furvive thelike number of Sophocles and 
a few more of, Euripides comprize all the re- 
mains of the Greek tragedy now in our pof- 
feflion: But.although thefe are highly valuable 

2 as 
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as being fpecimens of the beft mafters, it does 
not follow that they are the beft, or amongft 
the beft, performances of their refpective au- ' 
thors: At all events we can judge but in part 
from fo fmall a proportion, and as thefe authors 
were in the habit of forming their dramas upon 

' plots that were a continuation of the fame ftory, 
it muft be to the difadvantage of any one, piece, 
that happens to come down to us disjunctively, 
as in the inftance of the Prometheus of AL{chylus, 
and more which might be named amongft the 
remains of the two other furviving poets. 

We have now Englifh tranflations of all the 
Greek tragedies, and without carrying my re- 
marks any farther than appertains to the poet of 
whom I am fpeaking, I fhould feel it as an in- 
juftice to the merit of a very able and ingenious 
contemporary, if I could mention Afchylus and 
overlook his tranflator: A work fo arduous as 
that, which Mr. Potter has executed, might 
claim much more indulgence, than his perform- 
ance will ever ftand in need.of; but thefe tranfla- 
tions, could they be executed up to the full fpi- 
rit of their originals, can never intereft an Eng- 
lith reader like his native drama: ‘To the poet 
they afford a great fubje&t for difplay in odes 
and chorufles, and relieve him at the fame time 
from the heavieft part of his work, the labour 

of 
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of the plot; but with the reader, who cannot 
judge of their orcheftral accompaniments, they 
will never ftand in competition with the adtivity 
of the Englifh drama, its warm and rapid inci- 
dent, tranfition of fcene, variety of character, 
brevity of dialogue, bufy plot and domeftic fable. 
A man of genius, who writes for the clofet, may 
have a curiofity to build a drama upon Greek 
conftruction, but he will hardly fucceed in an 
attempt to naturalize it on our ftage. 

No tranflator can engage with a more difficult 
original than /E{chylus: Time has thrown fome © 
fublimities out of our fight, and many difficulties 
in our way by the injuries of the text: ‘The 
ftile of his tragedy befpeaks a fiery and inflated 
imagination; the time in which he wrote and 
his own martial habits doubtlefs give a colour 
and character to his diction; perhaps the intem- 
perance in which he indulged may fometimes 
give a heat to his fancy more than natural, and 
there are fome paflages, of fo figurative and me- 
taphorical a fort, that I have been often tempted 
to fuppofe that his campaigns againft the Per- 
fians might have tinétured his language with 
fomething of the Oriental tone of expreffion. 

Sophocles in times more pacific has a fofter 
verfification, and a ftile more {weet and feeble; 
of habits and education more effeminate, of a 


P'3 fair 
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fair and comely perfon, we hear,of him dancing» 
naked round a trophy, erected for the victory of, 
Salamis, his, lyre, in his, hand, and: his limbs: 
anointed with oil. to. encreafe their activity: He 
ftudied mufic and the, dance under Lampfus, and, 
in both arts was am adept; he danced, at the 
performance of his own Naujicaa, and he ac- 
companied. the. chorufles, of his Thampris: with: 
his voice and, harp : Devoted to.the fair fex in» 
the extreme, the foftnefs, of his ‘natural character 
is confpicuous in his. writings; his pictures of 
women. are flatteringly:drawn, and his ftile is: 
compared to the honey of the bee for fweetne& : 
The fenfibility of his mind was extreme; though: 
he lived near a hundred years, old age did not: 
deaden. his. feelings, for whilft..judgment was. 
pafing on his Oedipus Coloneus, the laft play he: 
exhibited, his {pirit was fo agitated by the anxi- 
ous fufpenfe, that when, the prize was at length 
decreed in his favour, the tumult of; paflion was 
too violent. for his. exhaufted frame, and the 
aged. poet expired with joy. 

Euripides. on the other hand was of mean 
birth, the fon of a poor woman, who fold herbs, 
at which circumftance /E{chylus points when he 
fays in the frogs— : 


«* © thou from rural goddefs fprung4”" | 
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He was educated by his father to engage as 
an athletic in the Eleufynian and Thefean games ; 
he was alfo a ftudent in natural philofophy under 
Anaxagoras, in thetoric under Prodicus, and a 
pupil-of Socrates in moral philofophy. _When 
he began to ftudy tragedy he fhut himfelf in a 
cave, wild and horrid and fequeftered from the 
world, in the ifland of Salamis: He is charged 
with having a profeft antipathy to women, and 
every feature both of nature and education, as 
now defcribed, is difcovetable in_his writings ; 
his fentiments breathe the air of the fchools, his 
images are frequently vulgar, and his female 
charaéters of an unfavourable caft; he is’¢arp- 
ing, four’and difputatious, and, though he car- 
ried away only five prizes out of feventy-five 
plays, he is ftill indignant, proud and felf- 
affuming ; his life was full of contention and his 
death of horror, for he was fet upon by maftiffs 
and killed. He was the friend of Socrates and 
grofsly addicted to unnatural paffion, 
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ON LAN 


N a fcene between Xanthias the flave of 

Bacchus, and Aacus, in the comedy of the 
Frogs before mentioned, the latter upon being 
afked why Sophocles did not put in his {claim 
for the tragic chair, replies—— 


** Nat he, by Jove! 
s* When hither he came down, he inftantly 
¢¢ Embrac’d Alfchylus, fhook him by the hand, 
*¢ And in his favour gave up all pretenfions : 
s¢ And now, as by Clidemides I’m told, 
6¢ He will attend the trial as third man, 
*¢ Content if Aifchylus vi€torious prove 3 
“¢ But otherwife, has faid hell try his kill 
6 In conteft with Euripides.” 

(DunsTER’s Tranfiation.) 


The tragedies of A®fchylus have all the marks 
of an original genius; his fcene is caft with an 
awful and majeftic grandeur, and he defigns in 
the boldeft ftile ; in fome fituations his principal 
figures are painted with fuch terrible effect, that 
I can only liken them to a compofition, where 
Spagnolet had drawn the perfons of the damned 
in tortures, and Salvator Rofa had filled up the 
fcenery of Hell in his ftrongeft manner. No 
poet introduces his character on the fcene with 

more 
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more dignity and ftage-effe&t: He is in the 
practice of holding the {pectator in fufpenfe bya 
preparatory filence in his chief perfon, which is 
amongf the moft refined arts of the dramatic 
poet: This was well underftood by our Shake- 
{pear and fome others of the old fchool; on the 
French ftage I conceive it is very little: in 
ufe. 

In the introductory feene of the Prometheus 
the principal charaéter preferves a dignified 
filence for a confiderable {pace of time, during 
which all the tremendous machinery incidental 
to his tortures is going forward under the fuper- 
intendance of imaginary beings, and the venge- 
ance of almighty Jupiter in chaining him to a 
rock, there to languifh for innumerable ages, is 
in actual execution. ‘This is a prelude infinite- 
ly more dramatic, fublime and affecting, than if 
the fcene had been interwoven with lamenta- 
tions, cries and complaints, though ever fo well 
exprefied ; the picture tells its own tale and the 
fpectacle {peaks to the heart without the vehicle 
of words : It is well obferved by Mr. Potter the 
tranflator of FEfchylus, that “ there is a dignity 
“and even fublimity in this filence of Prome- 
*¢ theus beyond the expreffion of words; but as 
“ foon as the inftruments of tyranny have left 
‘* him, he burfts into a {train of pathetic lamen- 

“ tation, 
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“ tation, and invokes all nature to atteft to his 
“ undeferved fufferings.’*; 


sé Ethereal air, and ye {wift-winged winds, 

«¢ Ye rivers {pringing from frefh founts, ye waves, 
6+ ‘That o’er th” interminable ocean wreath , 

“ Your crifped files, thou all-producing earth, 
s¢ And thee, bright fun, Tcall, whofe’ flaming orb 
6* Views the wide world beneath.” 


(POTTER.) 


The fcenery and fpectacle of the Prometheus 
mutt have been the fineft that poet ever devifed ; 
all the chara€ters are fupernatural beings, and 
their language is not unworthy of Olympus. 

The Acamemnon is a wonderful production; 
and though no other tragedy but this had come 
down to us from the pen of the author, it would 
be matter of aftonifhment to me that any critic 
fhould be found of fuch proof againft its beau- 
ties, as to lower'its author to a comparifon with 
Sophocles or Euripides; yet fome there have 
been, who have reverfed the decree of Bacchus, 
and given their preference to Sophocles, nay 
even to Euripides. The fame management is 
obfervable in this tragedy upon the introdu@tion 
of Caflandra, as we have juft now remarked in 
the cafe of Prometheus: ‘Agamemnon recom- 
mends his captive to the proteCtion of Clytem- 
neftra; they are left upon the {Cene together ; 


the 
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the Queen of Argos folicits her to defcend from 
her car and enter the palace; the chorus fecond 
the invitation; fhe: makes no reply; Clytem- 
neftra doubts if fhe fpeaks the language of 
Greece, and calls upon her to make fome ac- 
‘ knowledgment by figns; when this draws no- 
thing from her, fhe grows exafperated and ex- 
_ claims— 


st >Tis frenzy this, the impulfe of a mind - 
' & Diforder’d; from a city lately taken 
** She comes, and knows not how to bear the curb, 
«* Till the has fpent her rage in bloody foam : 
s¢ But I no more wate words to be difdain’d.”” 
(Porrer.) 


Caffandra ftill is filent; when upon the depar- 
ture-of the queen, this gloomy cloud that hung 
upon the foreground of the profpeét at once 
difperfes, and a fcene of fuch dazzling fplendour 
and fublimity burfts forth upon the inftant, as’ 
muft have thrown the theatre into aftonifhment; 
feized with the prophetic fury fhe breaks out 
into fuch gufts and agonies of divination, as can 
no otherwife be defcribed, but with filent won- 
der how any human imagination could furnifhr 
fuch ideas, or find words to give them utterance, 
The chorus I confefs ftand the fhock with won- 
derful’ prefence’ of mind, but the phlegm and 
apathy of a Greek chotus is proof againtt every 

thing ; 
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thing; though the prophetefs plainly denounces 
the impending murder of the king by Clytem- 
neftra, and points out the bath as the fcene of 
his aflafination, the chorus tamely anfwers— 


“To unfold the obfcure oracles of heav’n 


, 


¢¢ Ts not my boaft.’ 
(PoTTER.) 


I need not be reminded that incredulity was 
annexed by Apollo to the predictions of Caflan- 
dra, and that the plot and cataftrophe would not 
admit of precipitation; for I muft ftill contend 
that incredulity itfelf is a good dramatic engine, 
and if the chorus had not ftood in his way, would 
have been otherwif managed by the author ; 
but I take the character of a true Greek chorus 
to be fuch, that if Apollo himfelf had come in 
perfon to tell them, that the earth would open 
and {wallow them up, if they did not inftantly 
remove from the fpot on which they ftood, they 
would have {topt to moralize, or hymn an ode, 
in ftrophe and antiftrophe, to Jupiter, or Venus, 
or the gods below to whom they were defcend- 
ing, though the ground was cleaving under their 
feet—provided, as I before premifed, that they _ 
had the true fpirit of a Greek chorus in them. 
To have a genius like this of Ai{chylus encum- 


bered 
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bered with a chorus, is as if a millftone was tied 
round the pinions of an eagle. 

The Agamemnon was the laft tragedy he wrote 
for the Athenian ftage ; the poet was then turn- 
ed of fixty years: The Athenians. decreed the 
prize to him for this ineftimabJe performance, 
which has been the admiration of all ages, and 
will be to all pofterity. 

The tragedy of the Perfians, and that alfo of 
the Furies, are a ftudy for poets and ‘painters ; 
the imagery in both thefe pieces is of a wonder- 
ful and furpaffing fublimity. In the former of 
thefe every reader muft be ftruck with the in- 
troduétion of the ghoft of Darius, and the awful 
rites and incantations that are preparatory to its 
appearance : The fudden interruption of the un- 
finifhed hymn by the royal fpectre, the attitudes 
of the proftrate Satraps, the fituation of Atoffa, 
and the whole difpofition of the {cene, are a com- 
bination in point of effect which no dramatic 
fpectacle ever exceeded. 

. In the Furies the fcene prefents to the fpecta- 
tor the temple of the Pythian Apollo; the 
prieftefs opens the tragedy with a fpeech from 
the veftibule ; the gates are drawn back and the 
interior of the fane is difcovered, the god appears 
on the fcene in perfon, Oreftes is at his feet in a 
fupplicating pofture, and the furies to the num- 
ber 
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ber of fifty aré difperfed in different attitudes, 
but all buried in profound fleep: Apollo ad- 
drefles himfelf to his fuppliant and points to the 
fleeping furies— ; 


——‘* See this priefly troop! 
¢¢ Sleep has opprefs'd them, and their baffled rage 
© Shall fail, grim-vifag’d hags, grown eld 
<¢ Tn loath’d virginity: Nor god, nor man 
«© Approach’d their bed, nor favage of the wilds 5 
‘© For they were born for mifchiefs, and their haunts 
‘¢ In dreary darknefs ’midft the yawning gulfs 
“¢ Of Tartarus beneath, by men abhorr’d 
«* And by th’ Olympian gods.” ~ 

(Porrer.) 


Can there be.a finer, a.more tremendous pic- 
ture? There can: But it is the genius of 
ZE{chylus muft heighten it: ‘The ghoft of Cly- 
temneftra rifes on the fcene and completes the 
horror; ftained with the blood of her hufband, 
and gafhed with wounds inflicted by the parri- 
cidal hand of her own fon, fhe calls out to the 
avenging deities— 


«¢ ‘What, can you fleep? Is this a time t’ indulge 


«© Your indolent repofe ?—— 

** Hear me, oh hear! "tis for my foul’s repofe 

I plead: roufe your keen fenfe, infernal powers ! 

*Tis Clytemneftra calls you in your dreams.” 
(Porrer.) 


The 


«e 
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The furies fcream out in their fleep, the 
fpectre again urges them to roufe— 


—"* And is this all? Aweke, 


sé Arie. oe 
—~‘ With fiery breath 


“© That fnuffs the fcent of blood, purfue this fon, 
“ Follow him, blaft him !” 
(PoTrer.) 


What art! what aggravation in this horrid 
prelude ! what preparation for effect! with 
what a burft muft they have fprung from their 
dream !—Well may we give credit to the ac- 
count of the terrors which they impreft upon 
the fpectators: Their numbers, ‘their. attire, 
their temples wreathed. with {nakes, and their 
hands armed with flames, the clangor of the 
ercheftra, the violence of their motions, their 
yelling fereams, feem to empty the whole ins 
fernal regions on the ftage. We muft take into 
our recollection alfo, that this fpectacle was ex- 
hibited to a-people, who confidered thefe beings 
as deities, at whofe fhrines they paid divine 
worfhip, and to whofe eyes and imaginations 
this fnaky attire was wholly new; for it was 
the bold fancy of the poet, which firft drefled 
them in this manner, and they have kept the 
fafhion from that moment to the prefent. 

I cannot difmifs this tragedy without obferv- 


5 ing 
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ing that there is a fhift of the fcene from Del- 
phi to Athens, which I take to be a fingle in~ 
ftance of the fort on the Greek ftage. 

The number of the chorus being limited by 
public edict after the exhibition of this tragedy, 
it is clear that the tragedy of the Supplicants 
muft have been fubfequent to it, inafmuch as 
the chorus of Danaides confifted of fifty perfons; 
and as the whole tenor of this foft and pathetic 
drama bears an air of atonement to the fuper- 
ftition of the vulgar, and is full of pious fubmif— 
fion to the will of Jupiter and zeligious vencra- 
tion for the gods, it feems to me very probable 
that the poet had a view in this tragedy of the 
Supplicants, of reconciling the people after the 
offence he had given them on a former occafion 
by making too free with the deities, and for 
which he narrowly efcaped their refentment. 

As to the tragedy of The Seven Chiefs againft 
Thebes, it is faid to have been the favourite of its 
author, and we know it has the teftimony of 
the critic Longinus. The fcenery is beautiful ; 
the dialogue charaCteriftic and of a. martial 
glow; the armorial bearings charged on the 
fhields of the armed chiefs are moft fancifully 
devifed; and the tender contraft of the perfons 
of the chorus, compofed of the daughters of 
Cadmus, aflociate every pleafing and animating 

contemplation 
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contemplation that can meet within the compafs 
of one fimple drama. 

I believe there is no antient poet, yes vind 
fo clofe.a refemblance in point. of genius to any 
of the moderns, as AZfchylus bears to Shake- 
fpear: The comparifon might afford a pleafing 
fubje@ to a man of learning and leifure: If I 
was further to compare the relation, in which 
/Efchylus ftands.to Sophocles and Euripides, 
with that of Shakefpear to any of our later 
dramatifts, I fhould be inclined to put Sophocles 
in the line with Rowe, and Euripides with 
Lillo. 


IN ey 


Nil intentatum noftri liquere poeta: 

Nec minimum meruere decus, veftigia Graca 

Aufi deferere, et celebrare domeftica fatta. 
(Horat.) 


HERE are two very ftriking characters 
delineated by our great dramatic poet, 
which I am defirous of bringing together under 
one review, and thefe are Macbeth and Richard 
the Third. 
Vor. II. Q The 
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The parts, which thefe two perfons fuftain in: 
their refpective dramas, have a remarkable co-. 
incidence :: Both are a€tuated by the fame guilty: 
ambition in the opening of the ftory ; both mur- 
der their lawful fovereign in:the courfe of it; 
and both are defeated and flain in battle at the 
conclufion of it: Yet thefe two chara@ers, under 
circumftancés fo fimilar, are as ftrongly diftin- 
guifhed in every paflage of their dramatic life by 
the art of the poet, as any two men ever wefe 
by the hand of nature. 

Let us contemplate them in the three follow- 
ing periods ; viz, he premeditation of their 
crime; the perpetration of it; and the cata- 
ftrophe of thetr-death. . 

Duncan the reigning king of Scotland has 
two.fons : Edward the-fourth.of England has alfo. 
two fons ;, but thefe kings and their refpective 
heirs do. not affe@ the ufurpers Macbeth and 
Richard: in the fame degree, for the latter is a 
prince of the blood royal, brother to the king 
and. next:in confanguinity to the throne after the 
death of his elder brother the duke of Clarence : 
Macbeth on the contrary is ‘not in the fuc- 
ceffiones 


” 


And to be king 
Stands not vsithin. the profpe of belief. 


His 


E>, 
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His views therefore. being further. removed 
and more out of hope, a greater weight of cir- 
cumftances fhould be thrown together to tempt 
and encourage him to an undertaking fo much 
beyond the pro/pec? of bis belief. "The art of the 
poet furnifhes thefe circumftances, and the en- . 
gine, which his invention employs, is of a pre- 
ternatural and prodigious fort. He introduces 
in the very opening of his fcene a troop of 
fybills or witches, who falute Macbeth with their 
divinations, and in three folemn prophetic gra- 
tulations hail him Thane of Glamis, Thane of 
Cawdor, and King hereafter ! | | 


By Sinel’s death I know I'm thane of Glamis 3. 
But how of Cawdor ? 


One part of the prophecy therefore is true; 
‘the remaining promifes become more deferving 
‘of belief. This is one ftep in the ladder of his 
‘ambition, and mark how artfully the poet has 
laid it in his way: No time is loft; the won- 
derful machinery is not fuffered to ftand ftill, for 
behold a verification of the fecond prediGtion, 
and a courtier thus addrefles him from the 
_King— 

And for an earnefi of a greater honour, 

He bade me from him call thee Thane of Cawdor. . 


Qs , The 
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The magic now works to his heart, and he 


cannot wait the departure of the royal meflenger 
before his admiration vents itfelf afide— 


Glamis, and thane of Cawdor t 
The greatef is behind. 


‘A fecond time he turns afide, and unable to 
reprefs the emotions, which this ‘fecond con- 
firmation ‘of the prediGtions has excited, repeats 
ihe fame fecret obfervation— 

Two truths are told 


As happy prologues to the {welling a@ 
Of the imperial theme. 


A foliloquy then enfues, in which the poet 
judicioufly opens enough of his character to 
fhew the fpectater that thefe _preternatural 
agents are not fuperfluoufly fet to work upon a 
difpofition prone to evil, but one that will have 
to combat many compunctious ftruggles before 
it can be brought to yield even to. oracular in- 
fluence. This alone would demonftrate (if we 
needed demonftration) that Shakefpear, without 
reforting to the antients, had the judgment of 
ages as it were inftinGtively. From this inftant 
we are apprifed that Macbeth meditates an at- 
tack upon our pity as well as upon our horror, 


when he puts the following queftion to his con- 
Acience— 


Why 
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Why do Lyield to that fuyzeftion, 
Whofe borrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my feated heart knock at my ribs 
Againft the ufe of nature ? 


Now let us turn to Richard, in whofe cruel 
heart no fuch remorfe finds place; he needs no 
tempter: There is here no dignus vindice nodus, 
nor indeed any &vot at all, for he is already prac- 
tifed in murder: Ambition is his ruling paffion, 
and a*crown is in view, and he tells you at his 
very firft entrance on the fcene— . 


I am determined to bea villain. 


We are now prefented with a character full 
formed and compleat for all the favage purpojes 
of the drama:— 


| Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer. 


The barriers of confcience are broken down, 
and the foul, hardened againft fhame, avows its 
own depravity— xd 
Plots have I laid, induftions dangerous, 
To fet my brother Clarence and the king 
3 In deadly hate the one againfi the other. » 


He obferves no gradations in guilt, exprefles 
no hefitation, practifes no refinements, but 
plunges into blood with the. familiarity of long 
euftom, and fives orders to his affaffins to dif- 
3s Q3 patch 
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patch his brother Clarence with all the unfeeling 
tranquillity of a Nero or Caligula, Richard, 
having no longer any fcruples to manage with 
his own confcience, is exactly in the predica- 
ment, which the dramatic poet Diphilus has de- 
fcribed with fuch beautiful fimplicity of ex- 
preffion—— 


XN fe ec | ¢ \ 4, Y 4 
Ostis YUE GUTOS HUTOY Bx MIT UVETCLy 
Xupedey aurw puvrw dramemeayprtviny 
Tlas roy ye pndiv cider’ csoyuydnoeros® 
The wretch who knows his own vile deeds, and yet 


fears not bimfelf, how should he fear another, who knows 
them not ? 


It is manifeft therefore thatthere is an effential 
difference in the development of thefe charac- 
ters, and that in favour of Macbeth; In his foul 
cruelty feems to dawn, it breaks out with faint 
glimmerings, like a winter morning, and gathers 
ftrength by flow degrees; In Richard it flames’ 
forth at once, mounting like.the fun between 
the trepics, and enters boldly on its. career 
without a. herald, As the chara€ter of Macbeth 
' has a moral adyantage in this diftin@.on, fo has 
the drama o, t.. t name a much more interefting 
and affeGiing caft: The ftrugeles ‘of a foul, na- 
turally viituous, whilft it holds the guilty impulfe 

of 
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of ambition at bay, affords the noble{t theme for 
the drama, and puts the creative fancy of our 
poet upen a refource, in which he has been 
rivalled only by the great father of tragedy 
/Efchylus in the prophetic effufions of Caffandra, 
the incantations of the Perfian Magi for raifing 
the ghoft of Darius, and the imaginary terrific 
forms of his furies ; with all which our country- 
man probably had no acquaintance, or at moft a 
very obfcure one. 

When I fee the names of thefe two great 
Yuminaries of the dramatic fphere, fo diftant in 
time but fe nearly allied in genius, cafually 
brought in contact by the nature of my fubjedt, 
I cannot help paufing fora while in this place 
to indulge fo interefting a contemplation, in 
which I find my mind balanced between two 
objects, that feem to have equal claims upon me 
for my,admiration. /E{chylus is juftly ftiled the 
father of tragedy, but this is not to be inter- 
preted as if he was the inventor of it: Shake- 
{pear with equal juftice claims the fame title, 
and his originality is qualified with the fame 
exception: The Greek tragedy was not more 
rude and undigefted when AX{chylus brought it » 
into. fhape, than the Englifh tragedy was when 
Shakefpear began to write: If therefore it be 
granted that Le had no aids from the Greek 


Q4 theatse— 
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theatre (and I think this is not likely to be dif- 
puted) fo far thefe great mafters are upon equal 
ground. A&fchylus was a warrior of high re- 
pute, of a lofty generous {pirit, and deep as it 
fhould feem in the erudition of his times: In all 
thefe particulars he has great advantage over our 
countryman, who was humbly born, of the moft 
menial occupation, and, as it is generally thought, 
unlearned. /Efchylus had the whole epic of 
Homer in his hands, the Iliad, Odyfley, and that 
prolific fource of dramatic’ fable, the “Ilias Mi- 
nor; he had alfo a great fabulous creation to 
refort to amongft ‘his own divinities, charaSters 
ready defined, and an audience, whofe fuperfti- 
tion was prepared for every thing he could offer ; 
he had therefore a firmer and broader ftage, (if I 
may be allowed the expreffion) under his feet, 
than Shakefpear had: His fables in general are 
Homeric, and yet it does not follow that we can 
pronounce for Shakefpear that he is more ori- 
ginal in his plots, for I underftand that late re- 
fearches have traced him ‘in all, or nearly all: 
Both poets added fo much machinery ‘and in- 
'-yention of their own in the condué of their 
fables, that whatever might have been the fource, 
fill their ftreams had little or no tafte of the 
{pring they fowed from. In point. of character 
we are better grcun's te decide, and yet it is 
but 
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but juftice to obferve that it is not fair to bring 
a mangled poet in comparifon with one who is 
entire: In his divine perfonages FEfchylus. has 
the field of heaven, and indeed: of hell alfo, to 
himfelf; in his heroic and military characters he 
has never been excelled; he had too good a 
model within his own bofom to fail of making 
thofe delineations natural: In his imaginary 
beings alfo he will be found a refpectable, though 
not an equal, rival of our poet; but in the va- 
riety of charaéter, in all the nicer touches of na- 
ture, in all the extravagancies of caprice and 
humour, from the boldeft feature down to the 
minutef foible, Shakefpear flahds alone; fuch | 
perfons as he delineates never came into the 
contemplation of Afchylus as a poet; his tra- 
gedy has no dealing with them; the fimplicity 
of the Greek fable, and the great portion of the 


rane drama filled up by the chorus, allow of little v2- 


riety of charaéter, and the ai. which can be 
faid of AE{chylus in this particular is, that he 
never offends againft nature or propriety, whether 
his caft is in the terrible or pathetic, the elevated 
or the fimple. His verfification with the inter- 
mixture of lyric compofition is more various 
than that of Shakefpear; both are lofty and 
' fublime in the extreme, abundantly metaphorical 
and fometimes extravagant ;— 


— Nubes 
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—— Nubes et inania captat. 


This may be faid of each poet in his turn; 
in each the critic, if he is in fearch for defects, 
will readily enough difcover — 


In feenam miffus magno cum pondere verfiss. 


Both were fubject to be hurried on by an 
uncontroulable impulfe, nor could nature alone 
fuffice for either: A®fchylus had an apt creation 
of imaginary beings at command— 


He could call fpirits from the vafty deep, 


and they would come—Shakefpear, having no 
fuch creation in refource, boldly made one of 
his own; if Ai{chylus therefore was invincible, 
he owed it to his armour, and that, like the ar- 
mour of Aineas, was the work of the gods ; but 
the unaffifted invention of Shakefpear feized all 
and moxe than fuperftition fupplied to Alfchy- 
lus. 


Ne LVI. 
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N*® LVI. 


ILLE profeéio 
Reddere perfona [cit convenientia cuique. 


(Horat.) 


E are now to attend Afacbeth to the 

perpetration of the murder, which puts 
him in poffeffion of the crown of Scotland ; and 
‘this introduces a new perfonage on the f{cene, 
his accomplice and wife: She thus “ik eat 
her own character— 


Come, all you fpirits, 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me bere, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe topfud 

Of direft cruelty; make thick my blo 4, 

Stop up the accefs and paffage to remorfe, 

That no compundious vifitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpofe, nor keep peace between 
Th effed and it. Come to my woman's breafis, 
And take my milk for gall, you murth ring minifiers, 
Wherever in your fightle/s fubftances 

You wait on nature's mifchicf: Come, thick night, 


And pall thee in the dunneft /moke of hell ! 


Terrible invocation! Tragedy can fpeak no 
ftroncer language, ner could any genius lefs 
than Shakefpear’s fupport a character of fo lofty 

6 a pitch, 
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a pitch, fo fublimely terrible at the ic: open- 
ing. 

The part which ‘Lady Macbeth fills in the 
drama has a relative as well as pofitive im- 
portance, and ferves to place the repugnance of 
Macbeth in the ftrongeft point of view; fhe is 
in fact the auxiliary of the witches, and the na- 
tural influence, which fo high and predominant 
a fpirit afferts over the tamer qualities of her 
hufband, makes thofe witches but fecondary 
agents for bringing about the main action of the 
drama. This is well worth a remark; for if 
they, which are only artificial and fantaftic. in- 
ftruments, had been made the fole or even prin- 
cipal moyers of the great incident of the murder, 
nature would have been excluded from her fhare 
in the drama, and Macbeth would have become 
the mere machine of an unccntroulable necef- 
fity, and his character, being robbed of its free 
agency, would have left no moral behind: I muft 
take leave therefore to anticipate a remark, which 
I fhall hereafter repeat, that when Lady Macbeth 
is urging her Lord to the murder, not a word 
is dropt by either of the witches or their predic- 
tions. It is in thefe inftances of his conduc& 
that Shakefpear is fo wonderful a ftudy for the 
dramatic poet. But I proceed 

Lady Macbeth in cher firft {cene, from which 

J have 
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T have already extratted a paflage, prepares for 


an attempt upon the confcience of her hufband, 
whofe nature fhe thus defcribes— 


Yet da I fear thy nature ; 
Iti is too full oth’ milk of buman kindne/s 
To veey the nearefi way. 


He arrives before fhe otaks the aan jon fhe 
receives him with confummate addrefs— 


Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor # 
Greater than both by the All-hail hereafter! 


Thefe are the very gratulations of the witches; 
fhe welcomes him with confirmed predi¢tions, 
with the‘tempting falutations of ambition, not 
with the foftening carefles of a wife— 


Mach. Duxcan comes here to-night. 
Lady. And when goes hence? 
Mach. To-morrow, as he purprfes. 
Lady. Ob never 

Shall fun that morrow fee! 


- The rapidity of her paffion hurries her inte 
_ immediate explanation, and he, confiftently with 
the charaéter fhe had defcribed, evades her pre- 
cipitate folicitations with a fhort indecifive 
anfwer— 


We will fpeak furthet—ann 
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His refleQions. upen. this interview .and the 
dreadful fubject of,it are foon after given in — 
foliloquy, in which ‘the poet has mixt the moft 
touching ftrokes of compunction with his medi- 
tations: He reafons againft the villany of the 
aét, and honour jointly with nature affails him 
with an argument of double force— 


_ + He’s here - double truft ; 
Firfl as I am bis kinfman and his fubje#, 
Strong both againft the deed; then as bis hoft, 
Wo foou'd againf the murtherer fout the door, 
Not bear the knife himfelf. 


This appeal to nature, hofpitality and allegi- 
ance, was not without its impreffion; he again 
meets his lady, and immediately declares— 


We will proceed no further in this bufinefs. 


This draws a retort upon him, in which his 
tergiverfation and cowardice are fatirized with 
fo keen an edge, and interrogatory teproaches 
are prefled fo faft upon him, that catching hold 
in his retreat of one fmall but precious fragment 
in the wreck of innocence and honour, he de- 
mands a truce from her attack, and with the 
fpirit of a combatant, who has not yet yielded 
up his weapons, cries out— 


Pr’ythee, peace f 


The 
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The words ate no expletives; they do not fill 
up a fentence, but they form one: They ftand 
in a moft important pafs ; they defend the breach 
her ambition has made in his heart; a breach in 
the very citadel of humanity; they mark the laf 
dignified ftruggle of virtue, and they have a 
double reflecting power, which in the frft place 
fhews that nothing but the voice of authority 
could ftem the torrent of her invective, and in 
the next place announces that fomething, worthy 
of the folemn audience he had demanded, was on 
the point to follow—and worthy it is to be a 
flandard fentiment of moral truth exprefled with 
proverbial fimplicity, finking into every heart 
that hears it— 


I dare do all, that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 


How muft every feeling {pectator lament that 
2 man fhould fall from virtue with fuch an ap- 
peal upon his lips ! 


N »y % \ ‘ a 
Oux estiv sdtis devrcs, o dedosnws vojnove 
(PuILonIDEs.) 


A man is not a coward becaufe he fears to be 
unjuft, is, the fentiment of an old dramatic 

poet, 
Macbeth’s principle is honour; cruelty is 
natural 
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natural to his wife; ambition is common to 
both ; one paffion favourable to her purpofe has 
taken’ place in his’ heart; another ftill hangs 
about it, which being adverfe to her plot, is firft 
to be expelled, before fhe can inftil: her cruelty 
into his nature. The fentiment above quoted 
had been firmly delivered, and was ufhered in 
with an apoftrophe fuitable to ‘its: importance ; 
fhe feels its weight 5 the perceives it is not to be 
turned afide with contempt, or laughed down by 
Yidicule, as‘ fhe had already done where weaker 
fcruples had ftood in the way; but, taking fo- 
phiftry in aid, by a ready turn of argument fhe 
gives him credit for his fentiment, erects a more 
glittering though fallacious logic upon it, and 
by admitting his objection cunningly confutes 
it— | 
. What beaft was’t then, 
That made you break this enterprize to me? 
When you-durft doit, then you were a man, 


And to be more than what you were; you woud 
Be fo much more than man. 


Having thus parried his objeCtion by a fophiftry 
calculated to blind his reafon and enflame his 
ambition, fhe breaks forth into fuch a vaunting 
difplay of hardened intrepidity, as’ prefents one 
of the moft terrific pictures that was ever ima- 
gined— 


I have 
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I have given fuck, and kiows 
” > Hoaw tender “tis to love the babe that milks ais 
I qwou'd, whilfit was. filing in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from its bonelefs'gumsy 
And dafht its brains out, had I but fo Ded 
As you have done.to this. 


‘This is a note of horror, ferewed to a pitch . 
that burfts the very | finews of nature ; the | no 
longer combats with human weapon, but feizing. 
the flath of the lightning. extinguifhes her. op- 
ponent with the ftroke: Here the controverfy 
mutt end, for he muft either adopt her fpirit,, or 
take her life: He finks under the attack, and 
offering nothing in. delay of execution but a fee- 
ble hefitation, founded in fear—If we foould fail 
—he concludes with an aflumed ferocity, caught 
from her and not {pringing from himfelf-— 


I am fettled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 


The ftrong and fublime ftrokes of a mafter 
imprefled upon this fcene make it a model of 
dramatic compofition, and I muft in this place 
remind the reader of the obfervation I have be- 
fore hinted at, that no reference whatever is had 
to the auguries of the witches: It would be 
injuftice ‘to fuppofe that this was other than a 
purpofed omiffion by the poet; a weaker genius 

Vou. II. R would 
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would have reforted back to thefe inftruments 
Shakefpear had. ufed and laid. them afide for a 
time; he had a:ftronger omens at ack and he 
could cients eoiewnes wait 


We tty auguries | Pais 


Nature’ was” fufficient fot that ‘work, and te 
thew. the’ maftery he had over nature, he pein 
his human agent from the weaker fex. - 
This having pafled in the firft a@, the murder 
is perpetrated i in the fucceeding one. The in- 
troduétory foliloquy of Macbeth, the chimera of 
the dagger, a and the fignal on the bell, are awful 
preludes to ‘the’ deed. In this. ‘dreadful interim 
Lady Macbeth’ the great fuperintending fpirit 
enters to fupport the dreadful Work. It is done; 
and he returns appalled with founds ; he furveys 
his bloody hands with horror; the ftarts from 
her propofal of going back to befmear the guards 
of Duncan’s chamber, and .fhe fnatches . the 
reeking daggers from_ his trembling hands te 
finith the jmperes work— =a 
: Infirm’ of prif, vis ay 
Give me the daggers! os 


She: getusnast on the fcene, the deed which he 
revolted. ftom is performed, and with the fame 
unfhaken 
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unfhaken ferocity fhe vauntingly epithe ner 
bloody pion and exclaims— 


. My head? are of your wbheg but I Jame 
To nwear a heart fa white. 


“Pancied noifés, the atnobhinigs of his own 
quailing heart, had fhaken the conftancy of © 
Macbeth; real founds, the certain fignals of 
approaching -vifiters, to whom the fituation of 
Duncan muft be revealed, do not intimidate her ; 
fhe is prepared: for all trials, and coolly tells 
him— . . 
_ I hear a knocking 
At the South entry: Retire we to our chambers 


A little water clears us of this deed. 
How eafy is it then} 
FITHOTE SR: 


The feveral incidents thrown together in this 
fcene of the murder of Duncan are of fo ftriking 
a.fort as to need no elucidation ; they are better 
felt than defcribed, and my attempts point at 
paflages _ of more -obfcurity, where the touches 
are thrown into fhade, and the art of the author 
lies more out of fight. 

Lady Macbeth being now retired from the 
fcené, we may'in this interval, as we did in the 
conclufion of the former paper, permit the ge- 
nius of fEfchylus 1 to introduce a rival murderefs 
on the ftage. _ 

R2 Clytemneftra 
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Clytemneftra has received her hufband Aga~ 
memnon, on his return from the capture of Troy, 
with ftudied rather than cordial congratulations. 
He oppofes the pompous ceremonies fhe had de- 
vifed for the difplay of his entry, with a mag- 


nanimous contempt of fuch adulation— 


Saoth me not with rains — 
Of adulation, as a gigl ; nor raife 
- As tofome proud barbaric king, that loves 
Loud acclamations echoed from the mouths 
Of profirate worfhippers, a clamorous welcome: 
Spread not the fireets with tapeftry; ° tis invidious 5 
Thefe are the honours we fhou’d pay the gods; 
For mortal men to tread on ornaments 
Of rich embroidery —no; I dare not do it: 
Refpe&t me as a man, not as a god, 
(PoTTER’s AESCHYLUS.) 


Thefe are heroic fentiments, but in conclufior 
the perfuafions of the wife overcome the modeft 
fcruples of the hero, and he enters his palace in 
the pomp of triumph; when foon his dying 
groans are echoed from the interior fcene, and 
the adultrefs comes forth befprinkled with the 
bloed of her hufband to avow the murder— 


I firuck him twice, and twice , 
He groan’d; then died: A third time as belay 
I gor'd him with a wound ; a grateful prefent 
To the flern god, that in the realms belove 
Reigns 
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Reigns oer the dead: There let him take bis feat. 

He lay; and {pouting from his wounds a flream 

Of blood, bedew'd me with thefe crimfon drops. 

I glory in them, like the genial earth, 

When the warm fhowers of heav'n defcend, and wake 
The flowrets to unfold their vermeil leaves. 

Gome then, ye reverend fenators of Argos, 

Foy with me, if your hearts be turn’d to joy, 

Aud fuch I wifh them. : 
(PoTTER.) 


N* LVII. 


Ille per extentum funem mibi poffe videtur 

Tre poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, faifis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit 
Athenis. (Horart.) 


ICHARD perpetrates feveral murders, but 

as the poet has not marked them with any 
diftinguifhing circumftances, they need not.be 
enumerated on this occafion.. Some of .thefe he 
commits in his paflage to power, others after he 
has feated himfelf on. the throne. » Ferocioufnefs 
and hypocrify are the prevailing features of his 
R 3 chara&ter, 
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character, and as he has no one honourable or 
humane principle to combat, there is no opening 
for the poet to develope thofe fecret workings of 
confcience, which he has fo naturally done in 
the cafe of Macbeth. 

_ The murder of Clarence, thofe of the queen’s 
kinfmen and of the young princes in the Tower 
are all perpetrated in the fame ftile of hardened 
cruelty. He takes the ordinary method of 
hiring ruffians to perform his bloody commif- 
fions, and there is nothing which particularly 
marks the fcenes, wherein he imparts his pur- 
pofes and inftructions to them; a very little ma- 
nagement ferves even for Tirrel, who is not a 
profeffional murderer, but is reported to be— 


—a difcontented gentleman, 
Whofe humble means match not his haughty fpirit. 


With fuch.a fpirit Richard does not. hold it ne- 
ceflary to ufe much circumlocution, and feems 
more in dread of delay than difappointment or 


difcovery— 
R. Is thy name Tirrel ? 
T. James Tirrel, and your moft obedient fubje&« 
R. Art thou indeed ? 
T. Prowe'me, my gracious lord, 
R. Darfithou refolve to kill a friend of mine? 
T. Pleafe you, I bad'rather kill top: enemies. 


R. Why 
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R. Why then thou baft it; tivo deep-enemies,. 
Foes to my ref'and my frseet fleep’s diflurbers,. 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon: 
Tirrel, I mean thofe. baftards in the Towers 


If the reader calls to mind by what circum- 
{pet and flow degrees King John opens himfelf 
to Hubert under a fimilar fituation with this of 
Richard, he will be convinced. that Shakefpear 
confidered prefervation of :charaéter too impor- - 
tant to facrifice on any occafion to the vanity of 
fine writing ; for the fcene he has given to John, 
a timorous and wary prince, would ill fuit the 
character of Richard. A clofe obfervance of 
nature is the firft excellence of a dramatic poet, 
and the peculiar 12 gee of him: we are review- 
ing. 

In thefe two ftages of our comparifon, Mac- 
beth appears with far more dramatic effect than- 
Richard, whofe firft fcenes prefent us with little 
elfe than traits of perfidioufnefs, one ftriking in- 
cident of fuccefsful hypocrify pratifed on ‘the 
Lady Anne, and an open unreferved -difplay of 
remorfelefs. cruelty. Impatient of any. paufe or 
interruption in his meafures, a dangerous friend _ 
anda determined foe :-— 


_Effera torquebant avide Breétordia’ cure 


& Efugeret ne quis + gladios 
R 4 Crafcebat 
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Crefcebat feelerata fi Sit tis predaque' recentis 

Tecaftus flagrabat amor, nullufque petendi 

Cogendive pudar's erebris perjuria neciit 

Blanditiis; fociat perituro federe dextras : 

Si femel e tantis pofcenti quifque negaffet, 

Bie prestumido quatiebat corda furore. 

(CLAUDIAN.) 

The fole rentorfe his greedy Beart-can feel’ 

Is if one life efcapes his. murdering reel : 

That, which fhould quench, inflames his craving 
“., thirft, . : 

The fecond draught fill deepens an the firft; 

bee Shamelefs by force or Sraud to work bis way, 
4nd no le[s prompt to flatter than Betray : 
This hour makes Sisal which. be bréaks the 
: next, 

And every breach ‘fupplies awile pretext 

Bafely to cancel all conceffions pajt, 

Yin 4 sheuland jou deny the laf. 


Macbetly has now touched the: goal of his ambi- 
tion" . 


Tg, hou haf it now.; King, hve Ghani, all 
The weyward fifters promis'd—— 


The atiguries of the witches, to which no reo” 
ference had* been’ made in the heat of the main 
action, are now called to~mind with many cir- 
cumftances of galling aggravation, not only as to. 
the prophecy, which gave the crown to the po- 
ferity 


. 
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fterity of Banquo, but alfo of his own fafety from 
the gallant and noble nature of that general— 


Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that, which evowd be fear’d. - 


Affaffins are provided to murder Banquo and his 
fon, but this is not decided upon without much 
previous meditation, and he feems prompted to 
the act more by defperation and dread, than by 
any fettled refolution or natural. cruelty. , He 
convenes the aflaffins, and in a conference of 
fome length works round to his’ point, by in- 
finuations calculated to perfuade them to dif- 
patch Banquo for injuries done to them, rather 
than from motives which refpect himfelf; in 
which fcene we difcover a remarkable preferva- 
tion of character in Macbeth, who by this arti- 
fice ftrives to blimd his own confcience and 
throw the guilt upon theirs: In this as in the 
former action there is nothing kingly in his cru- 
elty; in one he aéted under the controuling 
fpirit of his wife, here he plays the fycophant 
with hired aflaffins, and confefles himfelf under 
awe of the fuperior genius of Banquo— 


—-Under him 
My genius is rebuk’d, as it is faid 
Antony's was by Cafare 
There 
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There is not a circumftance ever fo minute in- 
the conduct of this charaCter, which does. not 
point out to a diligent obferver how clofely the 
poet has adhered to nature in every part of his 
delineation: Accordingly we obferve a peculi- 
arity in the language of Macbeth, which is 
highly charaéteriftic ; I mean the figurative turn 
of his expreffions, whenever his imagination 
ftrikes upon any gloomy fubje@— 


Ob ! full of ‘[corpions is my mind, dear wife! 


And in this. ftate of felf-torment every obje& of 
folemnity, though ever fo familiar, becomes an 
object of terror ; night, for inftance; is not men- 
tioned by him without an accompaniment of every 
melancholy attribute, which a frighted fancy can 
annex—= . 


Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloifter'd flight, ere to black Hecate’s fummons 
The foard-born beetle with his drowfy hums 
Hath rung Night's yawning peal, there fhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 


It is the-darknefs of his foul that makes the 
night fo dreadful, the fcorpions in his mind con- 
voke thefe images—but he has not yet done 
with it— 


Come, 
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Come, sealing Night! 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 
And with thy bloody and invifible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond, 
Which keeps me pale. Light thickens, and the crew 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drow/e, - 
WhilftNight’s black agents to their prey do roufe. 


The critic of language will obferve that here is 
a redundancy and crowd of metaphors, but the 
critic of nature will acknowledge that it is the 
very truth of character, and join me in the remark 
which points it out. 

In a tragedy fo replete with murder, and in 
the difplay of a charaéter fo tortured by the /cor- 
pions of the mind, as this of Macbeth, it is natu- 
rally to be expected that a genius like Shake- 
fpear’s will call in the dead for their fhare in the 
horror of the fcene. This he has done in two 
feveral ways ; firft, by the apparition of Banquo, 
which is invifible to all but Macbeth; fecondly, 
by the fpells and incantations of the witches, 
who raife fpirits, which in certain enigmatical 
predictions fhadow out his fate; and thefe are 
followed by a train of unborn revelations, drawn 
by the power of magic from the womb of futu- 
rity before their time. . 

- It appears that Lady Macbeth was not a party 


9 in 
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in the aflaffination of Banquo, and the ghoft, 
though twice vifible to the murderer, is not 
fecn by her. ‘This is another incident highly 
worthy a particular remark ; for by keeping her 
free from any participation in the horror of the 
fight, the poet is enabled to make a fcene afide 
between Macbeth and her, which contains fome 
of the fineft fpeakings in the play. ‘The ghoft 
in Hamlet, and the ghoft of Darius in AZ{chylus 
are introduced by preparation and prelude, this 
of Banquo is an object of furprize as well as 
terror, and there is fcarce an incident to be 
named of more ftriking and dramatic effect: 
it is one amongft various proofs, that muft con- 
vince every man, who looks critically into Shake- 
fpear, that he was as great a matter: in art as in 
nature: How it ftrikes me in this point of view 
I fhall take the liberty of a aE more at 
length. 
_ The murder of Duncan is the main incident 
of this tragedy; that of Banquo is fubordinate + 
Duncan’s blood was not only the firft fo fhed 
by Macbeth, but the dignity of the perfon 
murdered, and the aggravating circumftances 
attending it, conftitute a crime of the very firft 
uragnitude: For thefe reafons, it might be ex- 
pected that the fpectre moaft likely to haunt his 
imagination, would be that of Duncan; and the 
rather 
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rather becaufe his terror and compuntion were 
fo much more ftrongly excited by this firft mur- 
der, perpetrated with his own hands, than by the 
fubfequent one of Banquo, palliated by evafion 
and committed to others: But when we re- 
collec that Lady Macbeth was not only his ac- 
complice, but in fact the firft mover in the mur- 
der of the king, we fee good reafon why Dun- 
can’s ghoft could net -be called up, unlefs fhe, 
who fo deeply partook of the guilt, had alfo 
fhared in the horror of the appearance; and as __ 
vifitations of a peculiar fort were referved for 
her in a later period of the drama, it was a point 
of confummate art and judgment to exclude her 
from the affair of Banquo’s murder, and make 
the more fufceptible confcience of Macbeth 
figure this apparition in: his mind’s eye without 
any other witnefs to the vifion. 

T perfuade myfelf thefe will appear very na- 
tural. reafons, why the poet did not raife the 
ghoft of the king in preference, though it is rea- 
fonable* to think it would have been a much 
more noble incident in his hands, than this of 
Banquo. - It now remains to examine whether 
this is more fully juftified by the peculiar fitua- 
tion referved for Lady Macbeth, to which I 
have’ before adverted. 

The intrepidity of her charaCter is fo marked, 

that 
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that. we may well fuppofe no waking. terrors 
could fhake it, and in this light it»muft be ac 
knowledged a very natural expedient to: make 
her vent the agonies.of her confcience in ‘fleep. 
Dreams have been a dramatic expedient) ever 
fince there has been a drama; /Efchylus recites 
the dream of Clytémneftra immediately. before 
her fon Oreftes kills her; the fancies the has 
given birth to a dragon 


This new-born dragon, like an infant child, 
Laid in the cradle feem'd in want of food; 
And inher dream fhe held it to her breaft: 

The milk he drew was mixt with clotted blood. 


rheyeye 


This which is done te Fifchylusy h has vie eile 
by hundreds after him 5: but to introduce upon 
the fcene the very perfon, walking) in fleep, and 
giving vent to the horrid fancies, that haunt her 
dream, in broken -fpeeches. expreflive~-of: her 
guilt, uttered before witnefles, and accompanied 
with that natural and expreflive a€tion: of wafh- 
ing the blood from her defiled hands,. was: re~ 
ferved for the original and bold genius of Shake- 
{pear only. Itis an incident fo full: of tragic 
horror, fo daring and at the fame time fo truly 
characteriftic, that it ftands out. as a prominent 
feature in the moft fublime drama in the world, 

and 
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and fully compenfates for any facrifices the poet 
might have made in the previous arrangement 
ef his incidents. 


N° LVIIL. 


Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto procefferit, et fibi conftet. 
(Horat.) 


MM. ACBETH now approaches towards his 
cataftrophe: The heir of the crown is in 
arms, and he muft defend valiantly what he has 
efurped villainoufly. His natural valour ,does 
not fuffice for this trial; he reforts. to the 
witches;. he conjures. them to, give anfwer 
to what he fhall afk, and he again runs 
into all thofe pleonafms of f{peech, which [ 
before remarked: The predictions he extorts 
from the apparitions are fo couched as to feem 
favourable to him, at the fame time that they 
eorrefpond with events, which afterwards prove 
fatal. ‘The management of this incident has fo 
clofe a refemblance to what. the poet, Claudian 
has done in the inftance of Ruffinus’s yifion the 
night 
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night before his maflacre, that I am tempted te 
infert the paflage— ty 


Ecce videt diras alludere protinas umbras, 

Quas dedit ipfe neci 3 quarum que clarior una 

Vifa loqui—Prob! furge.tore ; quid plurima volvis 
Anxius ? bec requiem rebus, finemque labori 
Allatura dies : Omni jam plebe redibis 

Altior, et leti manibus portabere vilgi— 

Has canit ambages. Occulto fallitur ille 

Omine, nec capitis fixi prafagia fenfit. 


A ghaftly vifion in the dead of night 

Of mangled,’ murder’d ghofts appall bis fight 5 

When hark! a voice from forth the foadowy train 
Cries out—Awake ! what thoughts perplex thy brain? 
Awake, arife! behold the day appears, 

That ends thy labours, and difpels thy fears : 

To loftier heights thy tow ring head hall rife, 

And the glad crowd fhall lift thee to the fhies— 

Thus fpake the voice: He triumphs, nor beneath 

Th ambiguous omen fees the doom of death. 


Confiding in his auguries Macbeth now pre- 


pares for battle: by the firft of thefe he is 
aflured — 


That none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. 


By the fecond prediétion he is told-— 


Macbeth 
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~ Macbeth foall never vanquifht be, until 
. Great Birnam-wood to Dunfinane’s high bill 
Shall come againft him, 


Thefe he calls fweet boadments ! and concludes— 
To fleep in fpite of thunder. 


This play is fo replete with excellencies, that it 
would exceed all bounds, if I were to notice 
every one; I pafs over therefore that incom- 
parable fcene between Macbeth, the phyfician 
and Seyton, in which the agitations of his mind 
are fo wonderfully exprefled, and, without 
paufing for the death of Lady Macbeth, I con- 
du& the reader to that crifis, when the mefienger 
has announced the ominous approach of Birnam- 
wood—A burft of fury, an exclamation feconded 
by a blow is the firft natural explofion of a foul 
fo ftung with /corpions as Macbeth’s: The fud- 
den guft is no fooner difcharged, than nature 
fpeaks her own language, and the ftill voice of 
confcience, like reafon in the midft of madnefs, 
murmurs forth thefe mournful words— - 


I pall in refolution, and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth. 


With what an exquilite feeling has this darling 
fon of nature here thrown in this touching, this 
Vou, II. . § pathetic 
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pathetic fentence, amidft the very whirl and 
eddy of conflicting paflions! Here is a ftudy for | 
dramatic poets; this is a ftring for an actor’s 
fkill to touch; this will difcourfe fweet mufic to 
the human heart, with which it is finely unifoned, 
when ftruck with the hand of a matter. 

The next ftep brings us to the laft fcene of 
Macbeth’s dramatic exiftence: Flufht with the 
blood of Siward he is encountered by Macduff, 
who crofles him like his evil SCL A for 3 eo 
cries out— 


Of all men elfe I have avoided thee. 


To the laft moment of character the faithful poet 
fupports him: ‘He breaks off from fingle com- 
bat, and in the tremendous paufe, fo beautifully 
contrived to hang fufpenfe and terror on the 
moral fcene of his exit, the tyrant driven to bay, 
and panting with the heat and ftruggle of the 
fight, vauntingly exclaims— 


Mach. As eafy may ft thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen fwordimprefs, as make me bleed : 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts, 
I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 
To one of woman born. 
Macd. Defpair thy charm! 
And let the Angel, whom thou fill haf ferv d, 
Tell thee Macduff was from bis mother's womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 
Mach. 
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Mach. Accurfed be that tongue that tells me fo! 
For it bath cow'd my better part of man. 


There finks the fpirit of Macbeth— 


' ~ Behold ! where fiands 
Th ufurper’s curfed head! 


How completely does.this coincide with the paf- 
dage already quoted | 


Oceulto fallitur ille 
Omine, nec CAPITIS FIXI prefagia fentit. 


Let us now approach the tent of Richard. It 
is matter of admiration to obferve how many 
incidents the poet has collected in a-fmall com- 
pafs, to fet the military character of his chief 
~perfonage in a brilliant point of view. A fuc- 
ceffion of fcouts and meffengers report a variety 
of intelligence, all which, though generally of 
the moft alarming :nature, he meets not only 
with his natural gallantry, but fometimes with 
pleafantry and a certain archnefs and: repartee, 
‘which is ‘peculiar to him ‘throughout the 
drama. " 

It is not only a curious, but delightful tafk,to 
examine by what, fubtle and almoft impercep- 
_ tible touches Shakefpear icontrives to fet fuch 
marks upon his characters, as give them the 

$2 . moft 


~ 
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mott living likenefles that can be conceived. In 
this, above all other poets that ever exifted, he is 
a ftudy and a model of perfection: The great 
diftinguifhing paffions every poer may defcribe 5 
but Shakefpear gives you their humours, their 
minuteft foibles, thofe little ftarts. and caprices, 
which nothing but the moft intimate familiarity 
brings to light: Other authors write charaters 
like hiftorians; he like the bofom friend of the. 
perfon he defcribes. ..The following extracts 
will furnifh an example of what I have: been 
faying. ‘ 

Ratcliff informs Richard that a‘ fleet is dif- 
covered on the weftern coaft, bcs to be the 
party of Richmond—.. 


_K. Rich. Some light-foot friend poft tothe Duke of Nor 
falk | 
Ratcliff, thyfelf 5 5 or Catefpy——Where i ishe? — 
Catef. Here, my good lord. 
K. Rich. Cate/by, fly to the Duke. 
Catef. I will, my lord, with all convenient bafle. 
K. Rich. Ratcliff, come hither ; pof to Salifbury 5 
When thou com ft thither—Dull, unmindful villain ! 
(To Catefby.) 
Why flay fi thou here, and go’ft not to the Duke ? 
Catef. Firjt, mighty liege, tell me your highne/s’ pleafure, 
What from your grace I fpall deliver to him. 
K, Rich.oOhy true, good Caney 


3 ; [am 
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I am perfuaded I need ‘not point out to, the 
reader’s fenfibility the finé turn in this expref- 
fion, Good Catefby! How can we be furprized if 
fuch a poet makes us in love even with his vil- 
lains ?—Ratcliff proceeds— 


Rat. What may it pleafe you foallI do at Salifbury ? 
K. Rich. Why, what wow dft thou do there before Igo? 
Rat. Your highnefs told me I fhou’d poft before. 

K. Rich, My mind is chang’d. 


Thefe fine touches can efcape no man, who has 
an eye for nature. Lord Stanley reports to 
Richard— 


Stanl. Richmond is on the feas. 
K, Rich. There let him fink, and be the feas on I i 
White- liver'd runagate, what doth he there ? 


‘This reply is pointed with irony and invedtive : 
There are two caufes in nature and character 
for this; firft, Richard was before informed of 
the news ; his paffion was not taken by furprize, 
and he was enough at eafe to make a play upon 
Stanley’s words—on the feas—and retort—be the 
feas on him !—Secondly, Stanley was a fufpected 
fubject, Richard was therefore interefted to fhew 
a contempt of his competitor before a man of 
fuch doubtful allegiance. In the fpirit of this 

| ae he urges Stanley to give an explicit 
53 oe a 
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anfwer to the queftion—What doth he there? 
Stanley endeavours to evade by anfwering that 
‘ he knows not but by guefs: The evafion only 
ftréngthens Richard’s fufpicions, and he again 
pufhes him to difclofe what he only guefles— 
Well, as you gue/s—Stanley replies— — 


He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 
K. Rich. Is the chair empty ? Is the fword unfway'd ? 

Is the king dead? the empire unpoffefs'd 2 

What heir of York is there alive but we 2 

And usho is England's king but great York's heir 2 

Then tell me what makes he upon the fea ? 


What aclufter of charaCteriftic excellencies are 
here before us? All thefe interrogatories are 
ad hominem; they fit no man but Stanley, they 


can be uttered by no man but Richard, and they 


can flow from the conceptions of no poet but 
the poet of nature, 


Stanley’s whole fcene ought to he invefti= . 


gated, for it is full of beauties, but I confefs 
myfelf exhaufted with the tafk, and language 
does not fuffice to furnifh frefh terms of ad- 
miration, which a clofer fcrutiny would call 
forth. : 

Other meffengers fucceed Lord Stanley, 
Richard’s fiery impatience does not wait the 
telling, but taking the outfet of the account to 

be 
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be ominous, he ftrikes the courier, who pro- 
ceeding with his report concludes with the good 
tidings of Buckingham’s difperfion—Richard in- 
ftantly retracts and fays— 


Ob! I cry thee mercy. 
There is my purfe to cure that blow of thine. 


This is another trait of the fame caft with that 
of Good Catefby. , ; 

Battles are of the growth of modern tragedy 5 
I am not learned enough in’ the old ftage to 
’ know if Shakefpear is the inventor of this bold 
and buftling innovation; but I am fure he is 
unrivalled in his execution of it, and this of 
Bofworth-field is a mafter-piece. I fhall be lefs 
- particular in my prefent defcription of it, becaufe 
I may probably bring it under general review 
with other fcenes of the like fort. 

It will be fufficient to obferve, that in the ca~- 
taftrophe of Richard nothing can be more glow- 
ing than the fcene, nothing more brilliant than 
the conduct of the chief character: He exhibits 
the character of a perfect general, in whom how- 
ever ardent courage feems the ruling feature ; 
he performs every part of his office with minute 
attention, he enquires if certain alterations are. 
made in his armour and even orders what par- 
ticular horfe he intends to charge.with: He is 
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gay with his chief officers, and even gracious to 
fome he confides in: His gallantry is of fo daz- 
zling a quality, that we begin to feel the pride 
of Englifhmen, and, overlooking his crimes, 
glory in our courageous king: Richmond is one 
of thofe civil, confcientious gentlemen, who are 
not very apt to captivate a {peétator, and Richard, 
loaded as he is with enormities, rifes in the 
comparifon, and I fufpect carries the good wifhes 
of many of his audience into action, and dies 
with their regret. 

As foon as he retires to his tent the poet be- 
gins to put in motion his great moral machinery 
of the ghofts. ‘Trifles are not made for Shake- 
fpear ; difficulties, that would have plunged the 
fpirit of any other poet, and turned his {cenery 
into inevitable zidicule, are nothing in his way; | 
he brings forward a long ftring of ghofts, and 
puts a {peech into each of their mouths without 
any fear of confequences. Richard ftarts from 
his couch, and before he has fhaken off the ter- 
rors of his dream, cries out— 


Give me another horfe !—Bind up my wounds !— 


Have mercy, Fefu!— Soft, I did but dream—= 
O coward confcience: Ge, 


' But I may conclude my fubjeét; every reader 
can go on with the foliloquy, and no words of 


mine 
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mine can be wanted to. excite their admira- 
- tion. 


N°? LIX, 
MONGST the various orders and ranks 


of men in civilized fociety, fome are enti- 
tled to.our refpet for the dignity and utility of 
their profeffion; but as there are many more 
than merely natural wants to be provided for in 
a ftate of high refinement, other arts and occu- 
pations will occur, which though not fo highly | 
to be refpected for their utility, will yet be 
valued and carefled for the pleafures they beftow. 
In this light there is perhaps no one order of 
‘men, who contribute more largely to the pleafing 
and moral amufements of the age, than our 
actors. As I mean to devote this paper to their 
ufe and fervice, I fhall begin it with a fhort paf- 
fage extracted from Mr. Dow’s Hiftory of Hin- 
doftan. | . | 
“During all thefe tranfa&tions the gates of 
“ Delhi were képt“fhut. Famine began to rage 
** every day mote and more; but the Shaw was 
“ deaf to the miferies of mankind. The public 
“ fpirit of Tucki, a famous actor, deferves to be. 
* recorded 
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« recorded upon this occafion. He exhibited a 
“ play before Nadir Shaw, with which that .mo- 
“ narch was fo well pleafed, that he commanded 
“ Tucki to afk, and what he withed fhould be 
“ done for him. ‘“Tucki fell upon his face, and 
“ faid, O King, command the gates to be opened, 
“ that the poor may not perifh! His requeft was. 
“‘eranted, and half the city poured into the 
“ country; and the place was fupplied in a few 
« days with plenty of provifions.” 

‘Though it is not every actor’s lot to fave a 
city, yet it is-his province to drive an enemy 
out of it, almoft as formidable as famine. > 

There is fuch a combination of natural gifts 
requifite to the formation of a compleat ator, 
that it is more a cafe of wonder how fo many 
good ones are to be found, than why fo few in-: 
ftances of excellence can be produced. Every 
thing, that refults from nature alone, lies out of 
the province of inftruction, and no rules that I 
know of will ferve to give a fine form, a fine 
voice, or even thofe fine feelings, which are 
amongft the firft properties of an actor. . Thefe 
in fa& are the tools and materials of his trade, 
and thefe neither his own induftry, nor any man’s 
affiftance can beftow. But the right ufe and 
application of them is another queftion, and there 

8 he 
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he muft look for his dire&ions from education, 
induftry and judgment. 

A claffical education, if it be not infifted on 
as indifpenfable toa great actor, is yet fo advan- 
tageous to hii in every branch of his art, that 
it is a mof happy circumftance in their lot, who 
can avail themfelves of it. 

Be this as it may, it behoves him in the very 
firft place to be thoroughly verfed in all the chief 
dramatic writers of his own country. Of all 
thefe Shakefpear is fo out of fight the principal, 
that for diftinétion fake I will confine myfelf to 
him only. This author therefore muft be ftudied ~ 
in the moft critical and {crutinizing manner 3 
not by parts, but in whole; for it, is the verieft 
folly in any young ftudent for the ftage to read 
by charaéter, or attach himfelf to any one pre- 
dominant part, in which he aims at-a difplay, 
until he has. poffeft himfelf in the compleateft 
manner of the whole drama, in which he is to 
ftand. Every movement of the author’s mind 
fhould be unravelled, all thofe fmall but delicate 
incidents, which ferve to announce or difcrimi- 
nate a leading character, every thing faid to him, 
or of him, as well as by him, are to be carefully 
gathered up; for Shakefpear in particular paints 
. fo yery clofe to nature, and with fuch: marking 
touches, 
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_ touches, that he gives the very look an ator 
ought to wear, when he is on his fcene. 

When an actor has done this, he will find his 
underftanding fo enlightened by the tafk, and his 
mind poffeft with fuch a paffion for what is na- 
tural, that he will feorn the forry practice of 
tricks, and that vain ftudy of fetting himfelf off 
by this or that preconcerted attitude, in which 
‘fome handicraft-men, who were more like tum- 
blers than tragedians, have in times paft dif- 
graced their profeffion: In fhort, if he ftudies 
his author he ‘will have no need to ftudy his 
looking-glafs: Let him feel and he will be fure 
to exprefs; Nature, that gave him limbs and 
organs of {peech, will be fure to give him action, 
and he need not meafure the board he is to fall ' 
upon, as if he was°to make his exit down a 
"trap. 

There is one thing in particular I would with | 
him to avoid,which is a repugnance againft ap- 
pearing in characters of an unamiable fort} (the 
Jadies will obferve I addrefs myfelf to both fexes 
throughout :) It is a narrow notion to fuppofe 
that there can be any adhefion either of vice or 
“virtue to the real character; or that revenge, 
‘cruelty, perfidioufnefs or cowardice can be tranf- 
‘pofed into a man’s nature, becaufe he profef- 
Gonally reprefents thefe evil qualities. If I had 

not 
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not detetmined againft particularizing any per= 
fon in this paper, I fhould here quote the exam- 
ple of an actor, whofe untimely death every. 
friend of the drama muft deplore, and whofe 
good fenfe.I might appeal to in confirmation of 
my advice. 

. Of this above all things every actor may af+ 
fure himfelf, that there is nocalling or profeffion — 
in life, that can lefs endure the diftraGtions of 
intemperance and diffipation. A knowledge of 
the world no doubt is neceflary to him, and he 
mutt therefore take his fhare in fociety, but there 
‘is no other, introduction into. the bett company, 
but by meriting a place in it ;: and as for vulgar 
fellowfhips. and connections, where a man is to 
a&t the-plea/ant fellow and: fet the table. in a roar, 
if she has not. the fpirit and difcretion to decline 
them, he will foon find his profeffional: talents 
facrificed to his convivial ones; if he does not 
referve all -his exertions for his:art, nature muft 
fink under double duty, and the moft that he 
can obtain in return will be pity. 

An. eminent actor fhould refolye to fortify 
himfelf-againft the many perfonal attacks, which 
in the-prefent times he is to expect from friends 
as well. as. foes: by the former I mean. thofe 
friends, whofe ill-judged applaufes are as. dan- 

_gerous-to his repofe as calumny itfelf. That 
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proper fenfe of himfelf, which holds''a middle 
place between diffidence and arrogance, is what 
he muft oppofe to thefe attacks of extravagant 
applaufe or illiberal defamation, for gentlemen 
of wit and pleafantry find fo much amufement 
in fporting with the feelings of actors, that they 
will write; and there is a figure called hyperbole 
much in fafhion amongft them, the excellent 
property of which ‘figure is that it cuts both 
ways—virtus ejus ex diverfo par augendi atque 
minuendi—N ow although the hyperbole is a figure 
of freedom, and has certain privileges, that go 
beyond credibility, yet I have the authority of 
Quintilian to fay that it has bounds; on the out- 
fide of truth, I confefs, but fill within reafon— 
Quam vis enim ef? omnis hyperbole ultra fidem ; 
non tamen effe debet ultra modum. An attor 
therefore will do wifely to put no faith in fuch 
a double-tongued figure, nor form any ac- 
quaintance with thofe who are in the daily 
ufe. of it, 

If he would-have better authority for the ad- 
wice I give him, let him turn to his books, and 
the will not find a writer of eminence, either an- 
tient'or modern, that will not tell him flander is 
a taxon merit. I fliall inftance only one of 
‘each, becaufe I will not burthen him with quo- 
tations. The 'firtt of thefe is Tacitus, a-writer 
| of 
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of unqueftionable authority, and one who has 
left as good receipts for wholefome judgment in 
all worldly affairs as any man whatever: His 
maxim indeed is fhort, for he makes no wafte of 
words on any occafion; fpeaking of certain li- 
bellous publications, he obferves—Spreta exo~ 
lefeunt ; fiirafcare, agnita videntur :—Which may 
be thus rendered —Contempt difarms abufe ; refent, 
and you adopt it.The other which I fhall adduce, 
is the judicious and amiable Mr. Addifon, who 
is rather more diffufive on the fubje&, but con~ 
cludes his opinion with this recommendation of 
the prefcription above mentioned—That it is ¢ 
piece of fortitude, which every man owes to his own 
innocence, and without which it 1s impoffible for a 
man of any merit or figure to live at peace with 
himfelf, in a country that abounds with wit and 
liberty. (Spe. N° 355.) 
~ When I have faid this, I am free to own, that 
it is an at of aggravated cruelty to attack a 
man, whofe profeffion lays him fo continually at 
mercy, and who has fewer defences than other 
men to refort to. An actor has a claim upon 
the public for their protection, whofe fervant he 
is; and he ought to be dear to every man in 
particular, whofe heart he has dilated with bene- 
volence, or lightened with feftivity; if we are 
grateful to the furgeon who affuages the pain of 
a feftering 
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a feftering fore, or pear even a thorn Neti our 


fleth, fhould we not remember him with kind- ; 

nefs, who heals our heart of its inquietude, and 

chears thofe hours with gaiety and innocence, 

which we might elfe have denpied to hee ety 
or guilt? ? 

If ari a&tor has thefe claims upon the world 
at large, what ought he not to expe& from the 
poet in particular? The pocet’s arms fhould be 
his natural afylum, a fhield from the arrows of : 
envy and. detraction. An aétor is im the capa- 
city of a fteward to every living mufe,.and of an 
executor to every departed one: The’ poet digs 
up the ore; he fifts it. from the. drofs, ‘refines 
and purifies it for the mint; the actor fets the 
ftamp upon it, cand makes it current in the 
world. | 
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HERE is no period of antient hiftory 
qb would afford a more ufeful “ftudy to a 
young prince, than an accurate delineation of — 
the whole life of ‘Tiberius: This ought to be 
dane vies great care and ability, for it is a. 


character 
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character extremely difficult to develope, and 
one that by a continued chain of incidents fur- 
nifhes a leffon in every link of its connexion 
highly interefting to all pupils, but moft to thofe 
who are on the road to empire. To trace the 
conduct of Tiberius from his firft appearance in 
hiftory to his death, is as if we fhould begin 
with the laft acts of Auguftus and read his ftory 
backwards to its commencement in the civil 
wars; each narration would then begin with 
honour and conclude with infamy. If Auguftus 
had never attained to empire, he would have 
had a moft difgraceful page in hiftory; on the 
other hand, had Tiberius died with Germanicus, 
he would have merited a very glorious one: It 
fhould feem therefore that he was by nature a 
better man than his predeceflor. The cautious 
timid charaGter of Auguftus kept him under 
conftant awe of thofe he governed, and he was 
diligent to fecure to himfelf the opinions of 
mankind ; but there are rents and fiflures enough 
in the veil, which adulation has thrown over 
him, through which to fpy out the impurities 
and meannefles of his natural difpofition. Tibe- 
rius feems on his part alfo to have had a jealous 
holding and refpe&t towards Germanicus, which 
had an influence over the early part of his reign; 
but it was a felf-reftraint,. founded ia emulation, 
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not in fear. It is hinted that Auguftus had in 
mind to reftore the commonwealth, and give 
back her hiberties to Rome; ard thefe may very 
pofibly have been his meditations; but they 
never arofe in his mind till he fownd his life in 
the laft ftage of decay, when, having no heir of 
his own body, he would willingly have had the 
empire ceafe with him, and left pofterity to draw 
the conclufion, that no fucceflor could be found 
fit to take it after him; this I cam readily be- 
lieve he would have done in his laft moments, 
if he could, and even before his laft moments if 
he dared ; but the fhock, which fuch a refolution 
might poflibly have occafioned, alarmed his 
fears,and he was too tenacious of power to quit 
it,upon any other motives than thofe of abfolute 
conviction that he could hold it no longer. This 
is fo much in. chara&ter, that I think it very pro- 
bable he might have tried it upon Ttberius in 
his long death-bed converfition with him at 
Nola—Revocatum ex itinere Tiberium diu fecreto 
fermone detinuit, neque poft ulli majori negotie 
animum accommodavit. (Suetonius.) This paflage 
is very curious, and fome important conjectures 
may fairly be grounded upon it. Suetonius fays 
that the conference was Jong, and alfo that it was 
private; and he adds that Auguftus, after his 
converfation-with h.s fucceflor, never turned his’ 

. ites ‘thoughts 
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thoughts to any important bufinefs, orin other 
words, any matter of ftate whatever. The /e- 
crecy. of this conference very much favours my 
conjecture, that he made an attempt to difluade 
‘Tiberius from holding on the empire, and the 
length of time it took up corroborates the pro- 
bability of that conjeGure ; and I further incline 
to think it likely that it might make ferious im- 
preffiens on Tiberius’s mind, as to the meafure 
propofed ; for I can never believe that thé re-= 
pugnance, with which Tiberius took the charge 
of the government upen him, was wholly 
feigned, though hiftorians agree in giving it that 
turn; his long and voluntary exile in the ifland 
of Rhodes, where he feemed fer a time to-have 
renounced al] defire of fucceeding to the empirayp 
might be a reafon with Auguftus for making 
this experiment upon a man of his cold and fe- 
queftered habits. At all events I think it high,’ 
ly natural to’ fuppofe that Auguftus would not 
have clofetted him in this manner, if it were 
only for the purpofe of giving him leflons and 
inftruGiions in the arts of government; for in 
that cafe his vanity, which made him act a part 
for applaufe even in his expiring moments, 
would have opened his doors to his family and 
attendants, that they might have been prefent ta 
record his fayings; and we fhould have had as 

‘ i ee many 
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many fine maxims in his dying fpeech, as So- 
crates uttered in his prifon, or Seneca in his 
bath: Add to this, that he certainly bore no 
good-will to Tiberius, who was not a fucceffor 
to his mind, nor could he with to elevate the 
Claudian family to the throne: It is not likely 
however that he altogether fucceeded with Ti- 
berius, or brought him to make any abfolute 
promife of abdication; for in that cafe he would 
not have failed to have taken credit with the 
people about him, for having been the means 
of reftoring the liberties of his country, and he 
would have made as great a parade of patriotifm, : 
as would have become a Cato or a Solon; but 
the author above quoted fays he took no further 
aecount of public bufinefs, and therefore we may 
conclude ‘the conference, if it took that turn, 
did not come to any fatisfactory conclufion on 
the point. ; 
Tiberius on his acceffion found the empire in 
a critical fituation, for befides the movements 
which Clemens on one part and Scribonius Libo’ 
on another were making, the Pannonian and 
German armieswere tin’ abfolute revolt. This 
was no time for making any change in the con- 
ititution of the imperial power, had ‘he been fo’ 
difpofed ; as he was a'maniof deep meafures, he 
held himvfelf’on'the referve with the fenate, and 
fuffered 
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- fueffred them to folicit his acceptance of the fo- 
i = eg their knees: He wifhed to 
have affeffors* e government ; he would take 
his met MMP Mever department in the ftate 
~ they fhould recommend to his charge, he would 
readily undertake. Had he perfifted in refufing 
the empire, or had he® attempted to throw 
the conftitution back to its firft principles of 
freedom, the mutinous legions would have 
forced the fovereignty’ upon Germanicus; but 
by this fuggeftion of a partition he artfully 
founded the temper of the fenate, where there 
were fome leading men of very doubtful cha- 
rafters, whom ~ Auguftus had marked out in 
his laft illnefs’; from‘two of thefe, Afinius Gal- 
lus and L. Aruntius, Tiberius’s propofal drew 
' an anfwer, in which they demanded of him to 
_ declare what particular department of the ftate 
he would chufe to have committed to him. 
This was opening aes for one of his pene- 
tration, ‘and he drew his conclufions upon the 
{pot; “évalling for ‘the! time the’ iced that was 
ava for Hitt, 


] - - 
Orn A adulation of the fe- 
nate fon ee ced him, that the Roman fpirit 


-had ‘filfered a total change under the reign of 
Auguftus, and that the ftate might indeed be 
thrown into convulfions by any’ attempt at a 

6 change 
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change in favour of freedom, but that flavery - 
and fubmifion under a defpotic mafter was their 
deter mined choice, and if the alternative was to 
lie between himfelf and any other there was 
little room for hefitation: Who more fit than 
the adopted heir of Auguftus, and. a defcendant 
of the Claudian houfe, which ranked fo high in 
the Patrician nobility, and fo fuperior in preten- 
fions of anceflry and merit to the Julian and 
O@avian gentry, from whom his predecetiors 
were ignobly defcended? 

When the German and Pannonian mutinies 
were appeafed, there feems to have been a period 
of repofe, when he might have new-modelled 
the conftitution, had he been fo difpofed; but . 
this I take to be appearance only, for thofe mu- 
tinies had been quelled by Germanicus and 
Drufus, and both thefe princes were in the 
adoption; and the latter of a very turbulent and 
ambitious fpirit. . 

For the {pace of two compleat years Tiberius 
never ftirred out of the doors of his palace, 
devoting his whole time to the affairs. of. go- 
vernment. In this period he carcainly did many 
excellent things, and though hisaqpammers. were 
not calculated for popularity, yet his. geputa- 
tion, through the empire was univerfal; he 
regulated all domeftic matters with confiummate 

prudence, 
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prudence, and*on'fome ‘occafions with a libe- 
ral and courtéous “fpirit: In the diftant pro- 
vinces, Where wW4is and difturbances were more 
frequent; *pubie™th difures were more indebted 
for their fuccefs to the good policy of his in- 
ftructions, than to the courage and activity 
of his generals, though Germanicus was of 
the number. 

The death of that moft amiable and excellent. 
prince, which was imputed to the machinations 
of Cneius Pifo, involved Tiberius in fome de- 
gree in the fame fufpicion; but as Tacitus in 
his account of the event gives admiffion to an 
idle ftory of forceries and incantations practifed 
by Pifo for compaffing the death of Germanicus, 
and ftates no circumftance that can give any 
reafonable ground for belief that he actually” 
poifoned him, I am not inclined to give credit 
to the tranfaction, even in refpect to Pifo’s being 
guilty of the murder, much lefs with regard to 
Tiberius. Tacitus indeed hints at fecret orders 
fuppofed by fome té Have been given by the em- 
pero@.to Pio; but this, which at beft is mere 
matgere th Pape tes not go to the affair of 
the” poifoniiee wae only to fome private intima- 
tions, WA which the emprefs was chief mover, 
for mortifying the pride of Agrippina. It is not 
to be fuppofed, when Pifo openly returned to 

Rome, 
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Rome, and ftood a public trial, that thefe orders, 
had any fuch exifted, could have been {fo totally 
fupprefled, that neither the guilty pcrfon fhould 
avail himfelf of them, nor any one member of fo 
great and numerous a family produce them in 
vindication of him when yet living, or of his 
memory after death; and this in no period of 
time, not even when the Claudian family were 
fuperfeded in the empire, and anecdotes were 
induftrioufly collected to blacken the character 
of Tiberius. 

‘The death of Drufus followed that of Ger- 
manicus, and the fame groundlefs fufpicions 
were levelled at the emperor; but thefe are 
rejected by Tacitus with contempt, and the 
words he ufes, which are very ftrong, are a 
proper anfwer to both imputations Neque 
quifquam fcriptor tam infenfus exflitit, ut Tiberie 
objettaret, cum omnia conquirerent, intenderent- 
que. 

It would have been moft happy for the me- 
mory of ‘Tiberius had his life been terminated 
at this fatal period; henceforward he feems to 
have been furrendered to defperation and dif- 
guft ; he retired to the Campania, and devolved 
the government upon his minifter Sejanus ; there 
were times, in which fome marks of his former 
{pirit appeared, but they were fhort and tranfient 

emanations ; 
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emanations ; the bafeft of mankind had pofleffion - 
of his foul, and whether he was drugged by Se-~ 
janus and his agents, or that his brain was affect-. 
ed-by a revulfion of that fcrophulous humour, 
which broke out with fuch violence in his face 
and bady, it feems highly natural to conjecture, 
that he was never in his found mind during his 
feceffion in the ifland of Caprea.° A number of 
circumftances might be adduced in fupport of 
this conjeCure; it is fufficient to inftance his 
extraordinary letter to the fenate ; can words be 
found more expreffive of a diftracted and defpe- 
rate ftate of mind than the following ?—Quid 
feribam vobis, Patres Conferipti, aut quomodo fert- 
bam, aut guid omnino non feribam hoc tempore, Dit 
me deeque pejus perdant, quam perire quotidie 
fentio, fi fcio. 

T beg leave now to repeat what I advanced ~ 
in the outfet of this paper, and which alone led 
me to the fubject of it, that a detail comprizing 
all the great and interefting events within the - 
life of Tiberius, with reafonings and remarks 
judicioufly interfperfed, as thefe occurrences arife 
in the courfe of the narration, would compound 
fuch a body of ufeful precepts and inftruétions, 
as would apply to every fpecies of.-example, 
which a prince fhould be taught either to imi- 

Vor. II, U tate 
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| tate or avoid; and thefe leffons would carry the 
greater force and recommendation with them, 
and have an advantage aver all fabulous morals, 
by being incorporated with a reai hiftory of the 
moft interefting fort. 


END OF THE SECOND YOLUME. 
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